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NOTE. 

It is proper to state that the last of the three tales 
contained in this volume, a story originally published 
in Boston in 1872, has been, in the matter of language, 
much altered and amended for reproduction here. 

H. J. 

December 1883. 
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PART FIRST. 



That solemn piece of upholstery, the curtain of 
I the Comedie Fran^aise, had fallen upon the first act of 
I de piece, and our two Americans had taken ad- 
[ vantage of the interval to pass out of the huge, hot 
r theatre, in company with the other occupants of the 
[stalls. But they were among the first to return, and 
I they beguiled the rest of the intermission with look- 
} ing at the house, which had lately been cleansed of 
I its historic cobwebs and ornamented with frescos 
1 Illustrative of the classic drama. In the month of 
I September the audience at the TheiLtre Fran^ais is 
I comparatively thin, and on this occasion the drama — 
yJJAoenltiriirt of Emile Augier — had no pretensions 
\ to novelty. Many of the boxes were empty, others 
I were occupied by persons of provincial or nomadic 
1 appearance. The boxes are far from the stage, near 
fvluch our spectators were placed; but even at a. 
■rfiistance Rupert Waterville was able to appreciate 
' certain details. He was fond of appreciating details, 
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12 THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 

and when he went to the theatre he looked about him 
a good deal, making use of a dainty l^ut remarkably 
powerful glass. He knew that supli'a course was 
wanting in true distinction, afi^ tkat it was indelicate 
to level at a lady an^ instnliue^t* ^hith* was often only 
less injurious in^ ^Ct'.tlcin*'a' double-barrelled pistol; 
but hq was 'flwiys' veVy curious, and he was sure, in 
any\ca&^;. thAt at that moment, at that antiquated play 
j'7-go;hfe*was pleased to qualify the masterpiece of an 
Academician — he would not be observed by any one 
he knew. Standing up therefore with his back to the 
stage, he made the circuit of the boxes, while several 
other persons, near him, performed the same operation 
with even greater coolness. 

''Not a single pretty woman," he remarked at last 
to his friend; an observation which Littlemore, sitting 
in his place and staring with a bored expression at 
the new-looking curtain, received in perfect silence. 
He rarely indulged in these optical excursions; he 
had been a great deal in Paris and had ceased to caxe 
about it, or wonder about it, much; he fancied that 
the French capital could have no more surprises for 
him, though it had had a good many in former dajrs. 
Waterville was still in the stage of surprise; he sud- 
denly expressed this emotion. "By Jove!" he ex- 
claimed; "I beg your pardon — I beg her pardon — 
there is, after all, a woman that may be called" — ^he 
paused a little, inspecting her — "a kind of beauty 1" 

"What kind?" Littlemore asked, vaguely. 

"An unusual kind — an indescribable kind." Little- 
more was not heeding his answer, but he presently 
heard himself appealed to. "I say, I wish very much 
you would do me a favor." 
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I did you a favor in coming here," said Little- 
more. "It's insufferably hot, and the play is like a 
dinner that has been dressed by the kitchen-maid. 
The actors are all doublures." 

"It's simply to answer me this; is she respectable, 
now?" Waterville rejoined, inattentive to his friend's 
epigram. 

Littlemore gave a groan, without turning his head. 
"Vou are always wanting to know if they are respect- 
able. What on earth can it matter?" 

"I have made such mistakes — I have lost all con- 
fidence," said poor Waterville, to whom European 
civilization had not ceased to be a novelty, and who 
during the last six months had found himself con- 
fronted with problems long unsuspected. Whenever 
he encountered a very nice-looking woman, he was 
sure to discover that she belonged to the class re- 
presented by the heroine of M. Augier's drama; and 
whenever his attention rested upon a person of a florid 
style of attraction, there was the strongest probability 
that she would turn out to be a countess. The 
countesses looked so superficial and the others looked 
so exclusive. Now Littlemore distinguished at a 
glance; he never made mistakes. 

"Simply for looking at them, it doesn't matter, I 
suppose," said Waterville, ingenuously, answering his 
companion's rather cynical inquiry. 

"You stare at them all aiike," Littlemore went on, 
still without moving; "except indeed when I tell you 
that they are not respectable — then your attention 
acquires a fixedness!" 

"If your judgment is against this lady, I promise 
never to look at her again. I mean the one in the 
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third box from the passage, in white, with the 
flowers," he added, as Littlemore slowly rose and stood 
beside him. "The young man is leaning forward. 
It is the young man that makes me doubt of her. Will 
you have the glass?" 

Littlemore looked about him without concentra- 
tion. "No, I thank you, my eyes are good enough. 
The young man's a very good young man," he added 
in a moment. 

"Very indeed; but he's several years younger than 
she. Wait till she turns her head," 

She turned it very soon — -she apparently had been 
speaking to the ouvreute, at the door of the box — and 
presented her face to the public— a fair, well-drawn 
face, with smiling eyes, smiling lips, ornamented over 
the brow with delicate rings of black hair and, in each 
ear, with the sparkle of a diamond sufficiently large to 
be seen across the Th(5atre Fran^ais. Littlemore looked 
at her; then, abruptly, he gave an exclamation. "Give 
me the glass 1" 

"Do you know her?" his companion asked, as he 
directed Ibe little instrument. 

Liulemorc made no answer; he only looked in 
silence; then he handed back the glass. "No, she's 
not respectable," he said. And he dropped into his 
teat agairL As Waterville remained standing, he 
added, "Please sit down; I think she saw me." 

"13on't you want her to see you?" asked Water- 
ville the interrogator, taking his seat. 

Littlemore hesitated. "I don't want to spoil her 
game." By this time the entr'acte was at an end; the 
curtain rose again. 

It had been Waterville's idea that they should go 
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^Vto the theatre. Littlemore, who was always for not 
^H'doisg a, thing, had recommended that, the evening 
^■' being lovely, they should simply sit and smoke at the 
^^ door of the Grand Cafe, in a decent part of the Bou- 
levard. Nevertheless Rupert Waterville enjoyed the 
second act even less than he had done the first, which 
he thought heavy. He began to wonder whether his 
H companion would wish to stay to the end; a useless 
^kline of speculation, for now that he had got to the 
^Vtheatre, Littlemore's objection to doing things would 
^B^Certainly keep him from going. Waterville also won- 
^Bt'dered what he knew about the lady in the box. Once 
^|*or twice he glanced at his friend, and then he saw 
^K'&at Littlemore was not following the play. He was 
^H^thinking of something else; he was thinking of that 
^■■liromaiL When the curtain fell again he sat in his 
^K iplace, making way for his neighbors, as usual, to edge 
^B past him, grinding his knees — his legs were long — 
with their own protuberances. When the two men 
were alone in the stalls, Littlemore said: "I think I 
should hke to see her again, after all." He spoke as 
if Waterville might have known al! about her. Water- 
ville was conscious of not doing so, but as there was 
evidently a good deal to know, he felt that he should 
^^^lose nothing by being a little discreet So, for the 
^^^uioment, he asked no questions; he only said— 
^H "Well, here's the glass." 

^^F Littlemore gave him a glance of good-natured com- 
passion. "I don't mean that I want to stare at her 
with that beastly thing. I mean — to see her — as I 
used to see her." 

"How did you use to see her?" asked Waterville, 
. bidding farewell to discretion. 
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"On the back piazza, at San Diego." And as his 
interlocutor, in receipt of this information, only stared, 
he went on— "Come out where we can breathe, and 
I'll tell you more." 

They made their way to the low and narrow door, 
more worthy of a rabbit-hutch than of a great theatre, 
by which you pass from the stalls of the Comedie to 
the lobby, and as Littlemore went first, his ingenuous 
friend, behind him, could see that he glanced up at 
the box in the occupants of which they were inter- 
ested. Tlie more interesting of these had her back to 
the house; she was apparently just leaving the box, 
after her companion; but as she had not put on her 
mantle it was evident that they were not quitting 
the theatre. Littlemore's pursuit of fresh air did not 
lead him into the street; he had passed his arm into 
Waterville's, and when they reached that fine frigid 
staircase which ascends to the Foyer, he began silently 
to mount it. Littlemore was averse to active pleasures, 
but his friend reflected that now at least he had 
launched himself — he was going to look for the lady 
whom, with a monosyllable, he appeared to have 
classified. The young man resigned himself for the 
moment to asking no questions, and the two strolled 
together into the shining saloon where Houdon's ad- 
mirable statue of Voltaire, reflected in a dozen mirrors, 
is gaped at by visitors obviously less acute than the 
genius expressed in those living features. Waterville 
knew that Voltaire was very witty; he had read Candide, 
and had already had several opportunities of appreciat- 
ing the statue. The Foyer was not crowded; only a 
dozen groups were scattered over the polished floor, 
several others having passed out to the balcony which 
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overhangs the square of the Palais Royal. The windows 
^were open, the brilliant lights of Paris made the dull 
summer evening look like an anniversary or a revolu- 
tion; a murmur of voices seemed to come up from the 
streets, and even in the Foyer one heard the slow click 
of the horses and the rumble of the crookedly-driven 
fiacres on the hard, smooth asphalt. A lady and a 
gentleman, with their backs to our friends, stood be- 
fore the image of Voltaire; the lady was dressed in 
white, including a white bonnet. Littlemore felt, as 
80 many persons feel in that spot, that the scene 
was conspicuously Parisian, and he gave a mysterious 
laugh. 

"It seems comical to see her here! The last time 
was in New Mexico." 

**In New Mexico?" 

"At San Diego." 

"Oh, on the back piazza," said Waterville, putting 
things together. He had not been aware of the posi- 
tion of San Diego, for if on the occasion of his lately 
being appointed to a subordinate diplomatic post in 
London, he had been paying a good deal of attention 
to European geography, he had rather neglected that 
of his own country. 

They had not spoken loud, and they were not stand- 
ing near her; but suddenly, as if she had heard them, 
the lady in white turned round. Her eye caught 
Waterville's first, and in that glance he saw that if 
she had heard them it was not because they were 
audible but because she had extraordinary quickness 
of ear. There was no recognition in it — there was 
none, at first, even when it rested lightly upon George 
Littlemore. But recognition flashed out a moment 
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later, accompanied with a delicate increase of color 
and a quick extension of her apparently constant 
smile. She had turned completely round; she stood 
there in sudden friendliness, with parted lips, with a 
hand, gloved to the elbow, almost imperiously offered. 
She was even prettier than at a distance. "Well, I 
declare!" she exclaimed; so loud that every one in 
the room appeared to feel personally addressed. 
Waterville was surprised; he had not been prepared, 
even after the mention of the back piazza, to find her 
an American. Her companion turned round as she 
spoke; he was a fresh, lean young man, in evening 
dress; he kept his hands in his pockets; Waterville 
imagined that he at any rate was not an American. 
He looked very grave— for such a fair, festive young 
man — and gave Waterville and Littlemore, though his 
height was not superior to theirs, a narrow, vertical 
glance. Then he turned back to the statue of Vol- 
taire, as if it had been, after all, among his premoni- 
tions that the lady he was attending would recognize 
people he didn't know, and didn't even, perhaps, care 
to know. This possibly confirmed slightly L.ittlemore's 
assertion that she was not respectable. The young 
man was, at least; consummately so. "Where in the 
world did you drop from?" the lady inquired. 

"I have been here some time," Littlemore said, 
going forward, rather deliberately, to shake hands with 
her. He smiled a little, but he was more serious than 
she; he kept his eye on her own as if she had been 
just a trifle dangerous; it was the manner in which a 
duly discreet person would have approached some 
glossy, graceful animal which had an occasional trick 
of biting. '^, \ 
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I "Here in Paris, do you mean?" 
"No; here and there^in Europe generally." 
"Well, it's queer I haven't met you." 
"Better late than never!" said Littleroore. 
rsmile was a little fixed. 
"Well, you look very natural," the lady went on. 
"So do you — or very charming — it's the same 
-thing," Littlemore answered, laughing and evidently 
-wishing to be easy. It was as if, face to face, and 
after a considerable lapse of time, he had foimd her 
more imposing than he expected when, in the stalls 
below, he determined to come and meet her. As he 
spoke, the young man who was with her gave up his 
inspection of Voltaire and faced about, listlessly, with- 
^^^ out looking either at Littlemore or at Waterville. 
^^K "I want to introduce you to my friend," she went 
^^■.on. "Sir Arthur Demesne — Mr. Littlemore. Mr. Little- 
^^Fsiore — Sir ,\ithur Demesne. Sir Arthur Demesne is 
an Englishman — Mr. Littlemore is a countryman of 
mine, an old friend I haven't seen him for years. 
For how long? Don't let's count! — I wonder you knew 
me," she continued, addressmg Littlemore. "I'm fear- 
folly changed." All this was said in a clear, gay tone, 
which was the more audible as she spoke with a kind 
of caressing slowness. The t«o men, to do honor to 

»lier introduction, silendy exchanged a glance; the 
Englishman, perhaps, colored a little. He was very 
conscious of his companion. "I haven't introduced 
yon to many people yet," she remarked. 

"Oh, I don't mind," said Sir Arthur Demesne. 
"Well, it's queer to see you!" she exclaimed, locat- 
ing still at Littlemore. "You have changed, too — { 
can see thaL" 
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"Not where you are concerned," 1 

"That's what I want to find out. Why don't you 
introduce your friend? I see he's dying to know met" 

Littlemore proceeded to this ceremony; but he re- 
duced it to its simplest elements, merely glancing at 
Rupert Waterville, and murmuring his name. 

"You didn't tell him tiiy name," the lady cried, 
while Waterville made her a formal salutation. "I 
hope you haven't forgotten itl" 

Littlemore gave her a glance which was intended 
to be more penetrating than what he had hitherto per- 
mitted himself; if it had been put into words it would 
have said, "Ah, but which name?" 

She answered the unspoken question, putting out 
her hand, as she had done to Littlemore, "Happy to 
make your acquaintance, Mr. Waterville. I'm Mrs. 
Headway — perhaps you've heard of me. If you've 
ever been in America, you must have heard of me. 
Not so much in New York, but in tlie Western cities. 
You art an American? Well, then, we are all com- 
patriots — except Sir Arthur Demesne. Let me intro- 
duce you to Sir Arthur. Sir Arthur Demesne, Mr, 
Waterville- — ^Mr. Waterville, Sir Arthur Demesne. Sir 
Arthur Demesne is a member of Parliament; don't he 
look young?" She waited for no answer to this ques- 
tion, but suddenly asked another, as she moved her 
bracelets back over her long, loose gloves. "Well, Mr. 
Littlemore, what are you thinking of?" 

He was thinking that he must indeed have for- 
gotten her name, for the one that she had pronounced 
awakened no association. But he could hardly tell 
her that. 

"I'm thinking of San Diego." 
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"The back piazza, at my sister's? Oh, don't: it 
was too horrid. She has left now. I believe eveiy 
one has left." 

Sir Arthur Demesne drew out his watch with the 
air of a man who could take no part in these domes- 
tic reminiscences; he appeared to combine a generic 
self-possession with a degree of individual shyness. 
He said something about its being time they should 
go back to their seats, but Mrs. Headway paid no 
attention to the remark. Waterviile wished her to 
linger; he felt in looking at her as if he had been 
looking at a charming picture. Her low-growing hair, 
with its fine dense undulations, was of a shade of 
blackness that has now become rare; her complexion 
had the bloom of a white flower; her profile, when 
she turned her head, was as pure and fine as the out- 
line of a caroeo. 

"You know this is the first theatre," she said to 
Waterviile, as if she wished to be sociable. "And this 
is Voltaire, the celebrated writer." 

'Tm devoted to the Comedie Frangaise," Water- 
viile answered, smiling. 

"Dreadfully bad house; we didn't hear a word," 
said Sir Arthur. 

"Ah, yes, the boxes!" murraured Waterviile. 

rather disappointed," Mrs. Headway went on. 

It I want to see what becomes of that woman." 
■Dofia Clorinde? Oh, I suppose they'll shoot her; 
they generally shoot the women, in French plays," 
Littlemore said. 

"It will remind me of San Diego!" cried Mrs. 

idway. 
Ah, at San Diego the women did the shooting." 
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"They don't seem to have killed you!" Mrs. Head- 
way rejoined, archly. 

"No, but I am riddled with wounds." 

"Well, this is very remarkable," the lady went on, 
turning to Houdon's statue. "It's beautifully modelled." 

"You are perhaps reading M. de Voltaire," Little- 
more suggested. 

"No; but I've purchased his works." 

"They are not proper reading for ladies," said the 
young Englishman, severely, offering his arm to Mrs. 
Headway. 

"Ah, you might have told me before I had bought 
them!" she exclaimed, in exaggerated dismay. 

"I couldn't imagine you would buy a hundred and 
fifty volumes." 

"A hundred and fifty? I have only bought two." 

"Perhaps two won't hurt you?" said Littlemore 
with a smile. 

She darted him a reproachful ray. "I know what 
you mean, — that I'm too bad already! Well, bad as 
I am, you must come and see me." And she threw 
him the name of her hotel, as she walked away with 
her Englishman. Waterville looked after the latter 
with a certain interest; he had heard of him in Lon- 
don, and had seen his portrait in "Vanity Fair." 

It was not yet time to go down, in spite of this 
gentleman's saying so, and Littlemore and his friend 
passed out on the balcony of the Foyer. "Headway 
— Headway? Where the deuce did she get that 
name?" LitUemore asked, as they looked down into 
the animated dusk. 

"From her husband, I suppose," Waterville sug- 
gested. 
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"From her husband? From which? The last was j 
named Beck." 

"How many has she had?" Waterville inquired, 
anxious to hear how it was that Mrs. Headway was 
not respectable. 

I haven't the least idea. But it wouldn't be difB.' 
cult to find out, as 1 believe they are all living. She | 
was Mrs. Beck — Nancy Beck— when I knew her." 

Nancy Beck!" cried Waterville, aghast. He was 
thinking of her delicate profile, like that of a pretty 
Roman empress. There was a great deal to be ex- 
plained. 

Littlemore explained it in a few words before they 
returned to their places, admitting indeed that he was 
not yet able to elucidate her present situation. She 
was a memory of his Western days; he had seen her 
last some six years before. He bad known her very 
well and in several places; the circle of her activity 
was chiefly the Southwest. This activity was of a 
vague character, except in the sense that it was ex- 
clusively social. She was supposed to have a husband, 
one Philadelphus Beck, the editor of a Democratic 
newspaper, the Dakolah Seniinel; but Littlemore had 
never seen him — the pair were living apart — and it 
was the impression at San Diego that matrimony, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Beck, was about played out. He remem- 
l)ercd now to have heard afterwards that she was get- 
ting a divorce. She got divorces very easily, she was 
80 taking in court. She had got one or two before 
from a man whose name he had forgotten, and there 
was a legend that even these were not the first. She 
bad been exceedingly divorced! When be first met 
her in California, she called herself Mrs. Grenville, 
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which he had been given to understand was not an 
appellation acquired in matrimony, but her parental 
name, resumed after the dissolution of an unfortunate 
union. She had had these episodes — her unions were 
all unfortunate^ and had borne half a dozen names. 
She was a charming woman, especially for New Mexico; 
but she had been divorced too often — -it was a tax on 
one's credulity; she must have repudiated more hus- 
bands than she bad married. 

At San Diego she was staying with her sister, 
whose actual spouse (she, too, had been divorced), the 
principal man of the place, kept a bank (with the aid 
of a six-shooter), and who had never suffered Nancy 
to want for a home during her unattached periods. 
Nancy had begun very young; she must be about 
thirty-seven to-day. That was all he meant by her 
not being respectable. The chronology was rather 
mixed; her sister at least had once told him that there 
was one winter when she didn't know herself who was 
Nancy's husband. She had gone in mainly for editors 
^she esteemed the journalistic profession. They must 
all have been dreadful ruffians, for her own amiability 
was manifest. It was well known that whatever she 
bad done she had done in self-defence. In fine, she 
had done things; that was the main point nowl She 
was very pretty, good-natured and clever, and quite 
the best company in those parts. She was a genuine 
product of the far West — a flower of the Pacific slope; 
ignorant, audacious, cnide, but full of pluck and spirit, 
of natural intelligence, and of a certain intermittent, 
haphazard good taste. She used to say that she only 
wanted a chance — apparently she had found it now. 
At one time, without her, he didn't see how he could 
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lave put up wilh the life. He had started a cattle- 
ranch, to which San Diego was the nearest town, and 
he used to ride over to see her. Sometimes he stayed 
there for a week; then he went to see her every even- 
ing. It was horribly hot; they used to sit on the back 
piazza. She was always as attractive, and very nearly 
as well-dressed, as they had just beheld her. As far 
as appearance went, she might have been transplanted 
at an hour's notice from that dusty old settlement to 
the city by the Seine. 

Some of those Western women are wonderful," 

itUemore said. "Like her, they only want a chance." 

He had not been in love with her — there never 

anything of that sort between them. There might 

( been of course; but as it happened there was 
not Headway apparently was the successor of Beck; 
perhaps there had been others between. She was in 
no sort of "society;" she only had a local reputation 
("the elegant and accomplished Mrs. Beck," the news- 
papers called her — the other editors, to whom she 
wasn't married), though, indeed, in that spacious 
civilization the locality was large. She knew nothing 
of the East, and to the best of his belief at that period 
had never seen New York. Various things might have 
happened in those six years, however; no doubt she 
had "come up." The West was sending us everything 
(Littlemore spoke as a New Yorker); no doubt it would 
send us at last our brilliant women. This little woman 
:d to look quite over the head of New York; even 
days she thought and talked of Paris, which 
no prospect of her knowing; that was the 
she had got on in New Mexico. She had had 

ambition, her presentiments; she had known she 
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was meant for better things. Even at San Diego she 
had prefigured her little Sir Arthur; every now and 
then a wandering Englishman came within her range, 
They were not all baronets and M. P.'s, but they were 
usually a change from the editors. What she was 
doing with her present acquisition he was curious to 
see. She was certainly — if he had any capacity for 
that state of mind, which was not too apparent-^ 
making him happy. She looked very splendid; Head- 
way had probably made a "pile," an achievement not 
to be imputed to any of the others. She didn't accept 
money — he was sure she didn't accept money. 

On their way back to their seats Littlemore, whose 
tone had been humorous, but with that strain of the 
pensive which is inseparable from retrospect, suddenly 
broke into audible laughter. 

"The modelling of a statue and the works of Vol- 
taire!" he exclaimed, recurring to two or three things 
she had said, "It's comical to hear her attempt those 
flights, for in New Mexico she knew nothing about 
modelling." 

"She didn't strike me as affected," Waterville re- 
joined, feeling a vague impulse to take a considerate 
view of her. 

" Oh, no; she's only — as she says — fearfully changed. 

They were in their places before the play went on 
again, and they both gave another glance at Mrs, 
Headway's box. She leaned back, slowly faiming her- 
seli, and evidently watching Littlemore, as if she had 
been waiting to see him come in. Sir Arthur Demesne 
sat beside her, rather gloomily, resting a round pink 
chin upon a high stiff collar; neither of them seemed, 
to speak. 




you sure she makes him happy?" Waterville 



— that's the way those people show it" 
"But does she go about alone with him that way? 

"i her husband?" 
"I suppose she has divorced him," 
"And does she want to marry the baronet?" Water- 
Tille asked, as if his companion were omniscient. 

It amused Littlemore for the moment to appear so. 

"He wants to many her, I guess," 

"And be divorced, like the others?" 

L "Oh, no; this time she has got what she wants," 

l.said Littlemore, as the curtain rose. 

p He suffered three days to elapse before he called 

at the H6tel Meurice, which she had designated, and 

we may occupy this interval in adding a few words to 

the story we have taken from his lips. George Littie- 

I more's residence in the far West had been of the 

LsBual tentative sort- — he had gone there to replenish a 

Vfocket depleted by youthful extravagance. His first 

I'attempts had failed; the days were passing away when 

1 a fortune was to be picked up even by a young man 

I who naight be supposed to have inherited from an 

I lionourable father, lately removed, some of those line 

labilities, mainly dedicated to the importation of tea, 

3 which the elder Mr. Littlemore was indebted for 

t&e power of leaving his son well off. Littlemore had 

Missipated his patrimony, and he was not quick to 

r his talents, which, consisting chiefly of an un- 

tnited faculty for smoking and horse-breaking, ap- 

ared to lie in the direction of none of the pro- 

^sions called liberal. He had been sent to Harvard 

> have his aptitudes cultivated, but here they look 
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such a form that repression had been found more ne- 
cessary than stimulus— repression embodied in an oc- 
casional sojourn in one of the lovely villages of the 
Connecticut valley. Rustication saved him, perhaps, 
in the sense that it detached him; it destroyed his 
ambitions, which had been foolish. At the age of 
thirty, Littlemore had mastered none of the useful 
arts, unless we include in the number the great art of 
indifference. He was roused from his indifference by 
a stroke of good luck. To oblige a friend who was 
even in more pressing need of cash than himself, he 
had purchased for a moderate sum (the proceeds of a 
successful game of poker) a share in a silver-mine 
which the disposer, with unusual candor, admitted to 
be destitute of metal. Littiemore looked into his 
mine and recognized the truth of the contention, which, 
however, was demolished some two years later by a 
sudden revival of curiosity on the part of one of the 
other shareholders. This gentleman, convinced that a 
silver-mine without silver is as rare as an effect with- 
out a cause, discovered the sparkle of the precious 
element deep down in the reasons of things. The dis- 
covery was agreeable to Littlemore, and was the be- 
ginning of a fortune which, through several dull years 
and in many rough places, he had repeatedly despaired 
of, and which a man whose purpose was never very 
keen did not perhaps altogether deserve. It was be- 
fore he saw himself successful that he had made the 
acquaintance of the lady now established at the Hotel 
Meurice. To-day he owned the largest share in his 
mine, which remained perversely productive, and which 
enabled him to buy, among other things, in Montana, 
a cattleranch of much finer proportions than the dry 
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■"acres near San Diego. Ranches and mines encourage 
security, and the consciousness of not having to watch 
the sources of his income too anxiously (an obligation 
which for a man of his disposition spoils everything) 
now added itself to his usual coolness. It was not that 
this same coolness had not beeo considerably tried. 
To take only one — the principal — instance: he had 
lost his wife after only a twelvemonth of marriage, 
some three years before the date at which we meet 
him. He was more than forty when he encountered 
and wooed a young girl of twenty-three, who, like 
himself, had consulted all the probabilities in expect- 
ing a succession of happy years. She left him a small 
daughter, now intrusted to the care of his only sister, 
the wife of an English squire and mistress of a dull 
park in Hampshire. This lady, Mrs. Dolphin by name, 
had captivated her landowner during a journey in 
which Mr. Dolphin had promised himself to examine 
the institutions of the United States. The institution 
on which he reported most favorably was the pretty 
girls of the larger towns, and he returned to New York 
A year or two later to marry Miss Littlemore, who, un- 
like her brother, had not wasted her patrimony. Her 
sister-in-law, married many years later, and coming to 
Europe on this occasion, had died in London—where 
she flattered herself the doctors were infallible — a 
week after the birth of her little girl; and poor Little- 
more, though relinquishing his child for the moment, 
remained in these disappointing countries, to be within 
call of the Hampshire nursery. He was rather a 
noticeable man, especially since his hair and mustache 
had turned white. Tall and strong, with a good figure 
and a bad carriage, he looked capable but indolent, 
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and was usually supposed to have an importance Of" 
which he was far from being conscious. His eye was 
at once keen and quiet, his smile dim and dilatory, 
but exceedingly genuine. His principal occupation 
to-day was doing nothing, and he did it with a sort 
of artistic perfection. This faculty excited real envy 
on the part of Rupert Waterville, who was ten years 
younger than he, and who had too many ambitions 
and anxieties — none of them very important, but mak- 
ing collectively a considerable incubus — to be able to 
wait for inspu-ation. He thought it a great accom- 
plishment, he hoped some day to arrive at it; it made 
a man so independent; he had his resources within his 
own breast. Litllemore could sit for a whole evening, 
without utterance or movement, smoking cigars and 
looking absently at his finger-nails. As every one 
knew that he was a good fellow and had made his 
fortune, this dull behavior could not well be attributed 
to stupidity or to moroseness. It seemed to imply a 
fimd of reminiscence, an experience of life which had 
left him hundreds of things to think about. Waterville 
felt that if he could make a good use of these present 
years, and keep a sharp look-out for experience, he 
too, at forty-five, might have time to look at his finger- 
nails. He had an idea that such contemplations — not 
of course in their literal, but in their symbolic intensity 
—were a sign of a man of the world. Waterville, 
reckoning possibly without an ungrateful Department 
of State, had also an idea that he had embraced the 
diplomatic career. He was the junior of the two 
Secretaries who render the personnel of the United 
States Legation in London exceptionally numerous, 
and was at present enjoying his annual leave of ah- 
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It became a diplomatist to be inscrutable, and 
though he had by no means, as a whole, taken I.ittle- 
raore as his model — there were much better ones in 
the diplomatic body in London — he thought he looked 
inscrutable when of an evening, in Paris, after he had 
been asked what he would like to do, he replied that 
he should like to do nothing, and simply sat for an 
interminable time in front of the Grand Cafe, on the 
Boulevard de la Madeleine (he was very fond of cafds), 
ordering a succession of demi-tasses. It was very rarely 
that Littlemore cared even to go to the theatre, and 
the visit to the Comedie Fran^aise, which we have 
described, had been undertaken at Waterville's instance. 
He had seen Le Demi-Mondt a few nights before, and 
had been told that L' Aventuriire would show him a 
particular treatment of the same subject- — the justice 
to be meted out to unscrupulous women who attempt 
to thrust themselves into honorable families. It seemed 
to him that in both of these cases the ladies had de- 
served their fate, but he wished it might have been 
brought about by a little less lying on the part of the re- 
presentatives of honor. Littlemore and he, without being 
intimate, were very good friends, and spent much of 
their time together. As it turned out, Littlemore was 
very glad he had gone to the theatre, for he found 
himself ranch interested in this new incarnation of 
Nancy Beck. 



H His delay in going to see her was nevertheless 
calculated; Uiere were more reasons for it than it i 
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necessary to mention. But when he went, Mrs. Head- 
way was at home, and Littlemore was not surprised to 
see Sir Arthur Demesne in her sitting-room. There 
was something in the air which seemed to indicate 
that gentleman's visit had already lasted a certain 
time. Littlemore thought it probable that, given the 
circumstances, he would now bring it to a close; he 
must have learned from their hostess that Littlemore 
was an old and familiar friend. He might of course 
have definite rights- — he had every appearance of it; 
but the more definite they were the more gracefully 
he could afford to waive them. Littlemore made these 
reflections while Sir Arthur Demesne sat there looking 
at him without giving any sign of departure. Mrs. 
Headway was very gracious— she had the manner of 
having known you a hundred years; she scolded 
Littlemore extravagantly for not having been to see 
her sooner, but this was only a form of the gracious. 
By daylight she looked a little faded; but she had an 
expression which could never fade. She had the best 
rooms in the hotel, and an air of extreme opulence 
and prosperity; her courier sat outside, in the ante- 
chamber, and she evidently knew how to live. She 
attempted to include Sir Arthur in the conversation, 
but though the young man remained in his place, he 
declined to be included. He smiled, in silence; but 
he was evidently uncomfortable. The conversation, 
therefore, remained superficial- — a quality that, of old, 
had by no means belonged to Mrs. Headway's inter- 
views with her friends. The Englishman looked at 
Littlemore with a strange, perverse expression which 
Littlemore at first, with a good deal of private 
ment, simply attributed to jealousy. 
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"My dear Sir Arthur, I wish very much you would 
go," Mrs. Headway remarked, al the end of a quarter 
of an hour. 

Sir Arthur got up and took his hat. "I thought I 
should oblige you by staying." 

"To defend me against Mr. Litllemore? I've known 
him since I was a baby— I know the worst he can do." 
She fixed her channing smile for a moment on her 
retreating visitor, and she added, with much unex- 
pectedness, "I want to talk to him about my past!" 

"That's just what I want to hear," said Sir Arthur, 
with his hand on the door. 

"We are going to talk American; you wouldn't 
understand us! — He speaks in the English style," she 
explained, in her little sufficient way, as the baronet, 
who announced that at all events he would come back 
in the evening, let himself out 

"He doesn't know about your past?" Littlemore 
inquired, trying not to make the question sound im- 
pertinent. 

"Oh, yes; I've told him everything; but he doesn't 
understand. The English are so peculiar; I ihink they 
are rather stupid. He has never heard of a woman 
being — " But here Mrs. Headway checked herself, 
while Littlemore filled out the blank. "What are you 
laughing at? It doesn't matter," she went on; "there 
are more things in the world than those people have 
heard of. However, I like them very much; at least 
I like him. He's such a gendeman; do you know 
what I mean? Only, he stays too long, and he isn't 
amusing. I'm very glad to see you, for a change." 

"Do you mean I'm not a gentleman?" Littlemore 
asked. 
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"No indeed; you used to be, in New Mexico, 
think you were the only one — and I hope you are still. 
That's why I recognized you the other night; I might 
have cut you, you know." 

"You can still, if you like. It's not too late." 

"Oh, no; that's not what I want. I want you to 
help me," 

"To help you?" 

Mrs. Headway fixed her eyes for a moment on the 
door. "Do you suppose that man is there still?" 

"That young man— your poor Englishman?" 

"No; I mean Max. Max is my courier," said Mrs. 
Headway, with a certain impressiveness. 

"I haven't the least idea. I'll see, if you like." 

"No; in that case I should have to give him an 
order, and I don't know what in the world to ask him 
to do. He sits there for hours; with my simple habits 
I afford him no employment. I am afraid I have no 
imagination." 

"The burden of grandeur," said Littlemore. 

"Oh yes, I'm very grand. But on the whole I like 
it. I'm only afraid he'll hear. I talk so very loud; 
that's another thing I'm trying to get over." 

"Why do you want to be different?" 

"Well, because everything else is different," Mrs. 
Headway rejoined, with a little sigh. "Did you hear 
that I'd lost ray husband?" she went on, abruptly. 

"Do you mean — a — Mr. ?" and Littlemore 

paused, with an effect that did not seem to come 
home to her. 

"I mean Mr. Headway," she said, with dignity. "I've 
been through a good deal since you saw me last: mar- 
riage, and death, and trouble, and all sorts of things." 
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^^ "You had been through a good deal of marriage 
before that," Litllemore ventured to observe. 

She rested her eyes on him with soft brightness, 
and without a change of color. "Not so much — not 
[^^& much — " 

^^r "Not so much as might have been thought." 
^Hf , "Not so much as was reported. I forget whether 
^H^vas married when I saw you last" 
^He "It was one of the reports," said Littlemore. "But 
^^PtlKver saw Mr. Beck." 

■ "You didn't lose much; he was a simple wrelchl 
I have done certain things in my life which I have 
never understood; no wonder others can't understand 
them. But that's all over! Are you sure Max doesn't 
hear?" she asked, quickly. 

"Not at all sure. But if you suspect him of listen- 
ing at the keyhole, I would send him away." 

"I don't think he does that. I am always rushing 
to the door." 

"Then he doesn't hear. I had no idea you had 
so many secrets. When I parted with you, Mr. Head- 
way was in the future." 

"Weil, now he's in the past. He was a pleasant 
man. — I can understand my doing that. But he only 
lived a year. He had neuralgia of the heart; he left 
me very well off." She mentioned these various facts 
as if they were quite of the same order. 

"I'm glad to hear it; you used to have expensive 
tastes." 

"I have plenty of money," said Mrs. Headway. 
"Mr. Headway had property at Denver, which has 
increased immensely in value. After his death I tried 
New York. But I don't like New York." T.ittleroore's 
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hostess uttered this last sentence in a tone which was 
the risumi of a social episode. "I mean to live in 
Europe — I like Europe ," she announced ; and the 
manner of the announcement had a touch of pro- 
phecy, as the other words had had a reverberation of 
history. 

Littlemore was very much struck with all this, and 
he was greatly entertained with Mrs. Headway. "Are 
you travelling with that young man?" he inquired, 
with the coolness of a person who wishes to make his 
entertainment go as far as possible. 

She folded her arms as she leaned back in her 
chair. "Look here, Mr. Littlemore," she said; "I'm 
about as good-natured as I used to be in America, but 
I know a great deal more. Of course I ain't travelling 
with that young man; he's only a friend." 

"He isn't a lover?" asked Littlemore, rather 
cruelly. 

"Do people travel with their lovers? I don't want 
you to laugh at me — 1 want you to help me." She 
fixed her eyes on him with an air of tender remon- 
strance that might have touched him; she looked so 
gentle and reasonable. "As I tell you, I have taken 
a great fancy to this old Europe; I feel as if I should 
never go hack. But I want to see something of the 
life. I think it would suit me — if I could get started 
a little, Mr. Littlemore," she added, in a moment— 
"1 may as well be frank, for I ain't at all ashamed. I 
want to get into society. That's what I'm after!" 

Littlemore settled himself in his chair, with the 
feeiing of a man who, knowing that he will have to 
pull, seeks to obtain a certain leverage. It was in a 
tone of light jocosity almost of encouragement, how- 
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"ever, that he repeated: "Into society? It seems to 
me you are in it already, with baronets for your 
adorers."'' 

_ "That's just what I want to know!" she said, with 
t certain eagerness. "Is a baronet mucli?" 

"So they are apt to think. But I know very little 

"Ain't you in society yourself?" 
"I? Never in the world! Where did you get that 
a? I care no more about society than about that 
^y of the Figaro." 
Mrs. Headway's countenance assumed for a mo- 
t a look of extreme disappointment, and Little- 
; could see that, having heard of his silver-mine 
' and his cattle-ranch, and knowing that he was living 
in Europe, she had hoped to find him immersed in 
the world of fashion. But she speedily recovered her- 
self. "I don't believe a word of it. You know you're 
a gentleman-^you can't help yourself." 

"I may be a gentleman, but I have none of the 
habits of one." Littlemore hesitated a moment, and 
Jhen he added — "I lived too long in the great South- 
She flushed quickly; she instanUy understood — 
inderstood even more that he had meant to say. 
put she wished to make use of him, and it was of 
^ importance that she should appear forgiving — 
_jecially as she had the happy consciousness of be- 
g so, than that she should punish a cruel speech. She 
mid afford, however, to be lightly ironical. "That 
lies no difference^ — a gentleman is always a gentle- 

"Not always," said Littlemore, laughing. 
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"It's impossible that, through your sister, yoil 
shouldn't know something about European society," 
said Mrs. Headway. 

At the mention of his sister, made with a studied 
lightness of reference which he caught as it passed, 
Littlemore was unable to repress a start. "What in 
the world have you got to do with my sister?" he 
would have liked to say. The introduction of this 
lady was disagreeable to him; she belonged to quite 
another order of ideas, and it was out of the question 
that Mrs. Headway should ever make her acquaintance 
— if this was what, as that lady would have said — she 
was "after." But he took advantage of a side-issue, 
"What do you mean by European society? One can't 
talk about that. It's a very vague phrase." 

"Well, I mean English society — I mean the society 
your sister lives in — that's what I mean," said Mrs. 
Headway, who was quite prepared to be definite. "I 
mean the people I saw in London last May — the people 
I saw at the opera and in the park, the people who go 
to the Queen's drawing-rooma. When I was in London 
I stayed at that hotel on the comer of Piccadilly— that 
looking straight down St. James's Street — and I spent 
hours together at the window looking at the people in 
the carriages. I had a carriage of my own, and when 
I was not at my window I was driving all round, I 
was all alone; I saw every one, but I knew no one — I 
had no one to tell me. I didn't know Sir Arthur then 
—I only met him a month ago at Homburg. He 
followed me to Paris — that's how he came to be my 
guesL" Serenely, prosaically, witliout any of the in- 
flation of vanity, Mrs, Headway made this last asser- 
tion; it was as if she were used to being followed, or 
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if a gentleman one met at Horaburg would in- 
fivitably follow. In the same tone she went on: "I at- 
tracted a good deal of attention in London — I could 
easily see that." 

"You'll do that wherever you go," Littlemore said, 
IbsaSiciently enough, as he felt, 

* "I don't want to attract so much; I think it's 
■Vulgar," Mrs- Headway rejoined, with a certain soft 
sweetness which seemed to denote the enjoyment of a 
new idea. She was evidently open to new ideas. 

'Every one was looking at you the other night at 
theatre," littlemore continued. "How can you 

le to escape notice?" 

"I don't want to escape notice — people have always 
looked at me, and I suppose they always will. But 
there are different ways of being looked at, and I 
know the way I want. I mean to have it, tool" Mrs. 
Headway exclaimed. Yes, she was very definite. 

Littlemore sat there, face to face with her, and for 
some time he said nothing. He had a mixture of 
feelings, and the memory of other places, other hours, 
was stealing over him. There had been of old a very 
considerable absence of interposing surfaces between 
these two — he had known her as one knew people only 
in the great Southwest. He had liked her extremely, 
in a town where it would have been ridiculous to be 
difficult to please. But his sense of this fact was 
somehow connected with Southwestern conditions; his 
liking for Nancy Beck was an emotion of which the 
proper setting was a back piazza. She presented her- 
self here on a new basis — -she appeared to desire to 
be classified afresh. Littlemore said to himself that 
Has was too much trouble; he had taken her in that 
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way — he couldn't begin at this time of day to take 
her in another way. He asked himself whether she 
were going to be a bore. It was not easy to suppose 
Mrs. Headway capable of this offence; but she might 
become tiresome if she were bent upon being different. 
It made him rather afraid when she began to talk 
about European society, about his sister, about things 
being vulgar. Littlemore was a very good fellow, and 
he had at least the average human love of justice; but 
there was in his composition an element of the in- 
dolent, the sceptical, perhaps even the brutal, which 
made him desire to preserve the simplicity of their 
former terms of intercourse. He had no particular de- 
sire to see a woman rise again, as the mystic process 
was called; he didn't believe in women's rising again. 
He believed in their not going down; thought it per- 
fectly possible and eminently desirable, but held it was 
much better for society that they should not endeavor, 
as the French say, to mller ies genres. In general, he 
didn't pretend to say what was good for society — 
society seemed to him in rather a bad way; but he 
had a conviction on this particular point. Nancy Beck 
going in for the great prizes, that spectacle might be 
entertaining for a simple spectator; but it would be a 
nuisance, an embarrassment, from the moment anything 
more than comtemplation should be expected of him. 
He had no wish to be rough, but it might be well to 
show her that he was not to be humbugged. 

"Oh, if there's anything you want you'll have it," 
he said in answer to her last remark. "You have 
always had what you want." 

"Well, I want something new this time. Does your 
sister reside in London?" ^^b 
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"My dear lady, what do you know about my 
sister?" Littlemore asked. "She's not a woman yon 
woiild care for." 

Mrs. Headway was silent a momeoL "You don't 
respect me!" she exclaimed suddenly in a loud, almost 
gay tone of voice. If Littlemore wished, as I say, to 
preserve the simplicity of their old terms of intercourse, 
she was apparently willing to hiunor him. 

"Ah, my dear Mrs, Beck . . , !" he cried, vaguely, 
protestingly, and using her former name quite by ac- 
cident At San Diego he had never thought whether 
he respected her or not; that never came up. 

"That's a proof of it^calling me by that hateful 
name! Don't you believe I'm married? I haven't 
been fortunate in my names," she added, pensively. 

"You make it very awkward when you say such 
mad things. My sister lives most of the year in the 
country; she is very simple, rather dull, perhaps a trifle 
narrow-minded. You are very clever, very lively, and 
as wide as all creation. That's why I think you 
wouldn't like her." 

"You ought to be ashamed to run down your 
sister!" cried Mrs, Headway. "You told me once — at 
San Diego — that she was the nicest woman you knew. 
I made a note of that, you see. And you told me she 
was just my age. So that makes it rather uncom- 
fortable for you, if you won't introduce me!" And 
Littlemore's hostess gave a pitiless laugh. "I'm not in 
the least afraid of her being dull. It's very distinguished 
to be dull. I'm ever so much too lively." 

"You are indeed, ever so much! But nothing is 
piore easy than to know my sister," said Littlemore, 
ibo knew perfectly that what he said was untrue. 



And then, as a diversion from this delicate topic he 
suddenly asked, "Are you going to marry Sir Arthur?" 

"Don't you think I've been married about enough?" 

"Possibly; but this is a new line, it would be 
different An Englishman — that's a new sensation." 

"If I should marry, it would be a European," said 
Mrs. Headway calmly. 

"Your chance is very good; Ihey are all marrying 
Americans." 

"He would have to be some one fine, the man I 
should marry now. I have a good deal to make up 
for! That's what I want to know about Sir Arthur; all 
this time you haven't told me." 

"I have nothing in the world to tell — I have never 
heard of him, Hasn't he told you himself?" 

"Nothing at all; he is very modest. He doesn't 
brag, nor make himself out anything great. That's 
what I like him for: I think it's in such good taste. I 
like good taste!" exclaimed Mrs. Headway, "But all 
this time," she added, "you haven't told me you would 
help me." 

"How can I help you? I'm no one, I have no 
power." 

"You can help me by not preventing me, I want 
you to promise not to prevent me." She gave him her 
fixed, bright gaze again; her eyes seemed to look far 
into his. 

"Good Lord, how could I prevent you?" 

"I'm not sure that you could. But you might try." 

"I'm too indolent, and too stupid," said Littlemore 
jocosely, 

"Ves," she replied, musiog as she still looked at 
him, "I think you are too stupid. But I think you 
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are also too kind," she added more graciously. She 1 
was almost irresistible when she said such a thing as \ 
that 

They talked for a quarter of an hour longer, and 
at last — as if she had had scruples — she spoke to him 
marriage, of the death of his wife, matters 
which she alluded more felicitously (as he thought) 
than to some other points. "If you have a little girl 
you ought to be very happy; that's what I should like 
to have. Lord, I should make her a nice womanl 
Not like me— in another style!" ^Vhen he rose to 
leave her, she told him that he must come and see 
her very often; she was to be some weeks longer in 
Paris; he must bring Mr. Waterville. 

Your English friend won't like that — our coming 
often," Littlemore said, as he stood with his hand 
[iOo the door. 

I don't know what he has got to do with it," she 

-ered, staring. 

"Neiliier do 1. Only he must be in love with 

That doesn't give him any right. Mercy, if I 
had had to put myself out for al! the men that have 
been in love with me!" 

"Of course you would have had a terrible !ife! 

Iven doing as you please, you have had rather an 

itated one. But your young Englishman's sentiments 

)pear to give him the right to sit there, after one 

looking blighted and bored. That might 

become very tiresome," 

"The moment he becomes tiresome I send him 
away. You can trust me for that." 

"Oh," said Littlemore, "it doesn't matter, after all." 
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He remembered that it would be very inconvenient to 
him to have undisturbed possession of Mrs. Headway. 

She came out with him into the antechamber. 
Mr. Max, the courier, was fortunately not there. She 
lingered a little; she appeared to have more to say, 

"On the contrary, he likes you to come," she re- 
marked in a moment; "he wants to study my friends." 

"To study them?" 

"He wants to find out about me, and he thinks 
they may tell him something. Some day he will ask 
you right out, 'What sort of a woman is she, any 

"Hasn't he found out yet?" 

"He doesn't understand me," said Mrs. Headway, 
surveying the front of her dress, "He has never seen 
any one like me." 

"I should imagine not!" 

"So he will ask you, as I say." 

"I will tell him you are the most charming woman 
in Europe." 

"That ain't a description! Besides, he knows it. 
He wants to know if I'm respectable," 

"He's very curious!" Litllemore cried, with a laugh. 

She grew a iittle pale; she seemed to be watching 
his lips. "Mind you tell him," she went on with a 
smile that brought none of her color back, 

"Respectable? I'll tell him you're adorable!" 

Mrs. Headway stood a moment longer. "Ah, you're 
no use!" she murmured. And she suddenly turned 
away and passed back into her sitting-room, slowly 
drawing her far-trailing skirts. 
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"EUt ne douU de rim!" Littlemore said to him- 
self as he walked away from the hotel; and he re- 
peated the phrase in talking about her to Waterville, 
"She wants to be right," he added; "but she will never 
really succeed; she has begun too late, she will never 
be more than half-right. However, she won't know 
when she's wrong, so it doesn't signify!" And then 
he proceeded to assert that in some respects she would 
remain incurable; she had no delicacy; no discretion, 
no shading; she was a woman who suddenly said to 
you, "You don't respect me!" As if that were a thing 
for a woman to say! 

It depends upon what she meant by it" Water- 
ville liked to see the meanings of things. 

"The more she meant by it the less she ought 
iay it!" Littlemore declared. 
But he returned to the H6tel Meurice, and on the 
:t occasion he took Waterville with him. The 
Secretary of Legation, who had not often been in close 
quarters with a lady of this ambiguous quality, was 
prepared to regard Mrs. Headway as a very curious 
;. He was afraid she might be dangerous; but, on 
while, he felt seaire. The object of his devotion 
present was his country, or at least the Depart- 
ment of State; he had no intention of being diverted 
from that allegiance. Besides, he had his idea of the 
attractive woman — a person pitched in a very much 
lower key than this shining, smiling, rustling, chat- 
daughter of the Territories. The woman he 
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should care for would have repose, a certain love of 
privacy- — -she would sometimes let one alone. Mrs. 
Headway was personal, familiar, intimate; she was 
always appealing or accusing, demanding explanations 
wd pledges, saying things one had to answer. All 
this was accompanied with a hundred smiles and 
radiations and other natural graces, but the general 
effect of it was slightly fatiguing. She had certainly a 
great deal of charm, an immense desire to please, and 
a wonderful collection of dresses and trinkets; but she 
was eager and preoccupied, and it was impossible 
tliat other people should share her eagerness. If she 
wished to get into society, there was no reason why 
her bachelor visitors should wish to see her there; for 
it was the absence of the usual social incumbrances 
which made her drawing-room attractive. There was 
no doubl whatever that she was several women in one, 
and she ought to content herself with that sort of 
numerical triumph. Litilemore said to Waterville that 
it was stupid of her to wish to scale the heights; she 
ought to know how much more she was in her place 
down below. She appeared vaguely to irritate him; 
even her fluttering attempts at self-culture — she had 
become a great critic, and handled many of the pro- 
ductions of the age with a bold, free touch — con- 
stituted a vague invocation, an appeal for sympathy 
which was naturally annO)nng to a man who disliked 
the trouble of revising old decisions, consecrated by a 
certain amount of reminiscence that might be called 
tender. She had, however, one palpable charm; she 
was fuil of surprises. Even Waterville was obliged to 
confess that an element of the unexpected was not to 
be excluded from his conception of the woman who 
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"JSiould have an ideal repose. Of course there were 
two kinds of surprises, and only one of them was 
thoroughly pleasant, though Mrs. Headway dealt im- 
partially in both. She had the sudden delights, the 
odd exclamations, the queer curiosities of a person 
who has grown up in a country where everything is 
new and many things ugly, and who, with a natural 
turn for the arts and amenities of life, makes a tardy 
acquaintance with some of the finer usages, the higher 
pleasures. She was provincial — it was easy to see 
that she was provincial; that took no great cleverness. 
But what was Parisian enough- — if to he Parisian was 
the measure of success — was the way she picked up 
ideas and took a hint from every circumstance. "Only 
give me time, and I shall know all I have need of," 
she said to Litdemore, who watched her progress with 
a mixture of admiration and sadness. She delighted 
to speak of herself as a poor little barbarian who was 
trying to pick up a few crumbs of knowledge, and this 
habit took great effect from her delicate face, her per- 
fect dress, and the brilliancy of her manners. 

One of her surprises was that after that first visit 
she said no more to Littlemore about Mrs. Dolphin, 
He did her perhaps the grossest injustice; but he had 
quite expected her to bring up this lady whenever 
they met. "If she will only leave Agnes alone, she 
may do what she will," he said to Waterville, express- 
ing his relief. "My sister would never look at her, 
and it would be very awkward to have to tell her so." 
She expected assistance; she made him feel that 
simply by the way she looked at him; but for the 
moment she demanded no definite service. She held 
her tongue, but she watted, and her patience itself 
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was a kind of admonition. In the way of society, it 
must be confessed, her privileges were meagre. Sir 
Arthur Demesne and her two compatriots being, so 
far as the latter could discover, her only visitors. She 
might have had other friends, but she held her head 
very high, and liked better to see no one than not 
to see the best company. It was evident that she 
1 flattered herself that she produced the effect of being, 
1, not neglected, but fastidious. There were plenty of 
iAmericans in Paris, but in this direction she failed to 
Extend her acquaintance; the nice people wouldn't 
come and see her, and nothing would have induced 
' her to receive the others. She had the most exact 
conception of the people she wished to see and to 
avoid. Littlemore expected every day that she would 
ask him why he didn't bring some of his friends, and 
he had his answer ready. It was a very poor one, for 
it consisted simply of a conventional assurance that he 
wished to keep her for himself. She would be sure 
to retort that this was very "thin," as, indeed, it was; 
but the days went by without her calling him to ac- 
count, The little American colony in Paris is rich 
in amiable women, but there were none to whom 
Littlemore could make up his mind to say that it 
would be a favor to him to call on Mrs. Headway. He 
shouldn't like them the better for doing so, and he 
wished to like those of whom he might ask a favor. 
Except, therefore, that he occasionally spoke of her as 
a little Western woman, very pretty and rather queer, 
who had formerly been a great chum of his, she re- 
mained unknown in the salons of the Avenue Gabriel 
and the streets that encircle the Arch of Triumph. 
To ask the men to go and see her, without asking the 
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^BUdies, would only accentuate the fact that he didn't 
^^nisk the ladies; so he asked no one at all. Besides, 
^Ht|t was true — just a little^that he wished to keep her 
^^lo himself, and he was fatuous enough to believe that 
she cared much more for him than for her English- 
man, Of course, however, he would never dream of 
marrying her, whereas the Englishman apparently was 
mersed in that vision. She haled her past; she 
innounce that very often, talking of it as if it 
^■e an appendage of the same order as a dishonest 
ir even an inconvenient protrusion of drapery, 
erefore, as Llttlemore was part of her past, it might 
Mve been supposed that she would hate him too, and 
1 to banish him, with aO the images he recalled, 
from her sight. But she made an exception in his 
favor, and if she disliked their old relations as a 
chapter of her own history, she seemed still to like 
them as a chapter of his. He felt that she clung to 
him, that she believed he could help her and in the 
long rrni would. It was to the long run that she ap- 
peared little by little to have attuned herself 

She succeeded perfectly in maintaining harmony 
between Sir Arthur Demesne and her American visi- 
tors, who spent much less time in her drawing-room. 
She had easily persuaded him that there were no 
grounds for jealousy, and that they had no wish, as 
she said, to crowd him out; for it was ridiculous to 
be jealous of two persons at once, and Rupert Water- 
ville, after he had learned the way to her hospitable 
apartment, appeared there as oftea as his friend Little- 
more. The two, indeed, usually came together, and 
they ended by relieving their competitor of a certain 
sense of responsibility. Tliis amiable and excellent 

The Siese ef Lendon, etc. 4 
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but somewhat limited and slightly pretentious young 
man, who had not yet made up his mind, was some- 
times rather oppressed with the magnitude of his 
undertaking, and when he was alone with Mrs. Head- 
way the tension of his thoughts occasionally became 
quite painful. He was very slim and straight, and 
looked taller than his height; he had the prettiest, 
silkiest hair, which waved away from a large white 
forehead, and he was endowed with a nose of the so- 
called Roman model. He looked younger than his 
years (in spite of those last two attributes), partly on 
account of the delicacy of his complexion and the al- 
most childlike candor of his round blue eye. He was 
diffident and self-conscious; there were certain letters 
he could not pronounce. At the same time he had 
the manners of a young man who had been brought 
up to fill a considerable place in the world, with whom 
a certain correctness had become a habit, and who, 
though he might occasionally be a little awkward about 
small things, would be sure to acquit himself honorably 
in great ones. He was very simple, and he believed 
himself very serious; he had the blood of a score of 
Warwickshire squires in his veins; mingled in the last 
instance with the somewhat paler fluid which animated 
the long-necked daughter of a banker who had ex- 
pected an earl for his son-in-law, but who had con- 
sented to regard Sir Baldwin Demesne as the least 
insufficient of baronets. The boy, the only one, had 
come into his title at five years of age; his mother, 
who disappointed her auriferous sire a second time 
when poor Sir Baldwin broke his neck in the hunting 
field, watched over him with a tenderness that burned 
as steadily as a candle shaded by a transparent hand. 
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i admitted, even to herself, that he was not 
the cleverest of men; but it took all her own clever- 
ness, which was much greater than his, to maintain 
this appearance. Fortunately he was not wild, so that 
he would never marry an actress or a governess, like 
two or three of the young men who had been at Eton 
with him. With this ground of nervousness the less, 
Lady Demesne awaited with an air of confidence his 
promotion to some high office. He represented in 
Parliament the Conservative instincts and vote of a 
red-roofed market town, and sent regularly lo his book- 
seller for all the new publications on economical sub- 
jects, for he was determined that his political attitude 
should have a firm statistical basis. He was not con- 
ceited; he was only misinformed — misinformed, I mean, 
about himself He thought himself indispensable in 
the scheme of things^not as an individual, but as an 
institution. This conviction, however, was too sacred 
lo betray itself by vulgar assumptions. If he was a 
little man in a big place, he never strutted nor talked 
loud; he merely felt it as a kind of luxury that he 
had a large social circumference. It was like sleeping 
in a big bed; one didn't toss about the more, but one 
felt a greater fireshness. 

He had never seen anything like Mrs. Headway; 
he hardly knew by what standard to measure her. 
She was not like an English lady — not like those at 
least with whom he had been accustomed to converse; 
and yet it was impossible not to see that she had a 
standard of her own. He suspected that she was pro- 
vincial, but as he was very much under the charm he 
^compromised matters by saying to himself that she 
Htais only foreign. It was of course provincial to be 
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foreign; but this was, after all, a peculiarity which she 
shared with a great many nice people. He was not 
wild, and his mother had flattered herself that in this 
all-important matter he would not be perverse; but it 
was all the same most unexpected that he should 
have taken a fancy to an American widow, indefinitely 
older than himself, who knew no one and who some- 
times didn't appear to understand exactly who he was. 
Though he disapproved of it, it was precisely her 
foreignness that pleased him; she seemed to be as 
little as possible of his own race and creed; there was 
not a touch of Warwickshire in her composition. She 
was like an Hungarian or a Pole, with the difference 
that he could almost understand her language. The 
unfortunate young man was fascinated, though he had 
not yet admitted to himself that he was in love. He 
would be very slow and deliberate in such a position, 
for he was deeply conscious of its importance. He 
was a young man who had arranged his life; he had 
determined to marry at thirty-two. A long line of 
ancestors was watching him; he hardly knew what they 
would think of Mrs. Headway. He hardly knew what 
he thought himself; the only thing he was absolutely 
sure of was that she made the time pass as it passed 
in no other pursuit. He was vaguely uneasy; he was 
by no means sure it was right the time should pass 
like that. There was nothing to show for it but the 
fragments of Mrs. Headway's conversation, the peculia- 
rities of her accent, the sallies of her wit, the audacities 
of her fancy, her mysterious allusions to her past. Of 
course he knew that she had a past; she was not a 
young girl, she was a widow — and widows are essen- 
tially an expression of an accomplished fact. He was 
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liot jealous of her antecedents, but he wished to under- 
stand them, and it was here that the difficulty oc- 
curred. Tbe subject was illumined with fitful flashes, 
but it never placed itself before him as a general 
picture. He asked her a good many questions, but 
her answers were so startling that, like sudden lumi- 
nous points, they seemed to intensify the darkness round 
their edges. She had apparently spent her life in an 
inferior province of an inferior country; but it didn't 
follow from this that she herself had been low. She 
had been a lily among thistles; and there was some- 
thing romantic in a man in his position taking an in- 
terest in such a woman. It pleased Sir Arthur to be- 
lieve he was romantic; that had been the case with 
several of his ancestors, who supplied a precedent 
without which he would perhaps not have ventured to 
trust himself. He was the victim of perplexities from 
which a single spark of direct perception would have 
saved him. He took everything in the literal sense; 
he had not a grain of humor. He sat there vaguely 
waiting for something to happen, and not committing 
himself by rash declarations. If he was in love, it 
was in his own way, reflectively, inexpressively, ob- 
stinately. He was waiting for the formula which would 
justify his conduct and Mrs. Headway's peculiarities. 
He hardly knew where it would come from; you might 
have thought from his manner that he would discover 
it in one of the elaborate entries that were served to 
the pair when Mrs, Headway consented to dine with 
hun at Bignon's or the Caf6 Anglais; or in one of the 
numerous bandboxes that arrived from the Rue de la 
Pais, and from which she often lifted the lid in the 
presence of her admirer. There were moments when 
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he got weary of waiting in vain, and at these moments 
the arrival of her American friends (he often wondered 
that she had so few), seemed to lift the mystery from 
his shoulders and give him a chance to rest. This 
formula — she herself was not yet able to give it, for 
she was not aware how much ground it was expected 
to cover. She talked about her past, because she 
thought it the best thing to do; she had a shrewd 
conviction that it was better to make a good use of it 
than to attempt to efface it. To efface it was impos- 
sible, though that was what she would have preferred. 
She had no objection to telling fibs, but now that she 
was taking a new departure, she wished to tell only 
those that were necessary. She would have been de- 
lighted if it had been possible to tell none at all. A 
few, however, were indispensable, and we need not 
attempt to estimate more closely the ingenious re- 
arrangements of fact with which she entertained and 
mystified Sir Arthur. She knew of course that as a 
product of fashionable circles she was nowhere, but 
she might have great success as a child of nature. 



IV. 

Rupert Waterville, in the midst of intercourse in 
which every one perhaps had a good many mental 
reservations, never forgot that he was in a representa- 
tive position, that he was responsible, official; and he 
asked himself more than once how far it was per- 
mitted to him to countenance Mrs. Headway's preten- 
sions to being an American lady typical even of the 
newer phases. In his own way he w2ls as puzzled as 
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loor Sir Arthur, and indeed he flattered himself that 
tie was as particular as any Englishman could be. 
Suppose that after all this free association. Mrs. Head- 
way should come over to London and ask at the 
Legation to be presented to the Queen? It would be 
so awkward to refuse her — of course they would have 
to refuse her — that he was very careful about raakiog 
tacit promises. She might construe anything as a tacit 
promise— he knew how the smallest gestures of diplo- 
matists were studied and interpreted. It was his effort 
therefore to be really the diplomatist in his relations 
with this attractive but dangerous woman. The party 
of four used often to dine together — Sir Arthur pushed 
his confidence so far — and on these occasions Mrs, 
Headway, availing herself of one of the privileges of 
a lady, even at the most expensive restaurant — used 
to wipe her glasses with her napkin. One evening, 
when after polishing a goblet she held it up to the 
light, giving it, with her head on one side, the least 
ghmmer of a wink, he said to himself as he watched 
her Ibat she looked like a modem bacchante. He 
noticed at this moment that the baronet was gazing at 
her too, and he wondered if the same idea had come 
to hira. He often wondered what the baronet thought; 
he had devoted first and last a good deal of specula- 
tion to the baronial class. Littlemore, alone, at this 
moment, was not observing Mrs. Headway; he never 
appeared to observe her, though she often observed 
him. Waterville asked himself among other things 
why Sia: Artliur had not brought his own friends to 
see her, for Paris during the several weeks that now 
elapsed was rich in EngHsh visitors. He wondered 
whether she had asked him and he had refused; he 
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would have liked very much to know whether she had 
asked him. He explained his curiosity to Littlemore, 
who, however, took very little interest in it. Little- 
more said, nevertheless, that he had no doubt she had 
asked him; she never would be deterred by false deli- 
cacy. 

"She has been very delicate with you,'* Waterville 
replied. "She hasn't been at all pressing of late." 

"It is only because she has given me up; she 
thinks Fm a brute." 

"I wonder what sh^ thinks of me," Waterville said, 
pensively. 

"Oh, she counts upon you to introduce her to the 
Minister. It's lucky for you that our representative 
here is absent." 

"Well," Waterville rejoined, "the Minister has 
settled two or three difficult questions, and I suppose 
he can settle this one. I shall do nothing but by the 
orders of my chief." He was very fond of talking 
about his chief. 

"She does me injustice," Littlemore added in a 
moment. "I have spoken to several people about her." 

"Ah; but what have you told them?" 

"That she lives at the H6tel Meurice; and that 
she wants to know nice people." 

"They are flattered, I suppose, at your thinking 
them nice, but they don't go," said Waterville. 

"I spoke of her to Mrs. Bagshaw, and Mrs. Bag- 
shaw has promised to go." 

"Ah," Waterville murmured; "you don't call Mrs. 
Bagshaw nice? Mrs. Headway won't see her." 

"That's exactly what she wants, — to be able to cut 
some one!" 
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Waterville had a theory that Sir Arthur was keep- 
ing Mrs. Headway as a surprise — he meant perhaps 
to produce her during the next London season. He 
presently, however, learned as much about the matter 
as he could have desired to know. He had once 
offered to accompany his beautiful compatriot to the 
Museum of the Luxembourg and tell her a little about 
the modem French school. She had not examined 
this collection, in spite of her determination to see 
everything remarkable (she carried her Murray in her 
lap even when she went to see the great tailor in the 
Rue de la Paix, to whom, as she said, she had given 
no end of points); for she usually went to such places 
with Sir Arthur, and Sir Arthur was indifferent to the 
modem painters of France. "He says there are much 
better men in England. I must wait for the Royal 
Academy, next year. He seems to think one can wait 
for anything, but I'm not so good at waiting as he. I 
can't afford to wait — I've waited long enough." So 
much as this Mrs. Headway said on the occasion of 
her arranging with Rupert Waterville that they should 
some day visit the Luxembourg together. She alluded 
to the Englishman as if he were her husband or her 
brother, her natural protector and companion. 

"I wonder if she knows how that sounds?" Water- 
ville said to himself. "I don't believe she would do 
it if she knew how it sounds." And he made the 
further reflection that when one arrived from San 
Diego there was no end to the things one had to 
learn; it took so many things to make a well-bred 
woman. Ciever as she was, Mrs. Headway was right 
1 saying that she couldn't afford lo wait. She must 
I quickly. She wrote to Waterville one day to 
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propose that they should go to the Museum on the 
morrow; Sir Arthur's mother was in Paris, on her way 
to Cannes, where she was to spend the winter. She 
was only passing through, but she would be there three 
days and he would naturally give himself up to her. She 
appeared to have the properest ideas as to what a 
gentleman would propose to do for his mother. She 
herself, therefore, would be free, and she named the 
hour at which she should expect him to call for her. 
He was punctual to the appointment, and they drove 
across the river in the large high-hung barouche in 
which she constantly rolled about Paris. With Mr. Max 
on the box — the courier was ornamented with enormous 
whiskers — this vehicle had an appearance of great re- 
spectability, though Sir Arthur assured her — she repeated 
this to her other friends — that in London, next year, 
they would do the thing much better for her. It struck 
her other friends of course that the baronet was pre- 
pared to be very consistent, and this on the whole was 
what Waterville would have expected of him. Little- 
more simply remarked that at San Diego she drove 
herself about in a rickety buggy, with muddy wheels, 
and with a mule very often in the shafts. Waterville 
felt something like excitement as he asked himself 
whether the baronet's mother would now consent to 
know her. She must of course be aware that it was 
a woman who was keeping her son in Paris at a season 
when English gentlemen were most naturally employed 
in shooting partridges. 

**She is staying at the Hdtel du Rhin, and I have 
made him feel that he mustn't leave her while she is 
here," Mrs. Headway said, as they drove up the narrow 
Rue de Seine. "Her name is Lady IJemesne, but her 
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fiiH title is the Honorable I,ady Demesne, as she's a 
Baron's daughter. Her father used to be a banker, 
but he did something or other for the Government — 
the Tories, you know, they call them — and so he was 
' ied to the peerage. So you see one can be raised! 
le has a lady with her as a companion." Waterville's 
aghbor gave him this information with a seriousness 
that made him smile; he wondered whether she thought 
he didn't know how a Baron's daughter was addressed. 
In that she was very provincial; she had a way of ex- 
aggerating the value of her intellectual acquisitions 
and of assuming that others had been as ignorant as 
she. He noted, too, that she had ended by suppress- 
ing poor Sir Arthiir's name altogether, and designating 
him only by a sort of conjugal pronoun. She had been 
so much, and so easily, married, that she was full of 
these misleading references to gentlemen. 



They walked through the gallery of the Luxem- 
bourg, and except that Mrs, Headway looked at every- 
thing at once and at nothing long enough, talked, as 
usual, rather too loud, and bestowed too much atten- 
tion on the bad copies that were being made of several 
indifferent pictures, she was a very agreeable com- 
panion and a grateful recipient of knowledge. She 
was very quick to understand, and Waterville was sure 
that before she left the gallery she knew something 
about the French school. She was quite prepared to 
compare it critically with London exhibitions of the 
following year. As Littleraore and he liad remarked 
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more than once, she was a. very odd mixture, H^ 
conversation, her personality, were full of little joints 
and seams, all of them very visible, where the old and 
the new had been pieced together. When they had 
passed through the different rooms of the palace Mrs. 
Headway proposed that instead of returning directly 
they should take a stroll in the adjoining gardens, 
which she wished very much to see and was sure she 
should like. She had quite seized the difference be- 
tween the old Paris and the new, and felt the force 
of the romantic associations of the Latin quarter as 
perfectly as if she had enjoyed all the benefits of 
modern culture. The autumn sun was warm in the 
alleys and terraces of the Luxembourg; the masses of 
foliage above them, clipped and squared, rusty with 
ruddy patches, shed a thick lacework over the white 
sky, which was streaked with the palest blue. The 
beds of flowers near the palace were of the vividesl 
yellow and red, and the sunlight rested on the smooth 
gray walls of those parts of its basement that looked 
south; in front of which, on the long green benches, 
a row of brown-cheeked nurses, in white caps and 
white aprons, sat offering nutrition to as many bundles 
of white drapery. There were other white caps wan- 
dering in the broad paths, attended by little brown 
French children; the small, straw-seated chairs were 
piled and stacked in some places and disseminated in 
others. An old lady in black, with white hair fastened 
over each of her temples by a large black comb, sat 
on the edge of a stone bench (too high for her delicate 
length), motionless, staring straight before her and 
holding a large door-key; under a tree a priest was 
reading — you could see his lips move at a distance; a 
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young soldier, dwarfish and red-legged, strolled past 
with his hands in his pockets, which were very much 
distended. Waterville sat down with Mrs. Headway 
on the straw-bottomed chairs, and she presently said, 
"I like this; it's even better than the pictures in the 
gallery. It's more of a picture." 

"Everything in France is a picture — even things 
that are ugly," Waterville replied. "Everything makes 
a subject." 

"Well, I lik6 France!" Mrs. Headway went on, 
with a little incongruous sigh. Then, suddenly, from 
an impulse even more inconsequent than her sigh, she 
added, "He asked me to go and see her, but I told 
him I wouldn't. She may come and see me if she 
likes." This was so abrupt that Waterville was slightly 
confounded; but he speedily perceived that she had 
returned by a short cut to Sir Arthur Demesne and 
his honorable mother. Waterville liked to know about 
other people's affairs, but he did not like this taste to 
be imputed to him; and therefore, though he was 
curious to see how the old lady, as he called her, 
would treat his companion, he was rather displeased 
with the latter for being so confidential. He had 
never imagined he was so intimate with her as that. 
Mrs. Headway, however, had a manner of taking in- 
timacy for granted; a manner which Sir Arthur's 
mother at least would be sure not to like. He pre- 
tended to wonder a little what she was talking about, 
but she scarcely explained. She only went on, through 
untraceable transitions: "The least she can do is to 
come. I have been very kind to her son. That's not 
a reason for my going to her — it's a reason for her 
coming to me. Besides, if she doesn't like what I've 
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done, she can leave me alone. I want to get into 
European society, but I want to get in in my own way. 
I don^t want to run after people; I want them to run 
after me. I guess they will, some day!" Waterville 
listened to this with his eyes on the ground; he felt 
himself blushing a little. There was something in 
Mrs. Headway that shocked and mortified him, and 
-jLittlemore had been right in saying that she had a 
j deficiency of shading. She was terribly distinct; her 
'■! motives, her impulses, her desires were absolutely glar- 
ing. She needed to see, to hear, her own thoughts. 
Vehement thought, with Mrs. Headway, was inevitably 
speech, though speech was not always thought, and 
now she had suddenly become vehement. "If she 
does once come — then, ah, then, I shall be too perfect 
with her; I sha'n't let her go! But she must take the 
first step. I confess, I hope she'll be nice." 

"Perhaps she won't," said Waterville perversely. 

"Well, I don't care if she isn't. He has never 
told me anything about her; never a word about any 
of his own belongings. If I wished, I might believe 
he's ashamed of them." 

"I don't think it's that." 

"I know it isn't. I know what it is. It's just 
modesty. He doesn't want to brag — he's too much of 
a gentleman. He doesn't want to dazzle me — he wants 
me to like him for himself. Well, I do like him," 
she added in a moment. "But I shall like him still 
better if he brings his mother. They shall know that 
in America." 

"Do you think it will make an impression in 
America?" Waterville asked, smiling. 
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"It will show them that I am visited by the British 
aristocracy. They won't like that." 

"Surely they grudge you no innocent pleasure," 
Waterville murmured, smiling still. 

"They grudged me common politeness — when I 
was in New York ! Did you ever hear how they treated 
me, when I came on from the West?" 

Waterville stared; this episode was quite new to 
him. His companion had turned towards him; her 
pretty head was tossed back like a flower in the wind ; 
there was a flush in her cheek, a shari)er light in her 
eye. "Ah! my dear New Yorkers, they're incapable 
of rudeness!" cried the young man. 

"You're one of them, I see. But I don't speak of 
the men. The men were well enough — though they 
did allow it." 

"Allow what, Mrs. Headway?" Waterville was quite 
in the dark. 

She would not answer at once; her eyes, glittering 
a little, were fixed upon absent images. "What did 
you hear about me over there? Don't pretend you 
heard nothing." 

He had heard nothing at all; there had not been 
a word about Mrs. Headway in New York. He could 
not pretend, and he was obliged to tell her this. "liut 
I have been away," he added, "and in America I 
didn't go out There's nothing to go out for in New 
York — only little boys and girls." 

"There are plenty of old women! Tlicy decided I 
was improper. I'm very well known in the West — 
I'm known from Chicago to San P'rancisofi - if tuA 
personally (in all cases), at least by reputation. Pe^^pJ<r 
can tell you out there. In New Vork they decided I 
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wasn't good enough. Not good enough for New York! 
What do you say to that?" And she gave a sweet 
little laugh. Whether she had struggled with her pride 
before making this avowal, Waterville never knew. 
The crudity of the avowal seemed to indicate that she 
had no pride, and yet there was a spot in her heart 
which, as he now perceived, was intensely sore and 
had suddenly begun to throb. "I took a house for 
the winter — one of the handsomest houses in the place 
— but I sat there all alone. They didn't think me 
proper. Such as you see me here, I wasn't a success ! 
I tell you the truth, at whatever cost. Not a decent 
woman came to see me!" 

Waterville was embarrassed; diplomatist as he was, 
he hardly knew what line to take. He could not see 
what need there was of her telling him the truth, 
though the incident appeared to have been most 
curious, and he was glad to know the facts on the 
best authority. It was the first he knew of this remark- 
able woman's having spent a winter in his native city 
— which was virtually a proof of her having come and 
gone in complete obscurity. It was vain for him to 
pretend that he had been a good deal away, for he 
had been appointed to his post in London only six 
months before, and Mrs. Headway's social failure pre- 
ceded that event. In the midst of these reflections 
he had an inspiration. He attempted neither to ex- 
plain, to minimize, nor to apologize; he ventured 
simply to lay his hand for an instant on her own and 
to exclaim, as tenderly as possible, "I wish / had 
known you were there!" 

"I had plenty of men — but men don't count. If 
they are not a positive help, they're a hinderance, and 
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more you have, the worse it looks. The women 
simply turned their backs," 

"They were afraid of you^they were jealous," 
Waterville said. 

"It's very good of you to try and explain it away; 
all I know is, not one of them crossed my threshold. 
You needn't try and tone it down; I know perfectly 
how the case stands. In New York, if you please, I 

"So much the worse for New York!" cried Water- 
ville, who, as he afterwards said to Littlemore, had 
got quite worked up. 

"And now you know why I want to get into society 
over here?" She jumped up and stood before him; 
with a dry, hard smile she looked down at him. Her 
smile itself was an answer to her question; it ex- 
pressed an urgent desire for revenge. There was an 
abruptness in her movements which left Waterville 
quite behind; but as he still sat there, returning her 
glance, he felt that he at last, in the light of that 
smile, the flash of that almost fierce question, under- 
stood Mis. Headway. 

She turned away, to walk to the gate of the garden, 
and he went with her, laughing vaguely, uneasily, at 
her tragic tone. Of course she expected him to help 
her to her revenge; but his female relations, his mother 
and his sisters, his innumerable cousins, had been a 
party to the slight she suffered, and he reflected as he 
walked along that aft;er all they had been right. They 
had been right in not going to see a woman who could 
chatter that way about her social wrongs; whether \ 
Mrs. Headway were respectable or not, they had a [ 
correct instinct, for at any rate she was vulgar. Euro- ' 

ne Stcs' of London, etc. 5 
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pean society might lei her in, but European society 
would be wrong. New York, Waterville said to him- 
self with a glow of civic pride, was quite capable of 
taking a higher stand in such a matter than London. 
They went some distance without speaking; at last he 
said, expressing honestly the thought which at that 
moment was uppermost in his mind, "I hate that 
phrase, 'getting into society.' I don't think one ought 
to attribute to one's self that sort of ambition, One 
ought to assume that one is in society — that one is 
society — and to hold that if one has good maimers, 
one has, from the social point of view, achieved the 
great thing. The rest regards others." 

For a moment she appeared not to understand; 
then she broke out: "Well, I suppose I haven't good 
manners; at any rate, I'm not satisfied! Of course, I 
don't talk right^ — I know that very well. But let me 
get where I want to first — ^then I'll look after my ex- 
pressions. If I once get there, I shall be perfectl" 
she cried with a tremor of passion. They reached the 
gate of the garden and stood a moment outside, op- 
posite to the low arcade of the Odfen, lined with 
bookstalls at which Waterville cast a slightly wistful 
glance, waiting for Mrs. Headway's carriage, which 
had drawn up at a short distance. The whiskered Max 
had seated himself within, and on the tense, elastic 
cushions had fallen into a doze. The carriage got 
into motion without his awaking; he came to his senses 
only as it stopped again. He started up, staring; 
then, without confusion, he proceeded to descend. 

"I have learned it in Italy — they say the siesia" he 
remarked with an agreeable smile, holding the door 
open to Mrs. Headway, 
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"Well, I should think you hadl" this lady replied, 
laughing amicably as she got into the vehicle, whither 
Waterville followed her. It ivas not a surprise to him 
to perceive that she spoiled her courier; she naturally 
would spoil her courier. But civilization begins at 
home, said Waterville; and the incident threw an 
ironical light upon her desire to get into society. It 
failed, however, to divert her thoughts from the sub- 
ject she was discussing with Waterville, for as Max 
ascended the box and the carriage went on its way, 
she threw out another little note of defiance. "If once J 
I'm all right over here, I can snap my fingers at New I 
York! You'll see the faces those women will make." [ 

Waterville was sure his mother and sisters would 
make no faces; but he felt afresh, as the carriage 
rolled back to the HStel Meurice, that now he under- 
Stood Mrs. Headway. As they were about to enter 
the court of the hotel a closed carriage passed before 
them, and while a few moments later he helped his 
companion to alight, he saw that Sir Arthur Demesne 
had descended from the other vehicle. Sir Arthur 
perceived Mrs. Headway, and instantly gave his hand 
to a lady seated in the coupi. This lady emerged with 
a certain slow impressiveness, and as she stood before , 
the door of the hotel — a woman still young and fair, 
with a good deal of height, gentle, tranquil, plainly 
dressed, yet distinctly imposing— Waterville saw that ' 
the baronet had brought his mother to call upon Nancy 
Beck. Mrs. Headway's triumph had begun; the Dowager 
Lady Demesne had taken the first step. Waterville 
wondered whether the ladies in New.York, notified by 
some magnetic wave, were distorting their features. 
Mrs. Headway, quickly conscious of wliat had hap- 
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pened, was neither too prompt to appropriate the 
nor too slow to acknowledge it. She just paused, 
smiling at Sir Arthur. 

"I wish to introduce my mother — she wants very 
much to know you." He approached Mrs. Headway; 
the lady had taken his arm. She was at once simple 
and circumspect; she had all the resources of an Eng- 
lish matron. 

Mrs. Headway, without advancing a step, put out 
her hands as if to draw her visitor ([uickly closer. "I 
declare, you're too sweet!" Waterville heard her say. 

He was turning away, as his own business was 
over; but the young Englishman, who had surrendered 
his mother to the embrace, as it might now almost be 
called, of their hostess, just checked him with a friendly 
gesture. "I daresay I sha'n't see you again — I'm going 
away." 

"Good-by, then," said Waterville, "You return to 
England?" 

"No; I go to Cannes with my mother." 

"You remain at Cannes?" 

"Till Christmas very likely." 

The ladies, escorted by Mr. Max, had passed into 
the hotel, and Waterville presently quitted his inter- 
locutor. He smiled as he walked away reflecting that 
this personage had obtained a concession from his 
mother only at the price of a concession. 

The next morning he went to see Littlemore, from 
whom he had a standing invitation to breakfast, and 
who, as usual, was smoking a cigar and looking 
through a dozen newspapers. Littlemore had a large 
apartment and an accomplished cook; he got up late 
and wandered about his room all the morning, stop- 
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ping from time to time to look out of his windows 

which overhung the Place de la Madeleine. They had 

not been seated many minutes at breakfast when 

Waterville announced that Mrs. Headway was about to 

be abandoned by Sir Arthur, who was going to Cannes. 
"That's no news to me," Littlemore said. "He 

came last night to bid me good-by." 

"To bid you good-by? He was very civil all of a 

sudden." 

"He didn't come from civility — he came from 

curiosity. Having dined here, he had a pretext for 

calling." 

"I hope his curiosity was satisfied," Waterville 

remarked, in the maim.er of a person who could enter 

into such a sentiment. 

Littlemore hesitated. "Well, I suspect not. He 

sat here some time, but we talked about everything 

but what he wanted to know." 
^L "And what did he want to know?" 
^ft "Whether I know anything against Nancy Beck." 
^k WaterviUe stared. "Did he call her Nancy Beck?" 
^H "We never mentioned her; but I saw what he 
^Bbited, and that he wanted me to lead up to her — - 
^H^ I woiUdn't do it." 
^H "Ah, poor man!" Waterville murmured. 
^^ "I don't see why you pity him," said Littlemore. 
^nirs. Beck's admirers were never pitied." 
^B "Well, of course he wants to many her." 
^m "Let him do it, then. I have nothing to say to it" 
^ft "He believes there's something in her past that's 
^Hbrd to swallow." 
^B "Let him leave it alone, then." 
H "How can he, if he's in love with her?"Water- 
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ville asked, in the tone of a man who could enter into 
that sentiment too. 

"Ah, my dear fellow, he must settle it himself. He 
has no right, at any rate, to ask me such a question. 
There was a moment, just as he was going, when 
he had it on his tongue's end. He stood there in the 
doorway, he couldn't leave me — he was going to plump 
out with it. He looked at me straight, and I looked 
straight at him; we remained that way for almost a 
minute. Then he decided to hold his tongue, and 
took himself off." 

Waterville listened to this little description with 
intense interest. "And if he had asked you, what 
would you have said?" 

"What do you think?" 

"Well, I suppose you would have said that his 
question wasn't fair?" 

"That would have been tantamount to admitting 
the worst." 

"Yes," said Waterville, thoughtfully, "you couldn't 
do that. On the other hand, if he had put it to you 
on your honor whether she were a woman to marry, 
it would have been very awkward." 

"Awkward enough. Fortunately, he has no business 
to put things to me on my honor. Moreover, nothing 
had passed between us to give him the right to ask 
me questions about Mrs. Headway. As she is a great 
friend of mine, he can't pretend to expect me to give 
confidential information about her." 

"You don't think she's a woman to marry, all the 
same," Waterville declared. "And if a man were to 
ask you that, you might knock him down, but it 
wouldn't be an answer." 
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"It would have to serve," said Littlemore. He 

added in a moment, "There are certain cases where 

it's a man's duty to commit perjury." 

Waterville looked grave. "Certain cases?" 

"Where a woman's honor is at stake." 

"I see what you mean. That's of course if he has 

been himself concerned — " 

"Himself or another. It doesn't matter." 

"I think it does matter. I don't like perjury," said 

Waterville. "It's a delicate question." 

They were interrupted by the arrival of the servant 

with a second course, and Littlemore gave a laugh as 

he helped himself. "It would be a joke to see her 

married to that superior being!" 

"It would be a great responsibility." 
"Responsibility or not, it would be very amusing." 
"Do you mean to assist her?" 
"Heaven forbid! But I mean to bet on her." 
Waterville gave his companion a serious glance; 

he thought him strangely superficial. The situation, 

however, was difficult, and he laid down his fork with 

a little sigh. 



PART SECOND. 



VI. 



The Easter holidays that year were unusually 
genial; mild, watery sunshine assisted the progress 
of the spring. The high, dense hedges, in Warwick- 
shire, were like walls of hawthorn imbedded in banks 
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primrose, and the tinest trees in England, spring- 
ing out of them with a regularity which suggested 
conservative principles, began to cover themselves 
with a kind of green downiness. Rupert Walerville, 
devoted to his duties and faithful in attendance at 
the Legation, had had little time to enjoy that rural 
hospitality which is the great inventiou of the English 
people and the most perfect expression of theit 
character. He had been invited now and then — for 
in London he commended himself to many people as 
a very sensible young man — but he had been obliged 
to decline more proposals than he accepted. It was 
still, therefore, rather a novelty to him to stay at one 
of those fine old houses, surrounded with hereditary 
acres, which from the first of his coming to England 
he had thought of with such curiosity and such envy. 
He proposed to himself to see as many of them as 
possible, but he disliked to do things in a hurry, or 
when his mind was preoccupied, as it was so apt to 
be, with what he believed to be business of import- 
ance. He kept the country-houses in reserve; he would 
take them up in their order, after he should have got 
a little more used to London. Without hesitation, 
however, he had accepted the invitation to Longlands; 
it had come to him in a simple and familiar note, from 
Lady Demesne, with whom he had no acquaintance. 
He knew of her return from Cannes, where she had 
spent the whole winter, for he had seen it related 
in a Sunday newspaper; yet it was with a certain 
surprise that he heard from her in these informal 
terms. "Dear Mr. Walerville," she wrote, "my son 
tells me that you will perhaps be able to come down 
here on the 17th, to spend two or three days. If you 
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promise 
you the society of your charming countrywoman, Mrs. 
Headway." 

He had seen Mrs. Headway; she had written to 

fortnight before from an hotel in Cork Street, 

say that she had arrived in London for the season 

id should be very glad to see him. He had gone 

her, trembling with the fear that she would 

break ground about her presentation; but he was 

agreeably surprised to observe that she neglected this 

topic She had spent the winter in Rome, travelling 

directly from that city to England, with just a little 

stop in Paris, to buy a few clothes. She had taken much 

satisfaction in Rome, where she made many friends; 

assured him that she knew half the Roman nobility, 

ley are charming people; they have only one fault, 

stay too long," she said. And, in answer to his 

;uiring glance, "I mean when they come to see you," 

le explained. "They used to come every evening, 

td they wanted to stay till the next day. They were 

princes and counts. ■ I used to give them cigars, &c. 

many people as I wanted," she added, in a 

lent, discovering perhaps in Waterville's eye the 

s of that sympathy with which six months before 

id listened to her account of her discomfiture in 

York. "There were lots of English; I knew all 

English, and I mean to visit them here. The 

waited to see what the English would do, 

to do the opposite. Thanks to that, I was spared 

precious specimens. There are, you know, some 

ones. Besides, in Rome, society doesn't matter, - 

have a feeling for the ruins and the Campagns 

in immense f ■■ - ■ - 
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always mooning round in some damp old temple. It 
reminded me a good deal of the country round San 
Diego — if it hadn't been for the temples. I liked to 
think it all over, when 1 was driving round; I was 
always brooding over the past" At this moment, how- 
ever, Mrs. Headway had dismissed the past; she was 
prepared to give herself up wholly to the actual. She 
wished Waterville to advise her as to how she should 
live — what she should do. Should she stay at a hotel 
or should she take a house? She guessed she had 
better take a house, if she could find a nice one. Max 
wanted to look for one, and she didn't know but she'd 
let him; he got her such a nice one in Rome. She 
said nothing about Sir Arthur Demesne, who, it seemed 
to Waterville, would have been her natural guide and 
sponsor; he wondered whether her relations with the 
baronet had come to an end. Waterville had met 
him a couple of times since the opening of Parliament, 
and they had exchanged twenty words, none of which, 
however, had reference to Mrs. Headway. Waterville 
had been recalled to London just after the incident of 
which he was witness in the court of the H6tel Meurice; 
and all he knew of its consequence was what he had 
learned from Littlemore, who, on his way back to 
America, where he had suddenly ascertained that there 
were reasons for his spending the winter, passed through 
the British capital. Littlemore had reported that Mrs. 
Headway was enchanted with Lady Demesne, and had 
no words to speak of her kindness and sweetness, "She 
told me she liked to know her son's friends, and I 
told her I liked to know my friends' mothers," Mrs. 
Headway had related. "I should be willing to be old 
if I could be like that," she had added, oblivious for 
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the moment that she was at least as near to the age 
of the mother as to that of the son. The mother aad 
son, at any rale, had retired to Cannes together, and 
at this moment Littlemore had received letters from 
home which caused him to start for Arizona. Mrs, 
Headway had accordingly been left to her own devices, 
and he was afraid she had bored herself, though Mrs, 
Bagshaw had called upon her. In November she had 
travelled to Italy, not by way of Cannes. 

"What do you suppose she'll do in Rome?" Water- 
ville had asked; his imagination failing him here, for 
he had not yet trodden the Seven Hills. 

"I haven't the least idea^ And I don't care!" 
Littlemore added in a moment. Before he left Lon- 
don he mentioned to Waterville that Mrs. Headway, 
on his going to take leave of her in Parts, had made 
another, and a rather unexpected, attack. "About the 
society business — she said I must really do something 
— she couldn't go on in that way. And she appealed 
to me in the name — I don't think I quite know how to 
say it," 

"I should be very glad if you would try," said 
Waterville, who was constantly reminding himself that 
Americans in Europe were, after all, in a manner, of a 
man in his position, as the sheep to the shepherd. 

"Well, in the name of the aifection that we had 
formerly entertained for each other." 

"The affection?" 

"So she was good enough to call it. But I deny 
it all. If one had to have an afiection for every woman 
one used to sit up 'evenings' with — !" And Littlemore 
paused, not defining the result of such an obligation. 
Waterville tried to imagine what it would be; while 
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his friend embarked for New York, without telling 
him how, after all, he had resisted Mrs. Headway's 
attack. 

At Christmas, Walerviile knew of Sir Arthur's 
return to England, and believed that he also knew 
that the baronet had not gone down to Rome. He 
had a theory that Lady Demesne was a very clever 
woman— clever enough to make her son do what she 
preferred and yet also make him think it his own 
choice. She had been politic, accommodating, about 
going to see Mrs. Headway; but, having seen her and 
judged her, she had determined to break the thing off. 
She had been sweet and kind, as Mrs. Headway said, 
because for the moment that was easiest; but she had 
made her last visit on the same occasion as her first. 
She had been sweet and kind, but she had set her 
face as a stone, and if poor Mrs. Headway, arriving in 
London for the season, expected to find any vague 
promises redeemed, she would taste of the bitterness 
of shattered hopes. He had made up his mind that, 
shepherd as he was, and Mrs. Headway one of his 
sheep, it was none of his present duty to run about 
after her, especially as she could be trusted not to 
stray too far. He saw her a second time, and she 
still said nothing about Sir Arthur, Waterville, who 
always had a theory, said to himself that she was 
waiting, that the baronet had not turned up. She was 
also getting into a house; the courier had found her in 
Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, a little gem, which was lo 
cost her what jewels cost. After all this, Waterville 
was greatly surprised at Lady Demesne's note, and he 
went down to Longlands with much the same im- 
patience with which, in Paris, he would have gone, if 
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Le had been able, to the first night of a new comedy. 
It seemed to him that, through a sudden stroke of 
good fortune, he had received a iil/ti iTauUur. 

It was agreeable to him to arrive at an English 
country-house at the close of the day. He liked the 
drive from the station in the twilight, the sight of the 
fields and copses and cottages, vague and lonely in 
contrast to his definite, lighted goal; the sound of the 
wheels on the long avenue, which turned and wound 
repeatedly without bringing him to what he reached 
however at last — the wide, gray front, with a glow in 
its scattered windows and a sweep of still firmer gravel 
up to the door. The front at Longlands, which was 
of this sober complexion, had a grand, pompous air; 
it was attributed to the genius of Sir Christopher 
Wren. There were wings which came forward in a 
semicircle, with statues placed at intervals on the 
cornice; so that in the flattering dusk it looked like an 
Italian palace, erected through some magical evocation 
in an English park. Waterville had taken a late train, 
which left him but twenty minutes to dress for dinner. 
He prided himself considerably on the art of dressing 
both qiuckly and well; but this operation left: him no 
time to inquire whether the apartment to which he 
had been assigned befitted the dignity of a Secretary 
of Legation. On emerging from his room he found 
there was an ambassador in the house, and this dis- 
covery was a check to uneasy reflections. He tacitly 
assumed that he would have had a better room if it 
had not been for the ambassador, who was of course 
counted first. The large, brilliant house gave an im- 
pression of the last century and of foreign taste, of 
light colors, high, vaulted ceilings, with pale mythologi- 
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cal frescos, gilded doors, surmounted by old Freii^i 
panels, faded tapestries and delicate damasks, stores 
of ancient china, among which great jars of pink roses 
were conspicuous. The people in the house had 
assembled for dinner in the principal hall, which was 
animated by a fire of great logs, and the company was 
so numerous that Waterville was afraid he was the 
last. Lady Demesne gave him a smile and a touch of 
her hand; she was very tranquil, and, saying nothing 
in particular, treated him as if he had been a constant 
visitor. Waterville was not sure whether he liked this 
or hated it; but these alternatives mattered equally 
littie to his hostess, who looked at her guests as if to 
see whether the number were right. The master of 
tlie house was talking to a lady before the fire; when 
he caught sight of Waten'ille across the room, he 
waved him "how d'ye do," with an air of being de- 
lighted to see him. He had never had that air in 
Paris, aiid Waterville had a chance to observe, what 
he had often heard, to how much greater advantage 
the English appear in their country houses. Lady 
Demesne turned to him again, with her sweet vague 
smile, which looked as if it were the same for every- 
thing. 

"We are waiting for Mrs. Headway," she said. 

"Ah, she has arrived?" Waterville had quite for- 
gotten her. 

"She came at half-past five. At six she went to 
dress. She had two hours." 

"Let us hope that the results will be proportionate," 
said Waterville, smiling. 

"Oh, tlie results; I don't know," Lady Demesne 
murmured, without looking ai him; and in these 
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simple words Waterville saw the confirmation of his 
theory thai she was playing a deep game. He won- 
dered whether he should sit next to Mrs. Headway at 
dinner, and hoped, with due deference to this lady's 
charms, ihat he should have something more novel. 
The results of a toilet which she had protracted 
through two hours were presently visible. She ap- 
peared on the staircase which descended to the hall, 
and which, for three minutes, as she came down 
rather slowly, facing the people heneath, placed her 
in considerable relief. Waterville, as he looked at 
her, felt that this was a moment of importance for 
her: it was virtually her entrance into English so- 
ciety. Mrs. Headway entered English society very 
well, with her charming smile upon her lips and with 
the trophies of the Rue de la Paix trailing hehind 
her. She made a portentous rustling as she moved. 
People turned their eyes toward her; there was soon 
a perceptible diminution of talk, though talk had not 
been particularly audible. She looked very much 
alone, and it was rather pretentious of her to come 
down last, though it was possible that this was simply 
because, before her glass, she had been unable to 
please herself For she evidently felt the importance 
of the occasion, and Watervdle was sure that her 
heart was beating. She was very valiant, however; 
she smiled more intensely, and advanced like a 
woman who was used to being looked at. She had at 
any rate the support of knowing that she was pretty; 
for nothing on this occasion was wanting to her pret- 
tiness, and the determination to succeed, which might I 
have made her hard, was veiled in the virtuous con- , 
Kfeaousness that she had neglected nothing. Lady 
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Demesne went forward to meet her; Sir Arthur ti 
no notice of her; and presently Waterville found 
himself proceeding to dinoer with the wife of an ec- 
clesiastic, to whom Lady Demesne had presented him 
for this purpose when the hall was almost empty. 
The rank of this ecclesiastic in the hierarchy he 
learned early on the morrow; hut in the mean time 
it seemed to him strange, somehow, that in England 
ecclesiastics should have wives. English life, even at 
the end of a year, was full of those surprises. The 
lady, however, was very easily accounted for; she 
was in no sense a violent exception, and tliere had 
been no need of the Reformation to produce her. 
Her name was Mrs. April; she was wrapped in a 
large lace shawl; to eat her dinner she removed but 
one glove, and the other gave Waterville at moments 
an odd impression that the whole repast, in spile of 
its great completeness, was something of the picnic 
order. Mrs. Headway was opposite, at a little dis- 
tance; she had been taken in, as Waterville learned 
from his neighbor, by a general, a gentleman with a 
lean, aquiline face and a cultivated whisker, and she 
had on the other side a smart young man of an identity 
less definite. Poor Sir Arthur sat between two ladies 
much older than himself, whose names, redolent of 
history, Waterville had often heard, and had asso- 
ciated with figures more romantic. Mrs. Headway 
gave Waterville no greeting; she evidently had not 
seen him till they were seated at table, when she 
simply stared at him with a violence of surprise that 
for a moment almost effaced her smile. It was a 
copious and well-ordered banquet, but as Waterville 
looked up and down the table he wondered whether 
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some of its elements might not be a little dull. As 
he made this reflection he became conscious that he 
was judging the affair much more from Mrs. Head- 
way's point of view than from his own. He knew 
no one but Mrs. April, who, displaying an almost 
motherly desire to give him information, told him the 
names of many of their companions; in return for 
which he explained to her that he was not in that set 
Mrs. Headway got on in perfection with her general; 
Waterville watched her more than he appeared to 
do, and saw that the general, who evidently was a 
cool hand, was drawing her out. Waterville hoped 
she would be careful. He was a man of fancy, in 
his way, and as he compared her with the rest of 
the company he said to himself that she was a very 
plucky little woman, and that her present undertaking 
had a touch of the heroic. She was alone against 
many, and her opponents were a very serried phalanx ; 
those who were there represented a thousand others. 
They looked so different from her that to the eye of 
the imagination she stood very much on her merits. 
All those people seemed so completely made up, so 
unconscious of effort, so surrounded with things to 
rest upon; the men with their clean complexions, 
their well-hung chins, their cold, pleasant eyes, their 
shoulders set back, their absence of gesture; the 
women, several very handsome, half strangled in strings 
of pearls, with smooth plain tresses, seeming to look 
at nothing in particular, supporting silence as if it 
were as becoming as candle-light, yet talking a little, 
sometimes, in fresh, rich voices. They were all 
wrapped in a community of ideas, of traditions; they 
understood each other's accent, even each other's 
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variations. Mrs. Headway, with all her prettiness, 
seemed to transcend these variations; she looked 
foreign, exaggerated; she had too much expression; 
she might have been engaged for the evening. Water- 
ville remarked, moreover, that English society was al- 
ways looking out for amusement and that its trans- 
actions were conducted on a cash basis. If Mrs. Head- 
way were amusing enough she would probably suc- 
ceed, and her fortune — if fortune there was — would 
not be a hinderance. 

In the drawing-room, after dinner, he went up to 
her, but she gave him no greeting. She only looked 
at him with an expression he had never seen before — 
a strange, bold expression of displeasure. 

"Why have you come down here?" she asked. 
"Have you come to watch me?" 

Waterville colored to the roots of his hair. He 
knew it was terribly little like a diplomatist; but he 
was unable to control his blushes. Besides, he was 
shocked, he was angry, and in addition he was 
mystified. "I came because I was asked," he said. 

"Who asked you?" 

"The same person that asked you, I suppose — 
Lady Demesne." 

"She's an old cat!" Mrs. Headway exclaimed, 
turning away from him. 

He turned away from her as well. He didn't know 
what he had done to deserve such treatment It was 
a complete surprise; he had never seen her like that 
before. She was a very vulgar woman; that was 
the way people talked, he supposed, at San Diego. 
He threw himself almost passionately into the con- 
versation of the others, who all seemed to him, pos-* 
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sibly a little by coatiast, extraordinarily genial and 
friendly. He had not, however, the consolation of 
seeing Mrs. Headway punished for her rudeness, for 
she was not in the least neglected. On the contrary, 
in the part of the room where she sat the group was 
denser, and every now and then it was agitated with 
unanimous laughter. If she should amuse them, he 
said to himself, she would succeed, and evidently she 
was amusing them. 



If she was strange, he had not come to the end 
of her strangeness. The next day was a Sunday and 
uncommonly fine; he was down before breakfast, and 
took a walk in the park, stopping to gaze at the thin- 
legged deer, scattered like pins on a velvet cushion 
over some of the remoter slopes, and wandering along 
the edge of a large sheet of ornamental water, which 
had a temple, in imitation of that of Vesta, on an 
island in the middle. He thought at this time no 
more about Mrs. Headway; he only reflected that 
these stately objects had for more than a hundred 
years furnished a background to a great deal of 
family history. A little more reflection would perhaps 
have suggested to him that Mrs. Headway was pos- 
sibly an incident of some importance in the history 
of a family. Two or three ladies failed to appear at 
breakfast; Mrs. Headway was one of them. 

" She tells me she never leaves her room till noon," 
he heard Lady Demesne say to the general, her com- 
panion of the previous evening, who had asked about 
her, "She takes three hours to dress." 
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"She's a monstrous clever woman!" the general 
exclaimed. 

"To do it in three hours?" 

"No, I mean the way she keeps her wits about 
her." 

"Yes; I think she's very clever," said Lady 
Demesne, in a tone in which Waterville flattered 
himself that he saw more meaning than the general 
could see. There was something in this tall, straight, 
deliberate woman, who seemed at once benevolent 
and distant, that Waterville admired. With her deli- 
cate surface, her conventional mildness, he could see 
that she was very strong; she had set her patience 
upon a height, and she carried it like a diadem. She 
had very little to say to Waterville, but every now 
and then she made some inquiry of him that showed 
she had not forgotten him. Demesne himself was 
apparently in excellent spirits, though there was no- 
thing bustling in his deportment, and he only went 
about looking very fresh and fair, as if he took a 
bath every hour or two, and very secure against the 
unexpected. Waterville had less conversation with 
him than with his mother; but the young man had 
found occasion to say to him the night before, in the 
smoking-room, that he was delighted Waterville had 
been able to come, and that if he was fond of real 
English scenery there were several things about there 
he should like very much to show him. 

"You must give me an hour or two before you 
go, you know; I really think there are some things 
you'll like." 

Sir Arthur spoke as if Waterville would be very 
fastidious; he seemed to wish to attach a vague .im« 
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pbrtance to him. On the Sunday morning after break- 
fast he asked Waterville if lie should care to go to 
church; most of the ladies and several of the men 
were going. 

"It's just as you please, you know; but it's rather 
a pretty walk across the fields, and a curious little 
church of King Stephen's time." 

Waterville knew what this meant; it was already a 
picture. Besides, he liked going to church, especially 
when he sat in the Squire's pew, which was sometimes 
as big as a boudoir. So he replied that he should be 
delighted. Then he added, without explaining his 

"Is Mrs. Headway going?" 

"I really don't know," said his host, with an ab- 
rupt change of tone — as if Waterville had asked him 
whether the housekeeper were going. 

"The English are awfully queer!" Waterville in- 
dulged mentally in this exclamation, to which since 
his arrival in England he had had recourse whenever 
he encountered a gap in the consistency of things. 
The church was even a better picture than Sir Arthur's 
description of it, and Waterville said to himself that 
Mrs. Headway had been a great fool not to come. He 
knew what she was after; she wished to study English 
life, so that she might take possession of it, and to 
pass in among a hedge of bobbing rustics, and sit 
among the monuments of the old Demesnes, would 
have told her a great deal about English life. If she 
wished to fortify herself for the struggle she had better 
come to that old churclu When he returned to Long- 
lands — he had walked back across the meadows with 
Uie canon's wife, who was a vigorous pedestrian— it 
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wanted half an hour of luncheon, and he was unwill- 
ing to go indoors. He remembered that he had not 
yet seen the gardens, and he wandered away in search 
of them. They were on a scale which enabled him to 
find them without difficulty, and they looked as if 
they had been kept up unremittingly for a century or 
two. He had not advanced very far between tiieir 
blooming borders when he heard a voice that he re- 
cognized, and a moment after, at the turn of an alley, 
he came upon Mrs. Headway, who was attended by 
the master of Longlands. She was bareheaded be- 
neath her parasol, which she flung back, stopping short, 
as she beheld her compatriot. 

"Oh, it's Mr. Waterville come to spy me out as 
usual!*' It was with this remark that she greeted the 
slightly embarrassed young man. 

"Hallo! youVe come home from church," Sir Arthur 
said, pulling out his watch. 

Waterville was struck with his coolness. He ad- 
mired it; for, after all, he said to himself, it must 
have been disagreeable to him to be interrupted. He 
felt a little like a fool, and wished he had kept Mrs. 
April with him, to give him the air of having come 
for her sake. 

Mrs. Headway looked adorably fresh, in a toilet 
which Waterville, who had his ideas on such matters, 
was sure would not be regarded as the proper thing 
for a Sunday morning in an English country house: 
a nigligi of white flounces and frills, interspersed with 
yellow ribbons — a garment which Madame de Pom- 
padour might have worn when she received a visit 
from Louis XV., but would probably not have worn 
when she went into the world. The sight of this 
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costume gave the finishing touch to Waterville's im- 
pression that Mrs. Headway knew, on the whole, what 
she was about She would take a line of her own; 
she would not be too accommodating. She would not 
come down to breakfast; she would not go to church; 
she would wear on Sunday mornings little elaborately 
informal dresses, and look dreadfully un-British and 
un-Protestant. Perhaps, after all, this was better. She 
began to talk with a certain volubility. 

"Isn't this too lovely? I walked all the way from 
the house. Fm not much at walking, but the grass 
in this place is like a parlor. The whole thing is be- 
yond everjrthing. Sir Arthur, you ought to go and look 
after the Ambassador; it's shameful the way Tve kept 
you. You didn't care about the Ambassador? You 
said just now you had scarcely spoken to him, and 
you must make it up. I never saw such a way of ne- 
glecting your guests. Is that the usual style over here? 
Go and take him out for a ride, or make him play a 
game of billiards. Mr. Waterville will take me home; 
besides, I want to scold him for spying on me." 

Waterville sharply resented this accusation. "I had 
no idea you were here," he declared. 

"We weren't hiding," said Sir Arthur quietly. 
** Perhaps you'll see Mrs. Headway back to the house. 
1 think I ought to look after old DavidofF. I believe 
lunch is at two." 

He left them, and Waterville wandered through 
the gardens with Mrs. Headway. She immediately 
"wished to know if he had come there to look after 
^er; but this inquiry was accompanied, to his surprise, 
^th the acrimony she had displayed the night before. 
He was determined not to let that pass, however; 
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when people had treated him iii that way they shotlla 
not be allowed to forget it. 

"Do you suppose I am always thinking of you?" he 
asked, "You're out of my mind sometimes. I came 
here to look at the gardens, and if you hadn't spoken 
to me I should have passed on." 

Mrs. Headway was perfectly good-natured; she ap- 
peared not even to hear his defence, "He has got two 
other places," she simply rejoined. "That's just what 
I wanted to know." 

But Waterville would not be turned away from his 
grievance. That mode of reparation to a person whom 
you had insulted which consisted in forgetting that 
yon had done so, was doubtless largely in use in New 
Mexico; but a person of honor demanded something 
more. "What did you mean last night by accusing 
me of having come down here to watch you? You 
must excuse me if I tell you that I think you were 
rather rude." The sting of this accusation lay in the 
fact that there was a certain amount of truth in it; yet 
for a moment Mrs. Headway, looking very blank, failed 
to recognize the allusion. "She's a barbarian, after 
all," thought Waterville. "She thinks a woman may 
slap a man's face and run awayl" 

"Oh!" cried Mrs. Headway, suddenly, "I remem- 
ber, I was angry with you; I didn't expect to see you. 
But I didn't really care about it at all. Every now 
and then I am angry, like that, and 1 work it off on 
any one that's handy. But it's over in three minutes, 
and I never think of it again. I was angry last night; 
I was furious with the old woman." 

"With the old woman?" 

"With Sir Arthur's mother. She has no business 
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here, any way. In this country, when the husband 
dies, they're expected to clear out She has a house 
of her own, ten miles from here, and she has another 
in Portman Square; so she's got plenty of places to 
live. But she sticks — she sticks to him like a plaster. 
All of a sudden it came over me that she didn't invite 
me here because she liked me, but because she 
suspects me. She's afraid we'll make a match, and 
she thinks I ain't good enough for her son. She must 
think I'm in a great hurry to get hold of him. I never 
went after him, he came after me. I should never 
have thought of anjrthing if it hadn't been for him. 
He began it last summer at Homburg; he wanted to 
know why I didn't come to England; he told me I 
should have great success. He doesn't know much 
about it, any way; he hasn't got much gumption. But 
he's a very nice man, all the same; it's very pleasant 
to see him surrounded by his — " And Mrs. Headway 
paused a moment, looking admiringly about her — 
"Surrounded by all his old heir-looms. I like the old 
place," she went on; "it's beautifully mounted; I'm 
quite satisfied with what I've seen. I thought Lady 
Demesne was very friendly; she left a card on me in 
London, and very soon after, she wrote to me to ask 
me here. But I'm very quick; I sometimes see things 
in a flash. I saw something yesterday, when she came 
to speak to me at dinner-time. She saw I looked 
pretty, and it made her blue with rage; she hoped I 
would be ugly. I should like very much to oblige her; 
but what can one do? Then I saw that she had asked 
me here only because he insisted. He didn't come to 
see me when I first arrived — he never came near me 
for ten days. She managed to prevent him; she got 
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him to make some promise. But he changed his mind 
after a little, and then he had to do something really 
polite. He called three days in succession, and he 
made her come. She's one of those women that resists 
as long as she can, and then seems to give in, while 
she's really resisting more than ever. She hates me 
like poison; I don't know what she thinks I've done. 
She's very underhand; she's a regular old cat. When 
I saw you last night at dinner, I thought she had got 
you here to help her." 

"To help her?" Waterville asked. 

"To tell her about me. To give her information, 
that she can make use of against me. You may tell 
her what you like!" 

Waterville was almost breathless with the attention 
he had given this extraordinary burst of confidence, 
and now he really felt faint. He stopped short; Mrs. 
Headway went on a few steps, and then, stopping too, 
turned and looked at him. "You're the most unspeak- 
able woman!" he exclaimed. She seemed to him in- 
deed a barbarian. 

She laughed at him — he felt she was laughing at 
his expression of face — and her laugh rang through 
the stately gardens. "What sort of a woman is that?" 

"You've got no delicacy," said Waterville, reso- 
lutely. 

She colored quickly, though, strange to say, she 
appeared not to be angry. "No delicacy?" she re- 
peated. 

"You ought to keep those things to yourself." 

"Oh, I know what you mean; I talk about every- 
thing. When I'm excited I've got to talk. But I 
must do things in my own way. Fve got plenty of 
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ydicacy, when people are nice to me. Ast Arthur 
Demesne if I ain't delicate — ask George Littlemore if 
I ain'L Don't stand there all day; come in to iunch!" 
And Mrs. Headway resumed her walk, while Ruperl 
Waterville, raising his eyes for a moment, slowly over- 
took her. "Wait till I gel settled; then I'll be deli- 
cate," she pursued. "Vou can't be delicate when 
you're trying to save your life. It's very well for yeii 
to talk, with the whole American Legation to back 
you. Of course I'm excited. I've got hold of this 
thing, and I don't mean to let go!" Before they 
reached the house she told him why he had been in- 
vited to Longlands at the same time as herself Water- 
ville woflld have liked to believe that his personal 
attractions sufficiently explained the fact; but she took 
BO account of this supposition. Mrs. Headway pre- 
ferred to think that she lived in an element of in- 
^^Benious machination, and that most things that hap- 
^^BSied bad reference to herself. Waterville had been 
^^Kked because he represented, however modestly, the 
^^iDnerican Legation, and their host had a friendly 
desire to make it appear that this pretty American 
visitor, of whom no one knew anything, was under the 
protection of that establishment. "It would start me 
better," said Mrs. Headway, serenely. "You can't help 
yourself— you've helped to start me. If be had known 
the Minister he would have asked him — or the first 
Secretary. But he don't know them." 

They reached the house by the time Mrs. Headway 
had developed this idea, which gave Waterville a pre- 
text more than sufficient for detaining her in the por- 
^^ico. "Do you mean to say Sir Arthur told you this?" 
^Hhe inquired, almost sternly. 
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"Told me? Of course not! Do yoii suppose I 
would let him take the tone with me that I need any 
favors? I should like to hear him tell me that Fm in 
want of assistance!" 

"I don't see why he shouldn't — at the pace you go 
yourself. You say it to every one." 

"To every one? I say it to you, and to George 
Littlemore — when I'm nervous. I say it to you be- 
cause I like you, and to him because Fm afraid of 
him. Fm not in the least afraid of you, by the way. 
I'm all alone — I haven't got any one. I must have 
some comfort, mustn't I? Sir Arthur scolded me for 
putting you off last night — he noticed it; and that was 
what made me guess his idea." 

"Fm much obliged to him," said Waterville, rather 
bewildered. 

"So mind you answer for me. Don't you want to 
give me your arm, to go in?" 

"You're a most extraordinary combination," he 
murmured, as she stood smiling at him. 

"Oh, come, don't you fall in love with me!" she 
cried, with a laugh; and, without taking his arm, 
passed in before him. 

That evening, before he went to dress for dinner, 
Waterville wandered into the library, where he felt 
sure that he should find some superior bindings. There 
was no one in the room, and he spent a happy half- 
hour among the treasures of literature and the triumphs 
of old morocco. He had a great esteem for good lite- 
rature; he held that it should have handsome covers. 
The daylight had begun to wane, but whenever, in 
the rich-looking dimness, he made out the glimmer of 
a well-gilded back, he took down the volume and car- 
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Tied it to oae of the deep-set wiodows. He had just 
finished the inspection of a delightfully fragrant folio, 
and was about to carry it back to its niche, when he 
found himself standing face to face with Lady Demesne. 
He was startled for a moment, for her tall, slim figure, 
her fair visage, which looked white in the high, brown 
room, and the air of serious intention with which she 
presented herself, gave something spectral to her pre- 
sence. He saw her smile, however, and heard her 
say, in that tone of hers which was sweet almost lo 
sadness, "Are you looking at our books? I'm afraid 
they are rather dull." 

"Dull? Wliy, they are as bright as the day they 
were bound." And he turned the glittering panels of 
B folio towards her. 
"I'm afraid I haven't looked at them for a long 
' she murmured, going nearer to the window, 
; she stood looking out. Beyond the clear pane 
e park stretched away, with the grayness of evening 
J to hang itself on the great limbs of the 
The place appeared cold and empty, and the 
i had an air of conscious importance, as if nature 
herself had been bribed somehow to take the side of 
county families. Lady Demesne was not an easy 
person to talk with; she was neither spontaneous nor 
abundant; she was ctmscious of herself, conscious of 
many things. Her very simplicity was conventional, 
though it was rather a noble convention. You might 
have pitied her, if you had seen that she lived in con- 
stant unrelaxed communion with certain rigid ideals. 
This made her at times seem tired, like a person who 
s undertaken loo much. She gave an impression of 
1 brightness, which was not at all brilliancy, but a 
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carefully preserved purity. She said nothing for a 
moment, and there was an appearance of design in 
her silence, as if she wished to let him know that she 
had a certain business with him, without taking the 
trouble to announce it. She had been accustomed to 
expect that people would suppose things, and to be 
saved the trouble of explanations. Waterville made 
some hap-hazard remark about the beauty of the 
evening (in point of fact, the weather had changed for 
the worse), to which she vouchsafed no reply. Then, 
presently, she said, with her usual gentleness, "I hoped 
I should find you here — I wish to ask you something." 

"Anything I can tell you — I shall be delighted!" 
Waterville exclaimed. 

She gave him a look, not imperious, almost ap- 
pealing, which seemed to say — "Please be very simple 
— very simple indeed." Then she glanced about her, 
as if there had been other people in the room; she 
didn't wish to appear closeted with him, or to have 
come on purpose. There she was, at any rate, and 
she went on. "When my son told me he should ask 
you to come down, I was very glad. I mean, of course, 
that we were delighted — " And she paused a moment 
Then she added, simply, "I want to ask you about 
Mrs. Headway." 

"Ah, here it is!" cried Waterville within himself. 
More superficially, he smiled, as agreeably as possible, 
and said, "Ah yes, I see!" 

"Do you mind my asking you? I hope you don't 
mind. I haven't any one else to ask." 

"Your son knows her much better than I do." 
Waterville said this without an intention of malice, 
simply to escape from the difficulties of his situation; 
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but after he had said it, he was almost frightened by 
its mocking sound. 

"I don't think he knows her. She knows him, 
which is very different. When I ask him about her, 
he merely tells me she is fascinating. She is fascinat- 
ing," said her ladyship, with inimitable dryness. 

" So I think, myself. I like her very much," Water- 
ville rejoined, cheerfully. 

"You are in all the better position to speak of her, 
then." 

"To speak well of her," said Waterville smiling. 

"Of course, if you can. I should be delighted to 
hear you do that That's what I wish — to hear some 
good of her." 

It might have seemed, after this, that nothing would 
have remained but for Waterville to launch himself in 
a panegyric of his mysterious countrywoman; but he 
was no more to be tempted into that danger than into 
another. "I can only say I like her," he repeated. 
"She has been very kind to me." 

"Every one seems to like her," said Lady Demesne, 
with an unstudied effect of pathos. "She is certainly 
very amusing." 

"She is very good-natured; she has lots of good 
intentions." 

"What do you call good intentions?" asked Lady 
Demesne, very sweetly. 

"Well, I mean that she wants to be friendly and 
pleasant." 

"Of course you have to defend her. She's your 
countrywoman." 

"To defend her — I must wait till she's attacked," 
said Waterville, laughing. 
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"That's very true. I needn't call your attention 
to the fact that I am not attacking her. I should 
never attack a person staying in this house. I only 
want to know something about her, and if you can't 
tell me, perhaps at least you can mention some one 
who will." 

"She'll tell you herself. Tell you by the hour!" 
"What she has told my son? I shouldn't under- 
stand it. My son doesn't understand it. It's very 
strange. I rather hoped you might explain it." 

Waterville was silent a moment. "I'm afraid I 
can't explain Mrs. Headway," he remarked at last. 
"I see you admit she is very peculiar." 
Waterville hesitated again. "It's too great a re- 
sponsibility to answer you." He felt that he was very 
disobliging; he knew exactly what Lady Demesne 
wished him to say. He was unprepared to blight the 
reputation of Mrs. Headway to accommodate Lady 
Demesne; and yet, with his active little imagination, 
he could enter perfectly into the feelings of this tender, 
formal, serious woman, who — it was easy to see — had 
looked for her own happiness in the cultivation of duty 
and in extreme constancy to two or three objects of 
devotion chosen once for all. She must, indeed, have 
had a vision of things which would represent Mrs. 
Headway as both displeasing and dangerous. But he 
presently became aware that she had taken his last 
words as a concession in which she might find help. 
"You know why I ask you these things, then?" 
"I think I have an idea," said Waterville, persisting 
in irrelevant laughter. His laugh sounded foolish in 
his own ears. 

"If you know that, I think you ought to assist me*" 
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[fir tone changed as she spoke these words; there was 
a quick tremor in it; he could see it was a confession 
of distress. Her distress was deep; he immediately 
felt that it must have been, before she made up her 
mind to speak to him. He was sorry for her, and 
determined to be very serious. 

"If I could help you I would. But my position is 
very difficult." 

"It's not so difRcult as mine!" She was going all 
lengths; she was really appealing to him. "I don't 
imagine that you are under any obligation to Mrs. 
Headway — you seem to me very different," she added. 

Waterville was not insensible to any discrimination 
that told in his favor; hut these words gave him a 
slight shock, as if they had been an attempt at bribery. 
"I am surprised that you don't like her," he ventured 
to observe. 

Lady Demesne looked out of the window a little. 
"I don't think you are really surprised, though possibly 
you try to be. I don't like her, at any rate, and I 
can't fancy why my son should. She's very pretty, 
and she appears to be very clever; but I don't trust 
her. I don't know what has taken possession of him; 
it is not usual in his family to marry people like that. 
I don't think she's a lady. The person I should wish 
for hira would be so very different — perhaps you can 
see what I mean. There's something in her history 
that we don't understand. My son understands it no 
better than I. If you could only explain to us, that 
might be a help. I treat yon with great confidence 
the first time I see you; it's because I don't know 
where to turn. I am exceedingly anxious." 

. It was very plain that she was anxious; her manner 
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had become more vehement; her eyes seemed to shine 
in the thickening dusk. "Are you very sure there is 
danger?" Waterville asked. "Has he asked her to 
many him, and has she consented?" 

"If I wait till they settle it all, it will be too late. 
I have reason to believe that my son is not engaged, 
but he is terribly entangled. At the same time he is 
very uneasy, and that may save him yet. He has a 
great sense of honor. He is not satisfied about her 
past life; he doesn't know what to think of what we 
have been told. Even what she admits is so strange. 
She has been married four or five times — she has been 
divorced again and .igain — it seems so extraordinary. 
She tells him that in America it is different, and I 
daresay you have not our ideas; but really there is a 
limit to everything. There must have been some great 
irregularities — I am afraid some great scandals. It's 
dreadful to have to accept such things. He has not 
told me all this; but it's not necessary he should tell 
me; I know him well enough to guess." 

"Does he know that you have spoken to me?" 
Waterville asked. 

"Not in the least. But I must tell you that I shall 
repeat to him anything that you may say against her." 

"I had better say nothing, then. It's very delicate. 
Mrs. Headway is quite undefended. One may like 
her or not, of course. I have seen nothing of her that 
is not perfectly correct." 

"And you have heard nothing?" 

Waterville remembered Littlemore's assertion that 
there were cases in which a man was bound in honor 
to tell an untruth, and he wondered whether this were 
such a case. Lady Demesne imposed herself, she 
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made him believe in Uie reality of her grievance, and 
he saw the gulf that divided her from a pushing little 
woman who had lived with Western editors. She was 
right to wish not to be connected with Mrs. Headway. 
After all, there had been nothing in his relations with 
that lady to make it incumbent on him to lie for her. 
He had not sought her acquaintance, she had sought 
his; she had sent for him to come and see her. And 
yet he couldn't give her away, as they said in New 
York; that stuck in his throat. "I am afraid I really 
can't say anything. And it wouldn't matter. Your son 
won't give her up because I happen not to like her," 

"If he were to believe she has done wrong, he 
would give her up." 

"Well, I have no right to say so," said Waterville. 
Lady Demesne turned away; she was much disap- 
pointed in him. He was afraid she was going to break 
out^"Why, then, do you suppose 1 asked you here?" 
She quitted her place near the window and was ap- 
parently about lo leave the room. But she stopped 
short. "You know something against her, but you 
won't say it." 

Waterville hugged his folio and looked awkward. 
"You attribute things to me. I shall never say any- 
thing." 

"Of course you are perfectly free. There is some 
one else who knows, I think — another American — a. 
gentleman who was in Paris when my son was there. 
I have forgotten his name." 

. "A friend of Mrs. Headway's? I suppose you 

I mean George I.ittlemore." 

I "Yes— Mr. Littkmore. He has a sister, whom I 

1 have met; I didn't know she was his sister till to-day. 
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Mrs. Headway spoke of her, but I find she doesn't 
know her. That itself is a proof, I think. Do you think 
he would help me?" Lady Demesne asked, very simply. 

"I doubt it, but you can try." 

"I wish he had come with you. Do you think he 
would come?" 

"He is in America at this moment, but I believe 
he soon comes back." 

"I shall go to his sister; I will ask her to bring 
him to see me. She is extremely nice; I think she 
will understand. Unfortunately there is very little time." 

"Don't count too much on Littlemore," said Water- 
ville, gravely. 

"You men have no pity." 

"Why should we pity you? How can Mrs. Head- 
way hurt such a person as you?" 

Lady Demesne hesitated a moment. "It hurts me 
to hear her voice." 

"Her voice is very sweet" 

"Possibly. But she's horrible!" 

This was too much, it seemed to Waterville; poor 
Mrs. Headway was extremely open to criticism, and he 
himself had declared she was a barbarian. Yet she 
was not horrible. "It's for your son to pity you. If 
he doesn't, how can you expect it of others?" 

"Oh, but he does!" And with a majesty that was 
more striking even than her logic. Lady Demesne 
moved towards the door. 

Waterville advanced to open it for her, and as she 
passed out he said, "There's one thing you can do- 
try to like her!" 

She shot him a terrible glance. "That would be 
worst of all!" 
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George Littlemore arrived in LvjiifleH' on the - 
twentieth of May, and one of the first things he did ' 
was to go and see Waterville at the Legation, where 
he made known to him that he had taken for the rest 
of the season a house at Queen Anne's Gate, so that 
his sister and her husband, who, under the pressure of 
diminished rents, had let their own town- residence, 
might come up and spend a couple of months with him, 

"One of the consequences of your having a house 
■will be that you will have to entertain Mrs. Headway," 
Waterville said, 

Littlemore sat there with his hands crossed upon 
his stick; he looked at Waterville with an eye that failed 
to kindle at the mention of this lady's name. "Has she 
got into European society?" he asked, rather languidly. 

"Very much, I should say. She has a house, and 
a carriage, and diamonds, and everything handsome. 
She seems already to know a lot of people; they put 
her name in the Morning Posl. She has come up 
very quickly; she's almost famous. Every one is ask- 
ing about her — you'll be plied with questions." 

Littlemore listened gravely. "How did she get in?" 

"She met a large party at Longlands, and made 
them all think her great fun. They must have taken 
her up; she only wanted a start" 

Littlemore seemed suddenly to he struck with the 
grotesqueness of this news, to which his first response 
was a burst of quick laughter. "To think of Nancy 
Beckl The people here are queer people. There's 

one they won't go after. They wouldn't touch her 

"ew York." 
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"Oh, New York's olji-fashiqned," said WAterville; 
aod ^e : announced, to ii^s-iriend that Lady Demesne 
/ '/. wa§ \rea7. eager for his arrival, and wanted to make 
. -' 'him telp her prevent her son's bringing such a per- 
son into the family. Littlemore apparently was not 
alarmed at her ladyship's projects, and intimated, in 
the manner of a man who thought them rather im- 
pertinent, that he could trust himself to keep out of 
her way. "It isn't a proper marriage, at any rate," 
Waterville declared. 

"Why not, if he loves her?" 

"Oh, if that's all you want!" cried Waterville, with 
a degree of cynicism that rather surprised his com- 
panion. "Would you marry her yourself?" 

" Certainly, if I were in love with her." 

"You took care not to be that." 

"Yes, I did — and so Demesne had better have 
done. But since he's bitten — I" and Littlemore 
terminated his sentence in a suppressed yawn. 

Waterville presently asked him how he would 
manage, in view of his sister's advent, about asking 
Mrs. Headway to his house; and he replied that he 
would manage by simply not asking her. Upon this, 
Waterville declared that he was very inconsistent; to 
which Littlemore rejoined that it was very possible. 
But he asked whether they couldn't talk about some- 
thing else than Mrs. Headway. He couldn't enter into 
the young man's interest in her, and was sure to have 
enough of her later. 

Waterville would have been sorry to give a false 
idea of his interest in Mrs. Headway; for he flattered 
himself the feeling had definite limits. He had been 
two or three times to see her; but it was a relief to 
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think that she was now quite independent of him. 
There had been no revival of that intimate intercourse 
which occurred during the visit to Longlands. She 
could dispense with assistance now; she knew herself 
that she was in the current of success. She pretended 
to be surprised at her good fortune, especially at its 
rapidity; but she was really suprised at nothing. She 
took things as they came, and, being essentially a wo- 
man of action, wasted almost as little time in elation 
as she would have done in despondence. She talked 
a great deal about Lord Edward and Lady Margaret, 
and about such other members of the nobility as had 
shown a desire to cultivate her acquaintance; profess- 
ing to understand perfectly the sources of a popidarity 
which apparently was destined to increase. "They 
come to laugh at me," she said; "they come simply to 
get things to repeat I can't open my mouth but they 
burst into fits. It's a settled thing that I'm an 
American humorist; if 1 say the simplest things, they 
begin to roar. I must express myself somehow; and 
indeed when I hold my tongue they think me funnier 
than ever. They repeal what I say to a great person, 
and a great person told some of them the other night 
that he wanted to hear me for himself. I'll do for 
him what I do for the others; no better and no worse. 
I don't know how I do it; 1 talk the only way I can. 
They tell me it isn't so much the things I say as the 
way J say them. Well, they're very easy to please. 
They don't care for me; it's only to be able to repeat 
Mrs. Headway's 'last.' Every one wants to have it 
first; it's a regular race." When she found what was 
expected of her, she undertook to supply the article 
in abundance; and the poor little woman really 
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worked hard at her Americanisms. If the tas 
London lay that way, she would do her best to gratify 
it; it was only a pity she hadn't known it before; she 
would have made more extensive preparations. She 
thought it a disadvantage, of old, to live in Arizona, 
in Dakotah, in the newly admitted Stales; but now she 
perceived that, as she plirased it to herself, this was 
the best thing that ever had happened to her. She 
tried to remember all the queer stories she had heard 
out there, and keenly regretted that she had not. taken 
them down in writing; she drummed up the echoes of 
the Rocky Mountains and practised the intonations of 
the Pacific slope. When she saw her audience in con- 
vulsions, she said to herself that this was success, and 
believed that, if she had only come to London five 
years sooner, she might have married a duke. That 
would have been even a more absorbing spectacle for 
the London world than the actual proceedings of Sir 
Arthur Demesne, who, however, lived sufficiently in 
the eye of society to justify the rumor that there were 
bets about town as to the issue of his abeady pro- 
tracted courtship. It was food for curiosity to see a 
young man of his pattern — one of the few "earnest" 
young men of the Tory side, witii an income sufficient 
for tastes more marked than those by which he was 
known — make up to a lady perceptibly older than 
himself, whose fund of Californian slang was even 
larger than her stock of dollars. Mrs. Headway had 
got a good many new ideas since her arrival in 
London, but she also retained several old ones. The 
chief of these^it was now a year old — was that Sir 
Arthur Demesne was the most irreproachable young 
man in the world. There were, of course, a good 
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many tEings that he was not. He was not amusiDg; he 
was not msinualing; he was not of an absolutely irrepres- 
sible ardor. She believed he was constant; but he was 
certainly not eager. With these things, however, Mrs. 
Headway could perfectly dispense; she had, in particular, 
quite outlived the need of being amused. She had 
had a very exciting life, and her vision of happiness 
at present was to be magnificently bored. The idea 
of complete and uncriticised respectability filled her 
soul with satisfaction; her imagination prostrated itself 
in the presence of this virtue. She was aware that 
she had achieved it but ill in her own person; but she 
could now, at least, connect herself with it by 
sacred ties. She could prove in that way what was 
her deepest feeling. This was a religious appreciation 
of Sir Arthur's great quality— his smooth and rounded, 
his blooming, iily-like exemption from social flaws. 

She was at home when Littlemore went to see her, 
and surrounded by several visitors, to whom she was 
giving a late cup of tea and to whom she introduced 
her compatriot. He stayed till they dispersed, in spite 
of the manoeuvres of a gentleman who evidently de- 
sired to outstay him, but who, whatever might have 
been his happy fortune on former visits, received on 
this occasion no encouragement from Mrs. Headway. 
He looked at Litdemore slowly, beginning with his 
boots and travelling upwards, as if to discover the 
reason of so unexpected a preference, and then, with- 
out a salutation, left him face to face with their 
hostess. 

"I'm curious to see what you'll do for me, 
that you've got your sister with you," Mrs. Headway 
presently remarked, having heard of this circumstance 
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Ltttlemore was unable to coatrol a laugh, 
not, if he hasn't done it yet" 

"He can't make up his mind. He likes me so 
much, yet he thinks I'm not a woman to many." It 
was positively grotesque, the detachment with idiich 
she spoke of herself 

"He must be a poor creature if he won't many 
you as you are," Littlemore said. 

This was not a t-ety gallant fcsm of speech; but 
Mrs. Headway let it pass. She only rephed, "WeU, 
he wants to be very careful, and so he ought to be!" 

"If he asks too many questi(»is, he's not worth 
marrying." 

"I b^ your pardcm — he's worth marrying what- 
CTcr be does — he's worth marrying tor me. 
want to many him — thaf s what I «-ant to do 

"Is he waiting for me, to settle it?" 

"He's waiting for I don't know what — 1 
one to ctHne and tell him that Fm the sweetest of 
the sweet. Then he'll beliei-e it. Some one who has 
been oat there and knows alt about me. Of course 
yoo're the man, you're created on purpo6e. Doo't yea 
remember how I told you in Paris that he wanted to 
ask you? He was a^amed, and he ga%'e it up; he 
tried to forget me. But now it's all oo again; only, 
meanwhile, his mother has been at him. She works 
at him night and day. tike a weasel in a hole, to 
persuade him that I'm lar beneath him. He's reiy 
fond of her, and he's vay open to inlhieace — I mean 
from his mother, not from any one else. Except me, 
of course. Oh, 1%'e iniluenced him. I've explained 
everything fifty times over. But some thii^ »re 
rather complicated, doa'c you kuo«'; md he keeps 
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Littiemore winced at this. He was tired to death 
of her past He changed the subject, and made her 
talk about London, a topic which she treated with a 
great deal of humor. She entertained him for half 
an hour, at the expense of most of her new acquaint- 
ances and of some of the most venerable features of 
the great city. He himself looked at England from 
the outside, as much as it was possible to do; but 
in the midst of her familiar allusions to people and 
things known to her only since yesterday, he was 
struck with the fact that she would never really be 
initiated. She buzzed over the surface of things like 
a fly on a window-pane. She liked it immensely; she 
was flattered, encouraged, excited; she dropped her 
confident judgments as if she were scattering flowers, 
and talked about her intentions, her prospects, her 
wishes. But she knew no more about English life 
than about the molecular theory. The words in which 
he had described her of old to Waterville came back 
to him; "Elte ne douU de rieni" Suddenly she jumped 
up; she was going out to dine, and it was time to 
dress. "Before you leave I want you to promise me 
something," she said off-hand, but with a look which 
he had seen before and which meant that the point 
was important. "You'll be sure to be questioned 
about me." And then she paused. 

"How do people know I know you?" 
"You haven't bragged about it? Is that what you 
mean? You can be a brute when you try. They do 
know it, at any rate. Possibly I may have told them. 
They'll come to you, to ask about me. I mean from 
Lady Demesne. She's in an awful state— she's so 
afraid her son'll marry me." 
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Littlemore was unable to control a laugh. 'Tm 
not, if he hasn't done it yet." 

"He can't make up his mind. He likes me so 
much, yet he thinks I'm not a woman to marry." It 
was positively grotesque, the detachment with which 
she spoke of herself. 

"He must be a poor creature if he won't marry 
you as you are," Littlemore said. 

Tliis was not a very gallant form of speech; but 
Mrs. Headway let it pass. She only replied, "Well, 
he wants to be very carefiil, and so he ought to be!" 

"If he asks too many questions, he's not worth 
marrying." 

"I beg your pardon— he's worth marrying what- 
ever he does — he's worth marrying for me. And I 
want to marry him^ — -that's what I want to do." 

"Is he waiting for me, to settle it?" 

"He's waiting for I don't know what — for some 
one to come and tetl him that I'm the sweetest of 
the sweet. Then he'll believe it. Some one who has 
been out there and knows all about me. Of course 
you're the man, you're created on purpose. Don't you 
remember how I told you in Paris that he wanted to 
ask you? He was ashamed, and he gave it up; he 
tried to forget me. But now it's all on again; only, 
meanwhile, his mother has been at him. She works 
at him night and day, like a weasel in a hole, to 
persuade him that I'm far beneath him. He's very 
fond of her, and he's very open to influence — I mean 
from his mother, not from any one else. Except me, 
of course. Oh, I've influenced him, I've explained 
everything fifty times over. But some things are 
rather complicated, don't you know; and he keeps 
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coming back to them. He wants every little speck 
explained. He won't come to you himself, but his 
mother will, or she'll send some of her people. I guess 
she'll send the lawyer — the family solicitor, they call 
him. She wanted to send him out to America to 
make inquiries, only she didn't know where to send. 
Of course I couldn't be expected to give the places, 
the)r've got to find them out for themselves. She 
knows all about you, and she has made the acquaint- 
ance of your sister. So you see how much I know. 
She's waiting for you; she means to catch you. She 
has an idea she can fix you — make you say what'll 
meet her views. Then she'll lay it before Sir Arthur. 
So you'll be so good as to deny everything." 

Littlemore listened to this little address attentively, 
but the conclusion left him staring. "You don't mean 
that anything I can say will make a difference?" 

"Don't be affected! You know it will as well 

as I." 

"You make him out a precious idiot." 

"Never mind what I make him out. I want to 

Juarry him, that's all. And I appeal to you solemnly. 

"Vou can save me, as you can lose me. If you lose 

ixie, you'll be a coward. And if you say a word against 

ixie, I shall be lost." 

"Go and dress for dinner, that's your salvation," 

Littlemore answered, separating from her at the head 

of the stairs. 
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Littlemore was unable to control a laugh. "I'm 
not, if he hasn't done it yet." 

"He can't make up his mind. He likes me so 
much, yet he thinks I'm not a woman to marry." It 
was positively grotesque, the detachment with which 
she spoke of herself. 

"He must be a poor creature if he won't marry 
you as you are," Littlemore said. 

This was not a very gallant form of speech; but 
Mrs. Headway let it pass. She only replied, "Well, 
he wants to be very careful, and so he ought to be!" 

"If he asks too many questions, he's not worth 
marrying." 

"I beg your pardon — he's worth marrying what- 
ever he does — he's worth marrying for me. And I 
want to marry him — that's what I want to do." 

"Is he waiting for me, to settle it?" 

"He's waiting for I don't know what — for some 
one to come and tell him that I'm the sweetest of 
the sweet. Then he'll believe it. Some one who has 
been out there and knows all about me. Of course 
you're the man, you're created on purpose. Don't you 
remember how I told you in Paris that he wanted to 
ask you? He was ashamed, and he gave it up; he 
tried to forget me. But now it's all on again; only, 
meanwhile, his mother has been at him. She works 
at him night and day, like a weasel in a hole, to 
persuade him that I'm far beneath him. He's very 
fond of her, and he's very open to influence — I mean 
from his mother, not from any one else. Except me, 
of course. Oh, I've influenced him, I've explained 
everything fifty times over. But some things are 
rather complicated, don't you know; and he keeps 
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coming back to them. He wants every little speck 
explained. He won't come to you himself, but his 
mother will, or she'll send some of her people. I guess 
she'll send the lawyer — the family solicitor, they call 
him. She wanted to send him out to America to 
make inquiries, only she didn't know where to send. 
Of course I couldn't be expected to give the places, 
the)r've got to find them out for themselves. She 
knows all about you, and she has made the acquaint- 
ance of your sister. So you see how much I know. 
She's waiting for you; she means to catch you. She 
has an idea she can fix you — make you say what'll 
meet her views. Then she'll lay it before Sir Arthur. 
So you'll be so good as to deny everything." 

Littlemore listened to this little address attentively, 
but the conclusion left him staring. "You don't mean 
that anything I can say will make a difference?" 

"Don't be affected! You know it will as well 
as I." 

"You make him out a precious idiot." 

"Never mind what I make him out. I want to 
Haarry him, that's all. And I appeal to you solemnly, 
^ou can save me, as you can lose me. If you lose 
txie, you'll be a coward. And if you say a word against 
xxie, I shall be lost." 

"Go and dress for dinner, that's your salvation," 
I-.ittlemore answered, separating from her at the head 
of the stairs. 
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IX. 

It was very well for him to take that tone; but he 
felt as he walked home that he should scarcely know 
what to say to people who were determined, as Mrs. 
Headway put it, to catch him. She had worked a 
certain spell; she had succeeded in making him feel 
responsible. The sight of her success, however, 
rather hardened his heart; he was irritated by her 
ascending movement. He dined alone that evening, 
while his sister and her husband, who had engage- 
ments every day for a month, partook of their repast 
at the expense of some friends. Mrs. Dolphin, how- 
ever, came home rather early, and immediately sought 
admittance to the small apartment at the foot of the 
staircase, which was already spoken of as Littlemore's 
den. Reginald had gone to a "squash" somewhere, 
and she had returned without delay, having some- 
thing particular to say to her brother. She was too 
impatient even to wait till the next morning. She 
looked impatient; she was very unlike George Little- 
more. "I want you to tell me about Mrs. Headway," 
she said, while he started slightly at the coincidence 
of this remark with his own thoughts. He was just 
making up his mind at last to speak to her. She 
unfastened her cloak and tossed it over a chair, then 
pulled off her long tight black gloves, which were not 
so fine as those Mrs. Headway wore; all this as if she 
were preparing herself for an important interview. 
She was a small, neat woman, who had once been 
pretty, with a small, thin voice, a sweet, quiet manner, 
and a perfect knowledge of what it was proper to do 
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on every occasion in life. She always did it, and her 
conception of it was so definite that failure would 
have left her without excuse. She was usually not 
taken for an American, but she made a point of 
being one, because she flattered herself that she was 
of a type which, in that nationality, borrowed distinc- 
tion from its rarity. She was by nature a great con- 
servative, and had ended by being a better Tory than 
her husband. She was thought by some of her old 
friends to have changed immensely since her mar- 
riage. She knew as much about English society as if 
she had invented it; had a way, usually, of looking 
as if she were dressed for a ride; had also thin lips 
and pretty teeth; and was as positive as she was 
amiable. She told her brother that Mrs. Headway 
had given out that he was her most intimate friend, 
and she thought it rather odd he had never spoken of 
her. He admitted that he had known her a long 
time, referred to the circumstances in which the ac- 
quaintance had sprung up, and added that he had 
Been her that afternoon. He sat there smoking his 
cigar and looking at the ceiling, while Mrs. Dolphin 
debvered herself of a series of questions. Was it true 
that he liked her so much, was it true he thought her 
a possible woman to marry, was it not true that her 
antecedents had been most peculiar? 

"I may as well tel! you that I have a letter from 
Lady Demesne," Mrs. Dolphin said. "It came to me 
just before I went out, and I have it in my pocket." 

She drew forth the missive, which she evidently 
^shed to read to him; but he gave her no invitation 
~> do so. He knew that she had come to him to ex- 
1 declaration adverse to Mrs. Headway's projects, 
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and however little satisfaction he might take in this 
lady's upward flight, he hated to be urged and pushed. 
He had a great esteem for Mrs. Dolphin, who, among 
other Hampshire notions, had picked up that of the 
preponderance of the male members of a family, so 
that she treated him with a consideration which made 
his having an English sister rather a luxury. Never- 
theless he was not very encouraging about Mrs. Head- 
way. He admitted once for all that she had not 
behaved properly — it wasn't worth while to split hairs 
about that — but he couldn't see that she was much 
worse than many other women, and he couldn't get 
up much feeling about her marrying or not marrying. 
Moreover, it was none of his business, and he intimated 
that it was none of Mrs. Dolphin's. 

"One surely can't resist the claims of common 
humanity!" his sister replied; and she added that he 
was very inconsistent. He didn't respect Mrs. Headway, 
he knew the most dreadful things about her, he didn't 
think her fit company for his own flesh and blood. 
And yet he was willing to let poor Arthur Demesne 
be taken in by her! 

"Perfectly willing!" Littlemore exclaimed. "AIL 
I've got to do is not to marry her myself" 

"Don't you think we have any responsibilities, any 
duties?" 

"I don't know what you mean. If she can succeed, 
she's welcome. It's a splendid sight in its way." 

"How do you mean splendid?" 

"Why, she has run up the tree as if she were a 
squirrel!" 

"It's very true that she has an audacity d iouU 
ipreuve. But English society has become scandalously 
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easy. I never saw anything like the people that are 
taken up. Mrs. Headway has had only to appear to 
succeed. If they think there's something bad about 
you they'll be sure to run after you. It's like the 
decadence of the Roman Empire. You can see to 
look at Mrs. Headway that she's not a lady. She's 
pretty, very pretty, but she looks like a dissipated 
I dressmaker. She failed absolutely in New York. I 
have seen her three times — she apparently goes every- 
where. I didn't speak of her — I was wanting to see 
I what you would do. I saw that you meant to do 
I nothing, then this letter decided me. It's written on 
purpose to be shown to you; it's what she wants you 
^ do. She wrote to me before I came to town, and I 
y^m to see her as soon as I arrived. I think it very 
'"iportant. I told her that if she would draw up a 
"ttile statement I would put it before you as soon as 
^^ got settled. She's in real distress. I think you 
'^'^ght to feel for her. You ought to communicate the 
'*cts exactly as they stand. A woman has no right to 
°^ such things and come and ask to be accepted. 
^*ie may make it up with her conscience, but she can't 
"^ake it up with society. Last night at Lady Dove- 
I 'bale's I was afraid she would know who I was and 
L t^Otue and speak to me. I was so frightened that I 
I *ent away. If Sir Arthur wishes to marry her for 
I *Qat she is, of course he's welcome. But at least he 
I ought to know." 

\ Mrs. Dolphin was not excited nor voluble; she 

I "^oved from point to point with a calmness which had 
I *U the air of being used to have reason on its side. 
'■ , ^he deeply desired, however, that Mrs. Headway's 
=■ I triumphant career should be checked; she had suffici-- 

I !>•£ Sics' '/ Ionian, eU. 8 
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ently abused the facilities of things. Herself a party 

an international marriage, Mrs. Dolphin naturally 
wished that the class to which she belonged should 
close its ranks and cany its standard high. 

"It seems to me that she's r|uiLe as good as the 
little baronet," said LittJemore, lighting another cigar. 

"As good? What do you mean? No one has ever 
breathed a word against him." 

"Very likely, But he's a nonentity, and she at 
least is somebody. She's a person, and a very clever 
s. Besides, she's quite as good as the women that 
lots of them have married. I never heard that the 
British gentry were so unspotted." 

"I know nothing about other cases," Mrs. Dolphin 
said, "I only know about this one. It so happens 
that I have been brought near to it, and that an 
appeal has been made to me. The English are very 
romantic — the most romantic people in the world, if 
that's what you mean. They do the strangest things, 
from the force of passion — even those from whom 
you would least expect it. They marry their cooks 
— they marry their coachmen — and their romances 
always have the most miserable end. I'm sure this 
one would be most wretched. How can you pretend 
that such a woman as that is to be trasted? What 1 
see is a fine old race — one of the oldest and most 
honorable in England, people with every tradition of 
good conduct and high principle — and a dreadful^ 
disreputable, vulgar little woman, who hasn't an idea- 
of what such things are, trying to force her way into 
it. I hate to see such things — I want to go to Ij^^m 
rescue 1" ^^1 
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fon't — I don't care anything about the fine old 
race." 

"Not from interested motives, of course, any more 
than I. But surely, on artistic grounds, on grounds of 
decency?' 

"Mrs. Headway isn't indecent — you go too far. 
Von must remember that she's an old friend of mine." 
Littlemore had become rather stern; Mrs. Dolphin was 
forgetting the consideration due, from an English point 
of view, to brothers. 

She forgot it even a little more. "Oh, if you are 
in love with her, too!" she murmured, turning away. 

He made no answer to this, and the words had 
no sting for him. But at last, to finish the affair, he 
asked what in the world the old lady-wanted him to 
do. Did she want him to go out into Piccadilly and 
announce to the passers-by that there was one winter 
when even Mrs. Headway's sister didn't know who was 
her husband? 

Mrs. Dolphin answered this inquiry by reading out 
Lady Demesne's letter, which her brother, as she folded 
it tip again, pronotmced one of the most extraordinary 
letters he had ever heard. 

"It's very sad — it's a cry of distress," said Mrs. 
Dolphin. "The whole meaning of it is that she wishes 
you would come and see her. She doesn't say so in 
so many words, but I can read between the lines. 
Besides, she told me she would give anything to see 
you. Let me assure you it's your duty to go." 

"To go and abuse Nancy Beck?" 

"Go and praise her, if you like!" This was very 
clever of Mrs. Dolphin, but her brother was not so 
easily caught. He didn't take that view of his duty, 
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and he declined to cross her lad3rship's threshold. 
"Then shell come and see you," said Mrs. Dolphin, 
with decision. 

"If she does, Fll tell her Nancy's an angel." 

"If you can say so conscientiously, she'll be de- 
lighted to hear it," Mrs. Dolphin replied, as she 
gathered up her cloak and gloves. 

Meeting Rupert Waterville the next day, as he 
often did, at the St. George's Club, which offers a 
much-appreciated hospitality to secretaries of lega- 
tion and to the natives of the countries they assist 
in representing, Littlemore let him know that his 
prophecy had been fulfilled and that Lady Demesne 
had been making proposals for an interview. "My 
sister read me a most remarkable letter from her," 
he said. 

"What sort of a letter?" 

"The letter of a woman so scared that she will do 
anything. I may be a great brute, but her fright 
amuses me." 

"You're in the position of Olivier de Jalin, in the 
Demi'Mondey* Waterville remarked. 

"In the Demi-Monde?^* Littlemore was not quick 
at catching literary allusions. 

"Don't you remember the play we saw in Paris? 
Or like Don Fabrice in L'Aventurikre, A bad woman 
tries to marry an honorable man, who doesn't know 
how bad she is, and they who do know step in and 
push her back." 

"Yes, I remember. There was a good deal of 
lying, all round." 

"They prevented the marriage, however, which is 
the great thing." 
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"The great thing, if you care about it One of 
them was the intimate friend of the fellow, the other 
was his son. Demesne's nothing to me." 

"He's a very good fellow," said WatetviUe. 

"Go and tell him, then." 

"Play the part of Olivier de Jalin? Oh, I can't; 
I'm not Olivier. But I wish he would come along. 
Mrs. Headway oughtn't really to be aUowed to pass." 

"I wish to heaven they'd let me alone," Litdemore 
murmured, niefiilly, staring for a while out of the 
window. 

"Do you still hold to that theory you propounded 
in Paris? Are you willing to commit peijury?" Water- 
ville aslced. 

"Of course I can refiise to answer questions — even 
that one." 

"As I told you before, that will amount to a con- 
demnation." 

"It may amount to what it pleases. I think I will 
go to Paris." 

"That will be the same as not answering. But 
ifs quite the best thing you can do. I have been 
thinking a great deal about it, and it seems to me, 
from the social point of view, that, as I say, she really 
oughtn't to pass." WatervUle had the atr of looking 
at the thmg from a great elevation; his lone, the ex- 
pression of his face, indicated this lofty flight; the 
effect of which, as he glanced down at his didactic 
jroung friend, Litdemore found peculiarly irritating. 

"No, after all, hanged if they shall drive me away!" 

he exclaimed abruptly; and walked off, while his com- 

mion looked after him. 
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The morning after this Littlemore received a note 
from Mrs. Headway — a short and simple note, con- 
sisting merely of the words, "I shall be at home this 
afternoon; will you come and see me at five? I have 
something particular to say to you." He sent no 
answer to this inquiry, but he went to the little house 
in Chesterfield Street at the hour that its mistress had 
designated. 

"I don't believe you know what sort of woman I 
am!" she exclaimed, as soon as he stood before her. 

"Oh, Lord!" Littlemore groaned, dropping into a 
chair. Then he added, "Don't begin on that sort of 

"I shall begin — that's what I wanted to say. It's 
very important. Vou don't know me — you don't 
understand me. You think you do — but you don't." 

"It isn't for the want of your having told me — 
many, many times!" And Littlemore smiled, though 
he was bored at the prospect that opened before him. 
The last word of all was, decidedly, that Mrs. Head- 
way was a nuisance. She didn't deserve to be 
spared! 

She glared at him a little, at this; her face was n<^ 
longer the face that smiled. She looked sharp a.aA- 
vioient, almost old; the change was complete. But 
she gave a little angry laugh. "Yes, I know; men are 
so stupid. They know nothing about women but what 
women tell them. And women tell them things on 
purpose, to see how stupid they can be. Tve told 
you things like that, just for amusement, when it was 
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lull. If you believed them, it was your own fault, 
iiut now I atn serious, I want you really to know." 
"I don't want to know. I know enough." 
"How do you mean, you know enough?" she 
cried, with a flushed face. "What business have you 
to know anything?" The poor little woman, in her 
passionate purpose, was not obliged to be consistent, 
and tlie loud laugh with which Littlemore greeted this 
interrogation must have seemed to her unduly harsh. 
"You shall know what I want you to know, however. 
You think me a bad woman — you don't respect me; I 
told you that in Paris. I have done things I don't 
understand, myself, to-day; that I admit, as fully as 
you please. But I've completely changed, and I want 
to change everything. You ought to enter into that; 
you ought to see what I want. I hate everytliing that 
has happened to me before this; I loathe it, I despise 
it. I went on that way trying— one thing and another. 
But now I've got what I want. Do you expect me to 
go down on my knees to you? I believe I will, I'm 
so anxious. You can help me — no one else can do a 
thing — no one can do anything^they are only wait- 
ing to see if he'll do it I told you in Paris you could 
help me, and it's just as true now. Say a good word 
for me, for God's sake! You haven't lifted your little 
finger, or I should know it by this time. It will just make 
the difference. Or if your sister would come and see me, 
I should be all right. Women are pitiless, pitiless, and you 
are pitiless too. It isn't that she's anything so great, most 
of my friends are better than that! — ^but she's the one 
woman who knows, and people know that she knows. 
He knows that she knows, and he knows she doesn't 
come. So she kills me— she kills me! I understand 



perfectly what he wants— I Aall do everything, he 
anything, I shall be the roost perfect wife. The old 
woman will adore me when she knows me — it's too 
stupid of her not to see. Everything in the past is 
over; it has all failen away from me; it's the life of 
another woman. This was what I wanted; I knew I 
should find it some day. Wliat could I do in those 
horrible places? - I had to take what I could. But 
now I've got a nice country, I want you to do me 
justice; you have never done me justice; that's what I 
sent for you for." 

Littlemore suddenly ceased to be bored; but a variety 
of feelings had taken the place of a single one. It was im- 
possible not to be touched; she really meant what she 
said. People don't change their nature; but they change 
their desires, their ideal, their effort. This incoherent and 
passionate protestation was an assurance that she was 
literally panting to be respectable. But the poor 
woman, whatever she did, was condemned, as Little- 
more had said of old, in Paris, to Waterviile, to be 
only half-right. The color rose to her visitor's face as 
he listened to this outpouring of anxiety and egotism; 
she had not managed her early life very well, but 
there was no need of her going down on her knees. 
"It's very painful to me to hear all this," he said. 
"You are under no obligation to say such things to 
me. You entirely misconceive my attitude — my in- 
fluence." 

"Oh yes, you shirk it — you only wish to shirk it!" 
she cried, flinging away fiercely the sofa-cushion on 
which she had been resting. 

"Marry whom you pleasel" Littlemore almost 
shouted, springing to his feet 
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^* 'He had hardly spoken when the door was thrown 
open, and the servant announced Sir Aithtir Demesne. 
The baronet entered with a certain briskness, but he 
stopped short on seeing that Mrs. Headway had an- 
other visitor. Recognizing Litilemore, howe\-er, he 
gave a slight exclamation, which might have passed 
for a greeting. Mrs, Headway, who had risen as he 
came in, looked with extraordinary earnestness from 
one of the men to the other; then, like a person who 
had a sudden inspiration, she clasped her hands to- 
gether and cried out, "I'm so glad you've met; if I 
had arranged it, it couldn't be better!" 

"If you had arranged it?" said Sir Arthur, crink- 
ling a little his high, white forehead, while the con- 
riction rose before Littlemore that she had indeed 
arranged it 

"I'm going to do something very strange," she 
Tent on, and her eye glittered with a light th^ con- 
firmed her words. 

"You're excited, Tm afraid you're ilL" Sir Arthur 
stood there with bis bat and his stick; he was evidently 
lauch annoyed. 

"It's an excellent opportunity; you must forgive 
lie if I take advantage." And she flashed a tender, 
touching ray at the baronet. "I have wanted this a 
long time — perhaps you have seen I wanted it. Mr. 
l^ittlemore has known me a long, long time; he's an 
Old. old friend. I told you that in Paris, don't you 
i^emember? Well, he's my only one, and I want him 
to speak for me." Her eyes had turned now to Little- 
inore; they rested upon him with a sweetness that only 
Qoade the whole proceeding more audacious. She had 
I to smile again, though she was visibly trem- 



bling. "He's ray only one," she continued; "it's a 
great pity, you ought to have known others. But I'm 
very much alone, I must make the best of what 1 
have. I want so much that some one else than myself 
should speak for me. Women usually can ask that 
service of a relative, or of another woman. I can't; 
it's a great pity, but it's not my fault, it's my mis- 
fortune. None of my people are here ; and I'm ter- 
ribly alone in the world. But Mr. Littlemore will tell 
you; he will say he has known me for years. He will 
tell you whether he knows any reason — whether he 
knows anything against me. He's been wanting the 
chance; but he thought he couldn't begin himself. 
You see I treat you as an old friend, dear Mr. Little- 
more. I will leave you with Sir Arthur. You will 
both excuse me." The expression of her face, turned 
towards Littlemore, as she delivered herself of this 
singular proposal had the intentness of a magician 
who wishes to work a spell. She gave Sir Arthur 
another smile, and then she swept out of the room. 

The two men remained in the extraordinary posi- 
tion that she had created for them; neither of ^em 
moved even to open the door for her. She closed it 
behind her, and for a moment there was a deep, por- 
tentous silence. Sir Arthur Demesne, who was very 
pale, stared hard at the carpet 

"I am placed in an impossible situation," Little- 
more said at last, "and I don't imagine that you 
accept it any more than I do." 

The baronet kept the same attitude; he neither 
looked up nor answered. Littlemore felt a sudden 
gush of pity for him. Of course be couldn't s 
the situation; but all the same, he was half sicl 
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W^ "Hav 
^^Rut on. 

■f Atth 
^«ie look 



to see how this nondescript American, who 
both so valuable and so superfluous, so famitiar 
inscrutable, would consider Mrs. Headway's 

Have you any question to ask me?" Littlemore 



At this Sir Arthur looked up. Littlemore had seen 
look before; he had described it to Waterville 
after the baronet came to call on him in Paris. There 
were other things mingled with it now—shame, an- 
noyance, pride; but the great thing, the intense desire 
to know, was paramount. 

"Good God, how can I tell him?" Littlemore ex- 
claimed to himself. 

Sir Arthur's hesitation was probably extremely 
brief; but Littlemore heard the ticking of the clock 
*fiile it lasted. "Certainly, I have no question to 
?sk," the young man said in a voice of cool, almost 
■"Solent surprise. 

"Good-day, then." 

"Good- day." 

And Littlemore left Sir Arthur in possession. He 
^tpected to find Mrs. Headway at the foot of the 
^•^case; but he quitted the house without interrup- 
tion, 

Oa the morrow, after lunch, as he was leaving the 
little mansion at Queen Anne's Gate, the postman 
Wded him a letter. Littlemore opened and read it 
^^ the steps of his house, an operation which took but 
3 moment. It ran as follows: — 

"Dear Mk, Littlemore, — It will interest you to know that 
1 am engaged to be married to Sir Arthur Demesne , and that o 
""Mriage is to lake place as soon as their stupid old Porliame 
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"Won't you sit down?^' asked Littlemore. ^ 

"No, I thank you. I have only a moment." 

"May I ask you why you make this inquiry?" ^_^^ 

"Of course I must give you my reason. I am afr^^^ 
my son will marry her." — -tsfeU 

Littlemore was puzzled for a moment; then he fi^ ^^ 
sure that she was not yet aware of the fact impart^^ ^^.i,. 
to him in Mrs. Headway's note. "Vou don't like herr* 
he said, exaggerating in spite of himself the inte^'^^^^ 
rogative inflexion. 

"Not at all," said Lady Demesne, smiling and lool*^^' " 
ing at hiuL Her smile was gentle, without rancor^ 
Littlemore thought it almost heautifiil. 

"What would you like me to say?" he asked. 

"Whether you think her respectable," 

"What good will that do you? How can it possibl;^ 
affect the event?" 

"It will do me no good, of course, if your opinio*^^^ 
is favorable. But i( you tell me it is not, I shall be^^' 
able to say to my son that the one person in Londoi^B— 
who has known her more than six months thijife her — 
a bad woman." 

This epithet, on Lady Demesne's clear lips, evoked. 
DO protest from Littlemore. He had suddenly b&*l 
come conscious of the need to utter the simple truth'l 
with which he had answered Rupert Waterville's f 
question at the Theitre Fran^ais. "I don't think i 
Headway respectable," he said. 

"I was sure you would say that," Lady Demesnel 
seemed to pant a little. 

"I can say nothing more— not a word. That's my. 1 
opinion. I don't think it will help you." 1 

"I think it will. I wished to have it from youc | 
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That makes all the difference," said Lady 
Demesne. "I am exceedingly obliged to you." And 
she offered him her hand; after which he accompaaied 
her in sUence to the door. 

He felt no discomfort, no remorse, at what he had 
;id; he only felt relief. Perhaps it was because he 
Jieved it would make no difference. It made a dif- 
ference only in what was at the bottom of all things 
— his own sense of fitness. He only wished he had 
remarked to Lady Demesne that Mrs. Headway would 
probably make her son a capital wife. But that, 
least, would make no difference. He requested his 
sister, who had wondered greatly at the brevity of 
his interview with Lady Demesne, to spare him all 
<|uestions on this subject; and Mrs. Dolphin went 
K)ovit for some days in the happy faith that there 
prere to be no dreadful Americans in English society 
fcompromising her native land. 
F Her faith, however, was short-lived. Nothing had 
made any difference; it was, perhaps, too late. The 
feondon world heard in the first days of July, not that 
BIT Arthur Demesne was to marry Mrs. Headway, but 
mat the pair had been privately, and it was to 
ft(q)ed, as regards Mrs. Headway, on this occasion 
KBssolubly, united. Lady Demesne gave neither sign 
nor sound; she only retired to the country. 
I "1 think you might have done differently," said 
Wrs. Dolphin, very pale, to her brother. "But of 
Kourse everything will come out now." 
I "Yes, and make her more the fashion than everl" 
Battlemore answered, with cynical laughter. After his 
Rtde interview with the elder Lady Demesne, he did 
pot feel himself at liberty to call again upon the 
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younger; and he never learned — he never even wished 
lo know — whether in the pride of her success she for- 

Waterville — it was very strange — was positively 
scandalized at this success. He held that Mrs. Head- 
way ought never lo have been allowed lo marry a con- 
fiding gentleman; and he used, in speaking to Little- 
more, the same words as Mrs. Dolphin. He thought 
I.ittlcniore might have done differently. 

He spoke with such vehemence that I.itUemore 
lotikcd at him hard^ — hard enough to make him blush. 

"Did you want to marry her yourseH?" his friend 
inquired, "My dear fellow, you're in love witli her! 
That's what's the mailer with you." 

This, however, blushing stUl more, Waterville i 
dignantly denied. A Utile later he heard from New J 
York that people were beginning to ask who in the J 
wurld wi)s Mis. Headway. 
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('prom miss AITRORA CHURCH,* AT SEA, TO MISS WHITE- 
SIDE, IN PARES. 

. . My dear child, the bromide of sodium (if 
i what you call it) proved perfectly useless. I 
mean that it did me no good, hut that I never 
lad occasion to take the bottle out of my bag. It 
Bight have done wonders for me if I had needed it; 
mt I didn't, simply because I have been a wonder 
fclyself Will you believe that I have spent the whole 
toyage on deck, in the most animated conversation 
Old exercise? Twelve times round the deck make a 
;, I believe; and by this measurement I have been 
liking twenty miles a day. And down to every meal, 
f you please, where I have displayed the appetite of 
i fish-wife. Of course the weather has been lovely; 
I there's not great merit. The wicked old Atlantic 
i been as blue as the sapphire in my only ring 
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(rather a good one), and as smooth as the slippery 
floor of Madame Galopin's dining-room. We have 
been for the last three hours in sight of land, and we 
are soon to enter the Bay of New York, which is said 
to be exquisitely beautiful. But of course you recall 
it, though they say that everything changes so fast 
over here. I find I don't remember anything, for my 
recollections of our voyage to Europe, so many years 
ago, are exceedingly dim; I only have a painful im- 
pression that mamma shut me up for an hour every 
day in the state-room, and made me learn by heart 
some religious poem. I was only five years old, and 
I believe that as a child I was extremely timid; on 
the other hand, mamma, as you know, was dreadfully 
severe. She is severe to this day; only I have become 
indifferent; I have been so pinched and pushed — ^paorally 
speaking, hien entendu. It is true, however, that there 
are children of five on the vessel to-day who have 
been extremely conspicuous, — ranging all over the 
ship, and always under one's feet. Of course they ar& 
little compatriots, which means that they are little 
barbarians. I don't mean that all our compatriots 
are barbarous; they seem to improve, somehow, afteiT' 
their first communion. I don't know whether it's tha^:^ 
ceremony that improves them, — especially as so fev^ 
of them go in for it; but the women are certainl;^ 
nicer than the little girls; I mean, of course, in pr(^— 
portion, you know. You warned me not to generalize; 
and you see I have already begun, before we hav"^ 
arrived. But I suppose there is no harm in it ^^ 
long as it is favorable. Isn't it favorable when 
say that I have had the most lovely time? I ha-^^^ 
never had so much liberty in my life, ^d X ha" 
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been out alone, as you may say, every day of the 
voyage. If it is a foretaste of what is to come, I shall 
take to that very kindly. When I say that I have 
been out alone, I mean that we have always been two. 
But we two were alone, so to speak, and it was not 
hke always having mamma, or Madame Galopin, or 
some lady in the pension, or the temporary cook. 
Mamma has been very poorly; she is so very well on 
l^d, ifs a wonder to see her at all taken down. She 
^*ys, however, that it isn't the being at sea; it's, on 
^^ contrary, approaching the land. She is not in a 
''"ny to arrive; she says that great disillusions await 
1^ I didn't know that she had any illusions — she's 
^ stem, so philosophic. She is very serious; she sits 
'or hours in perfect silence, with her eyes fixed on the 
horizoiL I heard her say yesterday to an English 
?^l!eman — a very odd Mr. Antrobus, the only person 
"i^ whom she converses— that she was afraid she 
shouldn't like her native land, and that she shouldn't 
"^^ not liking it But this is a mistake — she will like 
""^t immensely {I mean not liking it). If it should 
prove at all agreeable, mamma will be furious, for 
that will go against her system. You know all about 
^stnma's system; I have explained that so often. It 
^^^ against her system that we should come back 
.' all; that was my system^I have had at last to 
^"ent one! She consented to come only because 
J^^ saw that, having no dot, 1 should never many in 
."^tope; and I pretended to be immensely preoccu- 
"^^<i with this idea, in order to make her start. 
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a charming thing to go out alone, and I have | 
notice to mamma tliat I mean to be always en course. 
When I tell her that, she looks at me in the same 
silence; her eye dilates, and then she slowly closes it. 
It's as if the sea were affecting her a little, though it's 
so beautifully calm. I ask her if she will try my 
bromide, which is there in my bag; but she motions 
me off, and I begin to walk again, tapping my little 
boot-soles upon the smooth, clean deck. This aJlnsion 
to my boot-soles, by the way, is not prompted by 
vanity; but it's a fact that at sea one's feet and one's 
shoes assume the most extraordinary importance, so 
that we should take the precaution to have nice ones. 
They are all you seem to see, as the people walk 
about the deck; yon get to know them intimately and 
to dislike some of them so much. I am afraid you 
will think that I have already broken loose; and for 
aught I know, I am writing as a demaisdk bten-iltvie 
should not write. I don't know whether it's the 
American air; if it is, all I can say is that the American 
air is very charming. It makes me impatient and 
restless, and I sit scribbling here because I am so 
eager to arrive, and the lime passes better if I occupy 
myself I am in the saloon, where we have our meaJs, 
and opposite to me is a big round port-hole, wide 
open, to let in the smell of the land. Every now and. 
then I rise a little and look through it, to see whethef 
we are arriving. I mean in the Bay, you know, foi" 
we shall not come up to the city till dark. I don't 
want to lose the Bay; it appears that it's so wonderful- 
I don't exactly understand what it contains, except- 
some beautiful islands; but I suppose you will knov*' 
all about that. It is easy to see that these are th^ 
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l^st hours, for all the people about me are writing 

i^ers to put into the post as sooa as we come up to 

"IE dock. I believe they are dreadful at the custom- 

fiouse, ajid you will remember how many new things 

yo\i persuaded mamma that (with my preoccupation 

of marriage) I should take to this country, where even 

"le prettiest girls are expected not to go unadorned. 

"6 ruined ourselves in Paris (that is part of mamma's 

solemnity); mail au moins je serai belle 1 Moreover, I 

o^ieve that mamma is prepared to say or to do any- 

Ihing that may be necessary for escaping from their 

odious duties; as she very jusdy remarks, she can't 

^ford to be mined twice. I don't know how one 

approaches these terrible douaniers, but I mean to 

'"Vent something very charming. I mean to say, 

. ^oyons. Messieurs, a young girl like me, brought up 

1° the strictest foreign traditions, kept always in the 

'"^kground by a very superior mother — la voUi; you 

•^ see for yourself! — what is it possible that she 

"'^Uld attempt to smuggle in? Nothing but a few 

^""^ple relics of her convent!" I won't tell them that 

^y convent was called the Magasin du Bon Marchi. 

^nima began to scold me three days ago for in- 

sistijjg on so many trunks, and the truth is that, be- 

^^^ us, we have not fewer than seven. For relics, 

laat's a good many! We are all writing very long 

lett^jg — or at least we are writing a great number. 

"■^*e is no news of the Bay as yet Mr. Antrobus, 

"l^itima's friend, opposite to me, is beginning on his 

""^th. He is an Honorable, and a Member of Par- 

'^*^ent; he has written, during the voyage, about a 

^'idred letters, and he seems greatly alarmed at 

number of stamps he will have to buy wlien he 
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arrives. He is full of information; but he has t 
enough, for he asks as many questions as mamnia 
when she goes to hire apartments. He is going to 
"look into" various things; he speaks as if they had 
a little hole for the purpose. He walks almost as 
much as I, and he has very big shoes. He asks ques- 
tions even of me, and I tell him again and again that 
I know nothing about America, But it makes no 
difference; he always begins again, and, indeed, it is 
not strange that he should find my ignorance in- 
credible. "Now, how would it be in one of your South- 
western States?" — that's his favorite way of opening 
conversation. Fancy me giving an account of the 
Southwestern States! I tell him he had belter ask 
mamma — -a little to tease that lady, who knows 
no more about such places than I. Mr. Antrobus 
is very big and black; he speaks with a sort of 
brogue; he has a wife and ten children; he is not 
very romantic. But he has lots of letters to people 
Id-6as (I forget that we are just arriving), and mamma, 
who takes an interest in him in spite of his views- 
(which are dreadfully advanced, and not at all like; 
mamma's own), has promised to give him the cntri^r- 
to the best society. I don't know what she know»- 
about the best society over here to-day, for we have= 
not kept up our connections at all, and no one wilS- 
know (or, I am afraid, care) anything about us. Sh^== 
has an idea that we shall be immensely recognized ^ 
but really, except the poor little Rucks, who are bank^ — 
rupt, and, I am told, in no society at all, I don't knov*'' 
on whom we can count, C'est Igal. Mamma has a»-"» 
idea that, whether or not we appreciate America out* " 
selves, we shall at least be universally appreciateci - 
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It's true that we have begun to be, a little; you would 
see that by the way that Mr. Cockerel and Mr. Louis 
Leverett are always inviting me to walk. Both of these 
gentlemen, who are Americans, have asked leave to 
call upon me in New York, and I have said, Mon 
Dieu, oui, if it's the custom of the country. Of couree 
I have not dared to tell this to mamma, who flatters 
herself that we have brought with us in our tnmks a 
complete set of customs of our own, and that we shall 
only have to shake them out a little and put them on 
when we arrive. If only the two gentlemen I just 
spoke of don't call at the same time, I don't think I 
shall be loo much frightened. If they do, on the other 
hand, I won't answer for it They have a particular 
aversion to each other, and they are ready to fight 
about poor little me. I am only the pretext, however; 
for, as Mr. Leverett says, it's really the opposition of 
temperaments. I hope they won't cut each other's 
throats, for I am not crazy about either of them. They 
are very well for the deck of a ship, but I shouldn't 
care about them in a salon; they are not at all dis- 
tinguished. They think they are, but they are not; 
at least, Mr. Louis Leverett does; Mr. Cockerel doesn't 
appear to care so much. They are extremely different 
(with their opposed temperaments), and each very 
amusing for a while; but I should get dreadfully tired 
of passing my life with either. Neither has proposed 
that, as yet; but it is evidently what they are coming 
to. It will be in a great measure to spite each other, 
for I think that au fond they don't quite believe in 
me. If they don't, it's the only point on which they 
^agree. They hate each other awfully; they take such 
■different views. That is, Mr. Cockerel hates Mr. Le- 
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verett — he calls him a sickly little ass; he says t 
his opinions are half affectation, and the other half 
dyspepsia. Mr. Leverett speaks of Mr. Cockerel as 
a "strident savage," but he declares he finds him most 
diverting. He says there Is nothing in which we can't 
find a certain entertainment, if we only look at il in 
the right way, and that we have no business with either 
hating or loving; we ought only to strive to understand. 
To understand is to forgive, he says. That is very 
pretly, but I don't like the suppression of our affections, 
though I have no desire to fix mine upon Mr. Leverett. 
He is very artistic, and talks like an article in some 
review. He has lived a great deal in Paris, and Mr. 
Cockerel says that is what has made him such an 
idiot. That is not complimentary to you, dear Louisa, 
and still less to your brilliant brother; for Mr. Cockerel 
explains that he means it (the bad effect of Paris) 
chiefly of the men. In fact, he means the bad effect 
of Europe altogether. This, however, is compromising 
to mamma; and I am afraid there is no doubt th^ 
(from what I have told him) he thinks mamma also 
an idiot. (I am not responsible, you know,- — I have 
always wanted to go home.) If mamma knew him, 
which she doesn't, for she always closes her eyes when 
I pass on his arm, she would think him disgusting. 
Mr, Leverett, however, tells me he is nothing to 
what we shall see yet. He is from Philadelphia 
(Mr. Cockerel); he insists that we shall go and see 
Philadelphia, but mamma says she saw it in 1855, 
and it was then affrettx. Mr. Cockerel says that 
mamma is evidendy not familiar with the march of 
improvement in this country; he speaks of 1855 as 'i€ 
it were a hundred years ago. Mamma says she knows 
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^oes only too fast — it goes so fast that it has time 
to do nothing well; and then Mr. Cockerel, who, to do 
him justice, is perfectly good-natured, remarks that 
she had better wait till she has been ashore and seen 
the improvements. Mamma rejoins that she sees them 
from here, the improvements, and that they give her 
a sinking of the heart. (This little exchange of ideas 
is carried on through me; they have never spoken to 
each other.) Mr. Cockerel, as 1 say, is extremely good- 
natured, and he carries out what I have heard said 
about the men in America being very considerate of 
file women. They evidently listen to them a great 
deal; they don't contradict them, but it seems to me 
that this is rather negative. There is very little gal- 
lantry in not contradicting one; and it strikes me that 
there are some things the men don't express. There 
are others on the ship whom I've noticed. It's as if 
they were all one's brothers or one's cousins. But I 
promised you not to generalize, and perhaps there will 
be more expression when we arrive. Mr. Cockerel 
returns to America, after a general tour, with a renewed 
conviction that this is the only country. I left him on 
deck aa hour ago, looking at the coast-Hne with an 
opera-glass, and saying it was the prettiest thing he 
had seen in all his tour. When I remarked that the 
coast seemed rather low, he said it would be all the 
easier to get ashore. Mr. Leverett doesn't seem in i 
a hurry to get ashore; he is sitting within sight of me j 
in a comer of the saloon — writing letters, I suppose, , 
but looking, from the way he bites his pen and rolls 
his eyes about, as if he were composing a sonnet and 
jMiting for a rhyme. Perhaps the sonnet is addressed | 
Hlt.nie; but I forget that he suppresses the affections! i 
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The only person in whom mamma takes much interest 
is the great French critic, M, Lejaune, whom we have 
the honor to carry with us. We have read a few of 
his works, though mamma disapproves of his tendencies 
and thinks him a dreadful materialist We have read 
them for the style; you know he is one of the new 
Academicians. He is a Frenchman like any other, 
except that he is rather more quiet; and he has a gray 
mustache and the ribbon of tlie Legion of Honor. He 
is the first French writer of distinction who has been 
to America since De Tocqiieville; the French, in such 
matters, are not very enterprising. Also, he has the 
air of wondering what he is doing dans eclU galire. 
He has come with his htau-frire , who is an engineer, 
and is looking after some mines, and he talks with 
scarcely any one else, as he speaks no English and 
appears to take for granted that no one speaks French. 
Mamma would be delighted to assure him of the con- 
trary; she has never conversed with an Academician- 
She always makes a little vague inclination, with a- 
smile, when he passes her, and he answers with a most 
respectful bow; but it goes no further, to mamma's 
disappointment. He is always with the heau-frire, a. 
rather untidy, fat, bearded man, — decorated, too, al- 
ways smoking and looking at the feet of the ladies, 
whom mamma (though she has very good feet) has 
not the courage to aborder. I heheve M. Lejaune is 
going to write a book about America, and Mr. Leverett 
says it will be terrible, Mr. Leverett has made his 
acquaintance, and says M. Lejaune will put him into 
his book; he says the movement of the French intellect 
is superb. As a general thing he doesn't care for 
Academicians, but he thinks M. Lejaune is an excep- 
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off. Mr. Cockerel says it is not we that are cut ( 
but Europe, and he seems to think that Europe has 
deserved it somehow. That may be; our life over 
there was sometimes extremely tiresome, though mamma 
says it is now that our real fatigues will begin, I like 
to abuse those dreadful old countries myself, but I am 
not sure that I am pleased when others do the same. 
We had some rather pretty moments there, after all; 
and at Piacenza we certainly lived on four francs a 
day. Mamma is already in a terrible state of mind 
about the expenses here; she is frightened by what 
people on the ship (the few that she has spoken to) 
have told her. There is one comfort, at any rate — 
we have spent so much money in coming here that 
we shall have none left to get away. I am scribbling 
along, as you see, to occupy me till we get news of 
the islands. Here comes Mr, Cockerel to bring it. 
Ves, they are in sight; he tells me that they are lovelier 
than ever, and that I must come right up right away, 
I suppose you will think that I am already beginning 
to use the language of the country. It is certain that 
at the end of a month 1 shall speak nothing else. I 
have picked up every dialect, wherever we have 
travelled; you have heard my Platt-Deutsch and ray 
Neapolitan. But, voyons tin pm the Bay I I have just 
called to Mr. Leverett to remind him of the islands. 
"The islands — the islands? Ah, my dear young lady, 
I have seen Capri, I have seen Ischial" Well, so have 
I, but that doesn't prevent . . .{A little later) — I have 
seen the islands; they are rather queer. 
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L CHURCH, IN NEW YORK, TO 

AT GENEVA. 



■ If I felt far away from you in the middle of that 
iplorable Atlantic, chire Madame, how do I feel now, 
; the heart of this extraordinary city? We have 
ived, — we have arrived, dear friend; but I don't 
know whether to tell you that I consider that an advan- 
tage. If we had been given our choice of coming 
safely lo land or going down to the bottom of the 
sea, I should doubtless have chosen the former course; 
for I hold, with your noble husband, and in opposition 
to the general tendency of modern thought, that our 
lives are not our own to dispose of, but a sacred trust 
from a higher power, by whom we shall be held re- 
sponsible. Nevertheless, if I had foreseen more vividly 
some of the impressions that awaited me here, I am 
not sure that, for my daughter at least, I should not 
have preferred on the spot to hand in our account 
Should I not have been less (rather than more) guilty 
in presuming to dispose of ker destiny, than of my 
own? There is a nice point for dear M. Galopin to 
settle — one of these points which I have heard him 
discuss in the pulpit with such elevation. We are 
safe, however, as I say; by which I mean that we are 
physically safe. We have taken up the thread of our 
familiar pension-life, but under strikingly different 
conditions. We have found a refuge in a boarding- 
house which has been highly recommended to me, and 
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where the arrangemeiits partake of that barbarous 
magnificence which in this country is the only alter- 
native from .primitive rudeness. The terms, per week, 
are as magnificent as all the rest. The landlady wears 
diamond ear-rings; and the drawing-rooms are deco- 
rated with marble statues. I should indeed be sorry 
to let you know how I have allowed myself to be ran- 
qonnie; and I should be still more sorry that it should 
come to the ears of any of my good friends in Geneva, 
who know me less well than you and might judge me 
more harshly. There is no wine given for dinner, and 
I have vainly requested the person who conducts the 
establishment to garnish her table more liberally. She 
says I may have all the wine 1 want if I will order it 
at the merchant's, and settle the matter with him. 
But I have never, as you know, consented to regard 
our modest allowance of eau rougie as an extra; in- 
deed, I remember that it is largely to your excellent 
advice that I have owed my habit of being firm on 
this point. There are, however, greater difficulties 
than the question of what we shall drink for dinner, 
chire Madame. Still, I have never lost courage, and 
I shall not lose courage now. At the worst, we can 
re-embark again, and seek repose and refreshment on 
the shores of your beautiful lake. (There is absolutely 
no scenery here!) We shall not, perhaps, in that case 
have achieved what we desired, but we shall at least 
have made an honorable retreat What we desire— r 
I know it is just this that puzzles you, dear friend; I 
don't think you ever really comprehended my motives in 
taking this formidable step, though you were good 
enough, and your magnanimous husband was good 
enough, to press my hand at parting in a way that 
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^^eemed to say that you would stiU be with me, even 

if I was wrong. To be very brief, I wished to put an 

end to the reclamations of my daughter. Many 

Americans had assured her thai she was wasting her 

youth in those historic lands, which it was her privilege 

to see so intimately, and this unfortunate conviction 

had taken possession of her. "Let me at least see for 

myself," she used to say; "if I should dislike it over 

there as much as you promise me, so much the better 

for you. In that case we will come back and make a 

flew arrangement at Stuttgart." The experiment is a , 

terribly expensive one; but you know that my devotion 

ftever has shrunk from an ordeal. There is another 

point, moreover, which, from a mother to a mother, it 

■Would be affectation not to touch upon. I remember 

tile just satisfaction with which you announced to me 

the betrothal of your charming C^cile. You know 

^v-ith what earnest care my Aurora has been educated, 

~--— how thoroughly she is acquainted with the principal 

*"«sults of modern research. We have always studied 

together; we have always enjoyed together. It ■ 

tierhaps surprise you to hear that she makes these 

^^ery advantages a reproach to me,— represents them 

^^ an injury to herself. "In this country," she says, 

■"the gentlemen have not those accomplishments; they 

*:::are nothing for the results of modern research; and 

it will not help a young person to he sought in mar- 

»-iage that she can give an account of the last German 

theory of Pessimism." That is possible; and I have 

never concealed from her that it was not for this 

<3Juntry that I had educated her. If she marries i 

^^_^e United States, it is, of course, my intention that 

^^^Rf son-in-law shall accompany us lo Europe. But, 

^^^tneScige Bf ijaOon, tic. lo 
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when she calls my attention more and more to theB 
facts, I feel that we are moving in a different world. 
This is more and more the country of the many; the 
few find less and less place for them; and the indivi- 
dual — well , the individual has quite ceased to be 
recognized. He is recogniaed as a voter, but he is 
not recognized as a gentleman — still less as a lady. 
My daughter and I, of course, can only pretend to con- 
stitute a.feiv! You know that I have never for a mo- 
ment remitted my pretensions as an individual, though, 
among the agitations of pension-life, I have sometimes 
needed all my energy to uphold them. "Oh, yes, I 
may be poor," I have had occasion to say, "I may be 
unprotected, I may be reserved, I may occupy a small 
apartment in the quatrQme, and be unable to scatter 
unscrupulous bribes among the domestics; but at least- 
I am a person, with personal rights." In this country 
the people have rights, but the person has none. YoiL 
would have perceived that if you had come with mc^ 
to make arrangements at this establishment. The 
very fine lady who condescends to preside over it kept; 
me waiting twenty minutes, and then came sailing in 
without a word of apology. I had sat very silent, with 
my eyes on the clock; Aurora amused herself with a. 
false admiration of the room, — a wonderful drawing- 
room, with magenta curtains, frescoed walls, and pho- 
tographs of the landlady's friends — as if one cared 
anything about her friends! When this exalted person- 
age came in, she simply remarked that she had just 
been trying on a dress — that it took so long to get a 
skirt to hang. "It seems to take very long, indeedl" 
I answered. "But I hope the skirt is right at last. 
You might have sent for us to come up and look at 
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it!" She evidently didn't understand, and when I 
asked her to show us her rooms, she handed us over 
to a negro as dlgingandl as herself. While we looked 
at them, I heard her sit down to the piano in the 
drawing-room; she began to sing an air from a comic 
Opera. I began to fear we had gone quite astray; I 
didn't know in what house we could be, and was only 
reassured by seeing a Bible in every room. When we 
came down our musical hostess expressed no hope^ 
that the rooms had pleased us, and seemed quite in- 
•Jifferent to our taking them. She would not consent, 
moreover, to the least diminution, and was inflexible, 
2s I told you, on the subject of wine. When I pushed 
'his point, she was so good as to observe that she 
<i'dn't keep a cabarei. One is not in the least con- 
sidered; there is no respect for one's privacy, for one's 
Preferences, for one's reserves. The familiarity is 
Without limits, and I have already made a dozen ac- 
luaintances, of whom I know, and wish to know, no- 
filing. Aurora tells me that she is the "belle of the 
Harding-house." It appears that this is a great dis- 
hnction. It brings me back to my poor child and her 
prospects. She takes a very critical view of them 
herself; she tells me that I have given her a false 
education, and that no one will marry her to-day. No 
^erican will marry her, because she is too much of 
'foreigner, and no foreigner will marry her, because 
™fi is too much of an American. I remind her that 
*^Mx:ely a day passes that a foreigner, usually of dis- 
'ioction, doesn't select an American bride, and she an- 
swers me that in these cases the young lady is not 
'''^ed for her fine eyes. Not always, I reply; and then 
™* declares that she would marry no foreigner who 
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vliould not be one of the first of the first. You will sa^^S" 

doubtless, thnt she should content herself with advaiK^^' 

tag«!t that have nol been deemed insufficient for Ce:^^^ 

^— cilc; but I will not repeat 10 j-ou the remark sh^ ^^ 

^L ntAile when 1 once made use of this argument. ^'"— ^^^"i 

^B irill doubtless be surprised to hear that I have ceasef:^'^^ 

^B.l0 Vgue; but it is time I should tell )-ou that I ha^-^^""^ 

^^Mjt llM «gn?ed ti> let her «:t for herstif. She is tcc:^^*' 

^^Baiit fbt three mouths i / Amfricitimt. and I &m to be:^^^ 

^^H' W0IK ^wctxtor. Yoa will fed with me that this is^^i^ ' 

^"Sl «ntl ^twtn iw a voMT A min. I amu tbc dzjis.^^^ 

tiS «W ikme MOBlks «K orcr, sad 1 bov that job ^^^ 

«fl| )oi» n^ Me ift ngr pf^|«is. Atmn walks tfae -^^* 

^ /Ak* web fivv friMS fcr tke k«9t ttde nvM. (1 
^»M ^ TM wt wkt ktttkaamtkMlh 

fVidM ■» aMfatfi* iA Alb «" " ' ■ ■ 

%)«• ««l| Ibw < W H «toM I - k 1 
VMtft' M VWt iKMN^t 
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iltaMK^ >h «.^umW^ .inmk yjWiMiJi Am aftc 
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loagh it is the privilege only of the unmarried, 
Md though, at the same time (fortunately, and this 
may surprise you), it has no relation to other projects, 
ft is simply an invention by which young persona of 
tile two sexes pass their time together. How shall I 
funster courage to tell you that Aurora is now engaged 
•Jithis dSlassement, in company with several gentlemen? 
Though it has no relation to marriage, it happily does 
"01 exclude it, and marriages have been known to 
I '^Ke place in consequence {or in spite) of it. It is 
'nje that even in this country a young lady may marry 
^ut one husband at a time, whereas she may receive 
*•; ouce the attentions of several gentlemen, who are, 
^l^aUy entitled "admirers." My daughter, then, has 
**itairers to an indefinite number. You will think I 
*ti joking, perhaps, when I tell you that I am unable 
^ be exact— I who was formerly I'exactilude mime. 
■f'wo of these gentlemen are, to a certain extent, old 
'i'iends, having been passengers on the steamer which 
^Hrried us so far from you. One of them, still young, 
is typical of the American character, but a respectable 
Person, and a lawyer in considerable practice. Every 
One in this country follows a profession; but it must 
be admitted that the professions are more highly re- 
ftiunerated than chez vous. Mr. Cockerel, even while 
X write you, is in complete possession of my daughter. 
lie called for her an hour ago in a "boghey," — a 
Strange, unsafe, rickety vehicle, mounted on enormous 
■wheels, which holds two persons very near together; 
and I watched her from the window take her place at 
his side. Then he whirled her away, behind two little 
^^3ises with terribly thin legs; the whole equipage — 
^B)d most of all her being, in it — was In the most 
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questionable taste. But she will return, and she will 
return very much as she went. It is the same when 
she goes down to Mr. Louis Leverett, who has no 
vehicle, and who merely comes and sits with her in 
the front salon. He has lived a great deal in Europe, 
and is very fond of the arts, and though I am not 
sure I agree with him in his views of the relation of 
art to life and life to art, and in his interpretation of 
some of the great works that Aurora and I have studied 
together, he seems to mc a sufliciently serious and in- 
telligent young man. I do not regard him as intrinsic- 
ally dangerous; but, on the other hand, he offers ab- 
solutely no guarantees. I have no means whatever of 
ascertaining his pecuniary situation. There is a vague- 
ness on these points which is extremely embarrassing, 
and it never occurs to young men to offer you a refer- 
ence. In Geneva I should not be at a loss; I should 
come to you, chin Madame, with my little inquiry, 
and what you should not be able to tell me would not 
be worth knowing. But no one in New York can give 
me the smallest information about the Hal de fortunt 
of Mr. Louis Leverett. It is true that he is a native 
of Boston, where most of his friends reside; I cannot, 
however, go to the expense of a journey to Bostoit 
simply to learn, perhaps, that Mr. Leverett (the young 
Louis) has an income of five thousand francs. As J 
say, however, he does not strike me as dangerous. 
When Aurora comes back to me, after having passed 
an hour with the young Louis, she says that he has 
described to her his emotions on visiting the home of 
Shelley, or discussed some of the differences between 
the Boston Temperament and that of the Italians of 
the Renaissance. You will not enter into these rap' 
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prochemeniSy and I can't blame you. But you won't 
^ay me, chire Madame? 



III. 

PROM MISS STURDY, AT NEWPORT, TO MRS. DRAPER, 

IN FLORENCE. 

September 30. 

I PROMISED to tell you how I like it, but the truth 

^ I have gone to and fro so often that I have ceased 

Jo like and dislike. Nothing strikes me as unexpected; 

* Expect eveiything in its order. Then, too, you know, 

'*' 3na not a critic; I have no talent for keen analysis, 

^ the magazines say; I don't go into the reasons of 

^^ings. It is true I have been for a longer time than 

^^ual on the wrong side of the water, and I admit 

j^at I feel a little out of training for American life. 

"^^^liey are breaking me in very fast, however. I don't 

^ean that they bully me; I absolutely decline to be 

j^liUied. I say what I think, because I believe that I 

'^^ave, on the whole, the advantage of knowing what I 

^iink — when I think an)rthing — which is half the battle. 

Sometimes, indeed, I think nothing at all. They don't 

like that over here; they like you to have impressions. 

"^hat they like these impressions to be favorable ap- 

^ars to me perfectly natural; I don't make a crime 

^o them of that; it seems to me, on the contrary, a 

Very amiable quality. When individuals have it, we 

f:all them sympathetic; I don't see why we shouldn't 

give nations the same benefit. But there are things I 

haven't the least desire to have an opinion about. The 
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aad I bold that inbSgent peafdc aic kaavM liy ^ 
wajr tbejr aurctse h. life is bH of raUitsh, i 
have 31 least osr Aaxc ot A over boc Wlten n 
wdc up m tfae nonHiig joa find ihai dnrii^ Ifae ni^iC 
2 caxtload has been deposited in toot front garden. X 
dcdine, however, to have any of it in my pmnises ^ 
there arc tboosands of thit^ I want to know nothin^^ 
abouL I have ootlired the necessity of beii^ ^7PO — 
critical; I have nothli^ to gain and cvortfaing to ksc_ 
When one is fifty years otd — single, stoat, and red if^ 
the face — one has ootlived a good many necessities-. 
Tbey tell nie over here that my inoease of weight t^ 
extremdy marked, and though they dont tell me that:^ 
I am coarse, I am sure ihey think me so. There i^^ 
very little coarseness here — not quite enough, 1 thinks 
— Uiough there is plenty of vulgarity, which is a very-" 
different thing. On the wh<Je, the country is becom — 
ing much mwe agreeable. It isn't that the people aie- 
charming, for that they always were (the best of them, 
I mean, for it isn't tnie of the others), but that places 
and things as well have acquired the ait of pleasing. 
The houses are estremely good, and they look so 
extraordinarily fresh and clean. European interiors, 
in comparison, seem mustj- and gritty. We have a 
great deal of taste; I shouldn't «'onder if we should 
end by inventing something pretty; we only need a 
little lime. Of course, as yet, it's all imitation, except, 
by the way, these piazzas. I am sitting on one now; 
1 am WTiting to you with my portfolio on my knees. 
This broad, light loggia surrounds the house with a 
movement as free as the expanded wings of a bird, 
and the wandering airs come up from the deep sea, 
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which munniirs on the rocks at the end of the lawn, 
^cwport is more charming even than you remember 
l^j like everything else over here, it has improved. It 
'* very exquisite to-day; it is, indeed, I think, in all 
•he world, the only exquisite watering-place, for I 
detest the whole genus. The crowd has left it now, 
■'hich makes it all the belter, though plenty of talkers 
'^'Hiiin in these large, light, luxurious houses, which 
*^ planted with a kind of Dutch definiteness all over 
'o.e green carpet of the cliff. This carpet is very neatly 
■^id and wonderfully well swept, and the sea, just at 
^^d, is capable of prodigies of blue. Here and there 
* pretty woman strolls over one of the lawns, which 
fjll touch each other, you know, without hedges or 
*^nces; the light looks intense as it plays upon her 
•^tilliaot dress; her large parasol shines like a silver 
^ome. The long lines of the far shores are sofl and 
l*ure, though they are places that one hasn't the least 
*iesire to visit. Altogether the effect is very delicate, 
^nd anything that is delicate counts immensely over 
•Jere; for delicacy, I think, is as rare as coarseness. 
^m talking to you of the sea, however, without having 
t-old you a word of my voyage. It was very comfort- 
able and amusing; I should like to take another next 
toionth. You know I am almost offensively well at sea, 
it 1 breast the weather and brave the storm. We 
no storm fortunately, and I had brought with me 
supply of light literature; so I passed nine days 

my sea-chair, with my heels up, reading 
'auchnitz novels. There was a great lot of people, 
ml no one in particular, save some fifty American 
girls. You know all about the American girl, how- 
ever, having been one yoiirself. Tliey are, on the whole, 
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very nice, but fifty is too many; there are always t 
many. There was an inquiring Briton, a radical M. P., 
by name Mr. Antrobus, who entertained me as much 
as any one else. He is an excellent man; I even asked 
him to come down here and spend a couple of days. 
He looked rather frightened, till I told him he shouldn't 
be alone with me, that the house was my brother's, 
and that I gave the invitation in his name. He 
came a week ago; he goes everywhere; we have heard 
of him in a dozen places. The English are very 
simple, or at least they seem so over here. Their old 
measurements and comparisons desert them; they 
don't know whether it's all a joke, or whether it's too 
serious by half. We are quicker than they, though we 
talk so much more slowly. We think fast, and yet we 
talk as deliberately as if we were speaking a foreign 
language. They toss off their sentences with an air 
of easy familiarity with the tongue, and yet they mis- 
understand two thirds of what people say to them. 
Perhaps, after all, it is only our thoughts they think 
slowly; they think their own often to a lively tune 
enough. Mr. Antrobus arrived here at eight o'clock in 
the morning; I don't know how he managed it; it appears 
to be his favorite hour; wherever we have heard of 
him he has come in with the dawn. In England, he 
would arrive at 5.30 p.m. He asks innumerable ques- 
tions, but they are easy to answer, for he has a sweet 
credulity. He made me rather ashamed; lie is a 
better American than so many of us; he takes us more 
seriously than we take ourselves. He seems to think 
that an oligarchy of wealth is growing up here, and he 
advised me to he on my guard against it. I don't 
knoiv exactly what 1 can do, but I promised him to 
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^<H)k ouL He is fearfully energetic; the energy of the 
People here is nothing to that of the inquiring Briton, 
" we should devote half the energy to building up 
^iJi iiistit\itions that they devote to obtaining infor- 
mation about them, we should have a very satisfactory 
Country. Mr. Anlrobus seemed to think very well of 
•^s, which surprised me, on tlie whole, because, say 
^hat one will, it's not so agreeable as England. It's 
^ery horrid that this should be; and it's delightful, 
^hen one thinks of it, that some things in England 
^te, after aU, so disagreeable. At the same time, Mr. 
-'Vntrobus appeared to be a good deal preoccupied 
'^^^th our dangers. I don't understand, quite, what 
^fcey are; they seem to me so few, on a Newport 
C>iazza, on this bright, still day. But, after all, what 
One sees on a Newport pia/.za is not America; it's 
the back of Europe 1 I don't mean to say that I 
liaven't noticed any dangers since my return; there 
wo or three that seem to me very serious, but 
are not those that Mr. .\ntrobus means. One, 
instance, is that we shall cease to speak the Eng- 
language, which I prefer so much to any other. 
?-S less and less spoken; American is crowding it out. 
11 the children speak American, and as a child's 
language it's dreadfully rough. It's exclusively in use 
in the schools; all the magazines and newspapers are 
in American. Of course, a people of fifty millions, 
■who have invented a new civilization, have a right 
to a language of their own; that's what they tell me, 
and I can't quarrel with it. But I wish they had 
made it as pretty as the mother-tongue, from which, 
after ail, it is more or less derived. We ought to 
^ve invented something as noble as our country. 
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They tell me it's more expressive, and yet some ad- 
mirable things have been said in the Queen's English. 
There can be no question of the Queen over here, of 
course, and American no doubt is the music of the 
future. Poor dear future, how "expressive" you'll bel 
For women and children, as I say, it stikes one as 
very rough ; and moreover they don't speak it well, 
their own though it be. My little nephews, when I 
first came home, had not gone back to school, and it 
distressed me to see that, though they are charming 
children, they had the vocal inflections of little news- 
boys. My niece is sixteen years old; she has the 
sweetest nature possible; she is extremely well-bred 
and is dressed to perfection. She chatters from morn- 
ing till night; but it isn't a pleasant sound! These 
little persons are in the opposite case from so many 
English girls, who know how to speak, but don't know 
how to talk. My niece knows how to talk, but doesn't 
know how to speak. A propos of the young people, 
that is our other danger; the young people are eating 
us up,— there is nothing in America but the young 
people. The country is made for the rising genera- 
tion; life is arranged for them; they are the destruction 
of society. People talk of them, consider them, defer 
to them, bow down to them. They are always present, 
and whenever they are present there is an end to 
everything else. They are often very pretty; and 
physically, they are wonderfully looked after; they are 
scoured and brushed, they wear hygienic clothes, they 
go every week to the dentist's. But the little boys 
kick your shins, and the little girls offer to slap your 
face! There is an immense literature entirely ad- 
dressed to them, in which the kicking of shins and 
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re slapping of faces is much recommended. As a | 
■^voman of fifty, I protest. I insist on being judged by ' 
ttiy peers. It's too late, however, for several millions | 
Of bttle feet are actively engaged in stamping out c 
Vereation, and I don't see how tliey can long fail to J 
Iceep it under. The future is theirs; maturity will 
evidently be at an increasing discount. Longfellow I 
"wrote a charming little poem, called "The Children's 
Hour," but he ought to have called it "The Children's 
Century." And by children, of course, 1 don't mean , 
simple infants; I mean everything of less than twenty. 
The social importance of the young American increases 
steadily up to that age, and then it suddenly stops, 
The young girls, of course, are more important than 
lads; but tlie lads are very important too. I am 
ick with the way they are known and talked about; 
little celebrities; they have reputations and 
lions; they are taken very seriously. As for the 
)^ung girls, as I said just now, there are too many. 1 
You will say, perhaps, that I am jealous of them, witii 
my fifty years and ray red face. I don't think so, be- 
I don't suffer; my red face doesn't frighten ' 
tie away, and 1 always find plenty of talkers. The 
mg girls themselves, I believe, like me very much; I 
as for me, I deUght in the young girls. They are 
'.O&en very pretty; not so pretty as people say in the ] 
igazines, but pretty enough. The magazines rather I 
'erdo that; they make a mistake. I have seen no I 
great beauties, but the level of prettiness is high, and i 
occasionally one sees a woman completely handsome. 
(As a general thing, a pretty person here means a I 
person with a pretty face. The figure is rarely m 
tioned, though there are several good ones.) The It 
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of prettiness is high, but the level of conversation is 
low; that's one of the signs of its being a young ladies' 
country. There are a good many things young ladies 
can't talk about; but think of all the things they can, 
when they are as clever as most of these. Perhaps 
one ought to content one's self with that measure, but 
it's difficult if one has lived for a while by a larger 
one. This one is decidedly narrow; I stretch it some- 
times till it cracks. Then it is that they call me 
coarse, which I undoubtedly atn, thank Heaven 1 
People's talk is of course much more chdtUt over here 
than in Europe; I am stnick with that wherever I go. 
There are certain things that are never said at all, 
certain allusions that are never made. There are no 
light stories, no propos rhguh. I don't know exactly 
what people talk about, for the supply of scandal is 
small, and it's poor in quality. They don't seem, 
however, to lack topics. The young girls are always 
there; they keep the gates of conversation; very little 
passes that is not innocent. I find we do very well 
without wickedness; and, for myself, as I take my ease, 
I don't miss my liberties. You remember what I 
thought of the tone of your table in Florence, and how 
surprised you were when I asked you why you allowed 
such things. You said they were like the courses of 
the seasons; one couldn't prevent them; also that to 
change the tone of your table you would have to 
change so many other things. Of course, in your 
house one never saw a young girl; I was the only 
spinster, and no one was afraid of me! Of course, 
too, if talk is more innocent in this country, manners 
are so, to begin with. The liberty of the young people 
is the strongest proof of it. The young girls are let 
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■orld, and the world gets more good of it 

than cts demoiselles get harm. In your world — excuse 

me, but you know what I mean — this wouldn't do at 

^ Your world is a sad affair, and the young ladies 

lid encounter all sorts of horrors. Over here, con- 

ig the way they knock about, they remain 

ierfully simple, and the reason is that society 

them instead of setting them traps. There is 

it no gallantry, as you understand it; the flirtations 

child's play. People have no time for making 

'■; the men, in particular, are extremely busy. I am 

of thing consumes hours; I have never 

any time for it myself If the leisure class should 

here considerably, there may possibly be a 

but I doubt it, for the women seem to me 

f all essentials exceedingly reserved. Great super- 

■■'"' frankness, but an exteme dread of complications. 

men strike me as very good fellows. I think 

at bottom they are better than the women, who 

very subtle, but rather hard. They are not so 

to the men as the men are to them; I mean, 

W course, in proportion, you know. But women are 

lot so nice as men, "anyhow," as they say here. The 

lien, of course, are professional, commercial; there 

We very few gentlemen pure and simple. This per- 

^nage needs to be very well done, however, to be of 

great utility; and I suppose you won't pretend that 

he is always well done in your countries. When he's 

lot, the less of him the better. It's very much the 

same, however, with the system on which the young 

gifls in this country are brought up. (Vou see, I 

have to come back to the young girls.) When it 

succeeds, they arc the most charming possible; when 
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it doesn't, ilie failure is disastrous, If a girl is a very 
uice girl, the American method brings her to gieat 
completeness, — makes all her graces flower; but if she 
isn't nice, it makes her exceedingly disagreeable, — 
elaborately and fatally perverts her. In a word, the 
American girl is rarely negative, and when she isn't a 
great success she is a great warning. In nineteen 
cases out of twenty, among the people who know how 
to live — I won't say what ihiir proportion is — the re- 
sults are highly satisfactory. The girls are not shy, 
but I don't know why they should be, for there is 
really nothing here to be afraid of. Manners are very 
gentle, very humane; the democratic system deprives 
people of weapons that every one doesn't equally pos- 
sess. No one is formidable; no one is on stilts; no 
one has great pretensions or any recognized right to 
be arrogant. I think there is not much wickedness, 
and there is certainly less cruelty than with you. 
Every one can sit; no one is kept standing. One is 
much less liable to be snubbed, which you will say is 
a pity. I think it is, to a certain extent; but, on the 
other hand, folly is less fatuous, in form, than in your 
countries; and as people generally have fewer revenges 
to take, there is less need of their being stamped on 
in advance. The general good nature, the social 
equality, deprive them of triumphs on the one hand, 
and of grievances on the other. There is extremely 
little impertinence; there is almost none. You will say 
I am describing a terrible society,— a society without 
great figures or great social prizes. You have hit it, 
my dear; there are no great figures. (The great prize, 
of course, in Europe, is the opport\mity to be a great 
figure.) You would miss these things a good deal, — 
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you who delight to contemplate greatness; and mjr ' 
advice to you, of course, is never to come back. Vou 
would miss the small people even more than the great; 
every one is middle-sized, and you can never have 
that momentary sense of tallness which is so agreeable 
in Europe. There are no brilliant types; the most 
important people seem to lack dignity. They are very 
bourgeois; they make little jokes; on occasion they 
make puns; they have no form; they are too good- 
natured. The men have no style; the women, who are 
fidgety and talk too much, have it only in their coiffure, 
where they have it superabundantly. But I console 
myself with the greater bonhomit. Have you ever ar- 
rived at an English country-house in the dusk of a 
winter's day? Have you ever made a call in London, 
when you knew nobody but the hostess? People here 
are more expressive, more demonstrative; and it is a 
pleasure, when one comes back (if one happens, like 
TOe, to be no one in particular), to feel one's social 
"Value rise. They attend to you more; ihey have you 
oq their mind; they talk to you; they listen to you. 
That is, the men do; the women listen very little^ — not 
Plough- They interrupt; they talk too much; one 
'e^b their presence too much as a sound. I imagine 
t is partly because their wits are quick, and they 
"'i-Ek of a good many things to say; not that they 
^^^fays say such wonders. Perfect repose, after all, is 
"^^t all self-control; it is also partly stupidity, .\merican 
*0«nen, however, make too many vague exclamations, 
'^3,y too many indefinite things. In short, they have 
* ^real deal of nature. On the whole, I find very 
'•'^le aRectation, though we shall probably have more 
"We improve. As yet, people haven't the assurance 
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lliW curricK lliosc things off; they know too much stS 
cuch other, The trouble is that over here we have al 
Itco'n l)r«iight up together. You will think this is i 
]iicturc of a. dreaijfully insipid society; but I haster 
to add thiit it's not all so tame as that I have beet: 
KpoAklng of the people that one meets socially; and 
ihflHO arc tlie smallest part of American life. Th« 
nthrr»— those one meets on a basis of mere convenience 
-mi; mufh more exciting; they keep one's temper in 
llPttltliy exercise. I mean the people in the shops, 
aihI lUi Ihc railroads; the servants, the hackmen, the 
UlHWf r», ewry WW of vhoni ywu buy anything ot have 
('iit"*»i\'« U^ l«*lw A>\ iniiuilj. With them you need all 
y\wit Iwtrt WAHiiers. for y<iu must alvays have enou^ 
KM' 1«\^ If JAW ihink wc are /«* democralic, Usie ji 
lillW t^Jl' AivKTti-An tilie ia these walks, and tdu win "be 
tv>iiwitn>it 11«tv is ihe n;p<3B of Jargnilily. and yon 
-wW #ftvi pki«y vi jKMfic to Mifec ^3or comtesf to. 
Vm M^ «l il'i'M Mar— Ae vet^ af ine^silitr is •■ 
>vMi ^« Ywk Vm 4dfecd «! »a Kfi }«■ aimiilt 
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because it contained a report — extremely incorrect — 

of some remarks I made at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of the Teachers of New England; partly because 
it is so curious that I thought it would interest you 
Md the chfldren. I cut out some portions which I 
ilidQ't think it would be well for the children to see; 
Ite parts remaining contain the most striking features, 
flease point out to the children the pecuUar orlho- 
paphy, which probably will be adopted in England 
by the time they are grown up; the amusing oddities 
of expression, &c. Some of them are intentional; you 
wifl have heard of the celebrated American humor, &a 
(remind me, by the way, on my return to Thistleton, 
lo give you a few examples of il); others are uncon- 
scioas, and are perhaps on that account the more 
flirerting. Point out to the children the difference (in 
SO far as you are sure that you yourself perceive it). 
Vou must excuse me if these lines are not very legible; 
I am writing them by the light of a railway-lamp, 
''bich rattles above my left ear; it being only at odd 
•wanents that I can find time to look into everything 
that 1 wish to. You will say that this is a very odd 
iiioiiient, indeed, when I tell you that I am in bed in 
a sleeping-car. I occupy the upper berth (I will ex- 
plain to you the arrangement when I return), while 
•be lower forms the couch — the jolts are fearful — of 
*<• unknown female. You will be very anxious for 
•ny explanation; but I assure you that it is the custom 
of the country. I myself am assured that a lady may 
'favel in this manner all over the Union (the Union of 
^tes) without a loss of consideration. In case of her 
'''^cupying the upper berth I presume it would be dif- 
ferent; but I must make inquiries on this point. 
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Whether it be the fact that a mysterious being of an- 
other sex has retired to rest behind the same curtains, 
or whether it be the swing of the train, which rushes 
through the air with very much the same movement 
as the tail of a kite, the situation is, at any rate, so 
anomalous that I am unable to sleep. A ventilator is 
open just over my head, and a lively draught, mingled 
with a drizzle of cinders, pours in through this ingeni- 
ous orifice. (I will describe to you its form on my re- 
turn.) If I had occupied the lower berth 1 should 
have had a whole window to myself, and by drawing 
back the blind (a safe proceeding at the dead of night), 
I should have been able, by the light of an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant moon, to see a little better what I 
write. The question occurs to me, however, — Would the 
lady below me in that case have ascended to the upper 
berth? (You know my old taste for contingent inquiries.) 
I incline to think (from what I have seen) that she 
would simply have requested me to evacuate my own 
couch. (The ladies in this country ask for anythlDg 
they want.) In this case I suppose I should have had 
an extensive view of the country, which, from what I 
saw of it before I turned in (while the lady beneath 
me was going to bed), offered a rather ragged expanse, 
dotted with little while wooden houses, which looked 
in the moonshine like pasteboard boxes. I have been 
unable to ascertain as precisely as I should wish by 
whom these modest residences are occupied; for they 
are too small to be the homes of country gentlemen, 
there is no peasantry here, and (in New England, for 
all the com comes from the far West) there are no yeo- 
men nor farmers. The information that one receives ia 
Ihis countr)' is apt to be rather conflicting, but I am 
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mined to sift the mystery to the bottom. I have 
already noted down a multitude of facts bearing upon 
ths points that interest me most,— the operation of 
the school-boards, the co-education of the sexes, the 
elevation of the tone of the lower classes, the partici- 
pation of the latter in political life. Political life, 
indeed, is almost wholly confined to the lower-middle 
class, and the upper section of the lower class. In 
some of the large towns, indeed, the lowest order 
of all participates considerably, — a very interesting 
pliase, to which I shall give more attention. It is 
very gratifying to see the taste for public affairs per- 
vading so many social strata; but the indifference of 
lie gentry is a fact not to be lightly considered. It 
may be objected, indeed, that there are no gentry; 
Mid it is very true that I have not yet encountered a 
character of the type of Lord Bottomley, — a type 
which I am free to confess I should be sorry to see 
disappear from our English system, if system it may 
be «dled, where so much is the growth of blind and 
incoherent forces. It is nevertheless obvious that an 
idle and luxurious class exists in this country, and 
4at it is less exempt than in our own from the re- 
proach of preferring inglorious ease to the furtherance 
of hTjeral ideas. It is rapidly increasing, and I am 
not sure that the indefinite growth of the dilettante 
spirit, in connection with large and lavishly expended 
wealth, is an unmixed good, even in a society in which 

Llcedom of development has obtained so many inter- 
triumphs. The fact that this body is not 
iented in the governing class, is perhaps as 

^ch the result of the jealousy with which it is 
^^ed by the more earnest workers as of its own — I 
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•ther hand, the startling question would have pre- 
SfDted itself — -Who would have carried Plummeridge's 
poitmanteau? He would have been useful, indeed, 
for brushing and packing my clothes, and getting me 
Hiy tub; I travel with a large tin one, — there are 
none to be obtained at the inns, — -and the transport 
pf this receptacle often presents the most insoluble 
difSculties. It is often, too, an object of considerable 
embarrassment in arriving at private houses, where 
ttie servants have less reserve of manner than in 
En^and; and, to tell you the truth, I am by no 
means certain at the present moment that the tub has 
been placed in the train with me. "On board" the 
train is the consecrated phrase here; it is an allusion 
to the tossing and pitching of the concatenation of 
cars, so similar to that of a vessel in a storm. As I 
was about to inquire, however. Who would get Plum- 
meridge his tub, and attend to his little comforts? 
We would not very well make our appearance, on 
coming to stay with people, with Iwo of the utensils 
I have named; though, as regards a single one, I have 
had the courage, as I may say, of a life-long habit. 
It would hardly be expected that we should both use 
the same; though there have been occasions in my 
travels as to which I see no way of blinking the fact 
that Plummeridge wonld have had to sit down to 
dinner with me. Such a contingency would com- 
pletely have unnerved him; and, on the whole, it 
was doubtless the wiser part to leave him respectfully 
touching his hat on the tender in the Mersey. No 
one touches his hat over here, and though it is doubt- 
less the sign of a more advanced social order, I con- 
fess that when I sec poor Plummeridge again, this 
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familiar little gesture — familiar, I mean, only in the 
sense of being often seen — will give me a measurable 
satisfaction. Vou will see from what I tell you that 
democracy is not a mere word in this country, and I 
could give you many more instances of its universal 
reign. This, however, is what we come here to look 
at, and, in so far as there seems to be proper occasion, 
to admire; though I am by no means sure that we 
can hope to establish within an appreciable time a 
corresponding change in the somewhat rigid fabric of 
English manners. I am not even prepared to affirm- 
that such a change is desirable; you know this is one^ 
of the points on which I do not as yet see my wa}i^_ 

to going as far as Lord B . I have always helt^^ 

that there is a certain social ideal of inequality a — 
well as of equality, and if I have found the peopl 
of this country, as a general thing, quite equal to eac 
other, I am not sure that 1 am prepared to go so f ; 
as to say that, as a whole, they are equal to — excu^^ 
that dreadful blot! The movement of the train ai — :a 
the precarious nature of the light — it is close to i^»n; 
nose, and most offensive — -would, I flatter fnys f=— li 
long since have got the better of a less resol».jat« 
diarist! What I was not prepared for was the y^^ry 
considerable body of aristocratic feelings that lurks 
beneath this republican simplicity. I have on several 
occasions been made the confidant of these romantic 
but delusive vagaries, of which the stronghold appears 
to be the Empire City, — a slang name for New York. 
I was assured in many quarters that that locality, ^-' 
least, is ripe for a monarchy, and if one of the Queea's 
sons would come and talk it over, he would me^' 
with the highest encouragement. This information ff3-S 
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given me in strict confidence, with closed doors, as it 
"ere; it reminded me a good deal of the dreams of 
4e old Jacobites, when ihey whispered their mes- 
sages to the king across the water. 1 doubt, however, 
whether these less excusable visionaries will be able 
lo secure the services of a Pretender, for I fear that 
in such a case he would encounter a still more fatal 
Culloden. I have given a good deal of time, as I 
*old you, to the educational system, and have visited 
1o fewer than one hundred and forty-three schools 
and colleges. It is extraordinary, the number of 
Jiersons who are being educated in this country; and 
yet, at the same time, the tone of the people is less 
Scholarly than one might expect. A lady, a few days 
"" ' e, described to me her daughter as being always 
the go," which I take to be a jocular way of 
ng that the young lady was very fond of paying 
s. Another person, the wife of a United States 
nator, informed me that if I should go to Washing- 
January, I should be quite "in the swim." I 
quired the meaning of the phrase, but her explana- 
made it rather more than less ambiguous. To 
■ that I am on the go describes very accurately my 
situation. I went yesterday to the Pognanuc 
1 School, to hear fifty-seven boys and girls recite 
unison a most remarkable ode to the American 
ag, and shortly afterward attended a ladies' lunch, 
which some eighty or ninety of the sex were 
it. There was only one individual in trousers 
trousers by the way, though he brought a 
pair, are getting rather seedy. The men in 
ca do not partake of this meal, at which ladies 
able in large numbers to discuss religious, poli- 
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tical, and social topics. These immense female sym- 
posia (at which every delicacy is provided) are one 
of the most striking features of American life, and 
would seem to prove that men are not so indis- 
pensable in the scheme of creation as they sometimes 
suppose. I have been admitted on the footing of an 
Englishman — "just to show you some of our bright 
women," the hostess yesterday remarked. ("Bright" 
here has the meaning of iiiiflleclual.) I perceived, 
indeed, a great many intellectual foreheads. These 
curious collations are organized according to age. I 
have also been present as an inquiring stranger at 
several "girls' lunches," from which married ladies 
are rigidly excluded, but where the fair revellers are 
equally numerous and equally bright. There is a 
good deal I should like to tell you about my study of 
the educational question, but my position is somewhat 
cramped, and I must dismiss it briefly. My leading 
impression is that the children in this country are 
better educated than the adults. The position of a. 
child is, on the whole, one of great distinction. There 
is a popular ballad of which the refrain, if I am not; 
mistaken, is "Make me a child again, just for to- 
night!" and which seems to express the sentiment of 
regret for lost privileges. At all events they are a 
powerful and independent class, and have organs, of 
immense circulation, in the press. They are often ex- 
tremely "bright." I have talked with a great many 
teachers, most of them lady-teachers, as they are called 
in this country. The phrase does not mean teachers 
of ladies, as you might suppose, but applies to the 
sex of the instructress, who often has large classes of 
young men under her control. I was lately introduced 
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to a young woman of twenty-three, who occupies the 
chair of Moral Philosophy and Belles-Lettres in a 
Westein college, and who told me with the utmost 
frantness that she was adored by the undergraduates. 
This young woman was the daughter of a petty trader 
in one of the Southwestern States, and had studied at 
jVmanda College, in Missourah, an institution at which 
young people of the two sexes pursue their education 
together. She was very pretty and modest, and ex- 
■pressed a great desire to see something of English 
country-life, in consequence of which I made her pro- 
mise to come down to Thistleton in the event of her , 
crossing the Atlantic. She is not the least like Gwen- 
dolen or Charlotte, and I am not prepared to say how 
fliey would get on with her; the boys would pro- 
iably do better. Still I think her acquaintance would 
be of value to Miss Bumpus, and the two might pass 
their time very pleasantly in the school-room. I grant 
you freely that those I have seen here are much less 
comfortable than the school-room at Thistleton. Has 
Charlotte, by the way, designed any more texts for the 
Trails? I have been extremely interested in my visit 
to Philadelphia, where I saw several thousand little 
led houses with white steps, occupied by intelligent 
artisans, and arranged (in streets) on the rectangular 
System. Improved cooking-stoves, rosewood pianos, 
jgas and hot water, aesthetic furniture, and complete 
"sets of the British Essayists. A tramway through every 
;et; every block of equal length; blocks and houses 
.entifically lettered and numbered. There is ab- 
itely no loss of time, and no need of looking for 
lything, or, indeed, al anything. The mind always 
's object; it is very delightful. 
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FROM LOUIS LEVERBTT, IN BOSTON, TO HARVARD TB^ 



The scales have turned, my sympathetic Harvard, 
and the beam that has lifted you up has dropped me 
again on this terribly hard spot. I am extremely sorry 
to have missed you in London, but I received your 
little note, and took due heed of your injunction to let 
you know how I got on. I don't get on at all, my 
dear Harvard — I am consumed with the love of the 
farther shore. I have been so long away that I have 
dropped out of my place in this little Boston world, 
and the shallow tides of New England life have closed 
over it. I am a stranger here, and I find it bard 
to believe that I ever was a native. It is very hard, 
very cold, very vacant. I think of your warm, rich 
Paris; I think of the Boulevard St. Michel on the mild 
spring evenings. I see the little corner by the window 
(of the Caf^ de la Jeunesse) where I used to sit; the 
doors are open, the soft, deep breath of the great city 
comes in. It is brilliant, yet there is a kind of tone, 
of body, in the brightness; the mighty murmur of the 
ripest civilization in the world comes in; the dear old 
peuple de Paris, the most interesting people in the 
world, pass by. I have a little book in my pocket; it 
is exquisitely printed, a modem Elzevir. It is a lyric 
cry from the heart of young France, and is full of 
the sentiment of form. There is no form here, dear 
Harvard; I had no idea how little form there was. I 
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don't know what I shall do; I feel so undraped, so 
iincurtained, so uncushioned; I feel as if I were silting 
in the centre of a mighty "refieclor." A terrible crude 
glare is over eveiythingi the earth looks peeled and 
excoriated; the raw heavens seem to bleed with iho 
quick, hard light. I have not got back my rooms in West 
Cedar street; they are occupied by a mesmeric healer. I 
am staying at an hotel, and it is very dreadful. Nothing 
for one's self; nothing for one's preferences and habits. 
'Ho one to receive you when you arrive; you push in 
through a crowd, you edge up to a counter; you write 
jour name in a horrible book, where every one may 
come and stare at it and finger it. A man behind 
the counter stares at you iu silence; his stare seems 
to say to you, "What the devil do j'ou want?" But 
this stare he never looks at you again. He tosses 
a key at you; he presses a bell; a savage Irish- 
Take him away," he seems to say to the 
iman; but it is all done iu silence; there is no an- 
;r to your own speech, — "What is to be done with 
please?" "Wait and you will see," the awful silence 
to say. There is a great crowd around yon, 
but there is also a great stillness; every now and then 
you hear some one expectorate. There are a thousand 
ipeople in this huge and hideous structure; they feed 
jether in a big white-walled room. It is lighted by 
thousand gas-jets, and heated by cast-iron screens, 
fhich vomit forth torrents of scorching air. The 
temperature is terrible; the atmosphere is more so; 
the furious light and heat seem to intensify the dread- 
ful definiteness. \Mien things are so ugly, they should 
.not be so definite; and tbey are terribly ugly here, 
no mystery in the corners; there is no li 
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and shade in the types. The people are haggard 
and joyless; they look as if they had no passions, no 
tastes, no senses. They sit feeding in silence, in the 
dry, hard light; occasionally I hear the high, firm note 
of a child. The servants are black and familiar; their 
faces shine as they shuffle about; there are blue tones 
in their dark masks. They have no manners; they 
address you, but they don't answer you; they plant 
themselves at your elbow (it rubs their clothes as you 
eat), and watch you as if your proceedings were 
strange. They deluge you with iced water; it's the 
only thing they will bring you; if you look round to 
summon them, they have gone for more. If you read 
the newspaper,— which I don't, gracious Heaven! I 
can't, — -they hang over your shoulder and peruse it 
aiso. I always fold it up and present it to them; the 
newspapers here are indeed for an African taste. 
There are long corridors defended by gusts of hot air; 
down the middle swoops a pale little girl on parlor- 
skates. "Get out of my wayl" she shrieks as she 
passes; she has ribbons in her hair and frills on her 
dress; she makes the tour of the immense hotel, I 
think of Puck, who put a girdle round the earth in 
forty minutes, and wonder what he said as he flitted 
by. A black waiter marches past me, bearing a tray, 
which he thrusts into my spine as he goes. It is 
laden with large white jugs; they tinkle as he moves, 
and I recognize the unconsoling fluid. We are dying 
of iced water, of hot air, of gas. I sit in my room 
thinking of these things — this room of mine which is 
a chamber of pain. The walls are white and bare, 
tliey shine in the rays of a horrible chandelier of 
imitation bronze, which depends from the middle of 
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"■e ceiling. It flings a patch of shadow on a small 
'^ble covered with white marble, of which the genial 
surface supports at the present moment the sheet of 
Paper on which I address you; and when I go to bed 
(* like to read in bed, Harvard) it becomes an object 
^f mockery and torment It dangles at inaccessible 
**«ights; it stares me in the face; it flings the light 
*^pon the covers of my book, but not upon the page — 
*-lie little French Elzevir that I love so well. I rise 
^Jid put out the gas, and then my room becomes even 
tighter than before. Then a crude illumination from 
the hall, from the neighboring room, pours through 
the glass openings that surmount the two doors of my 
Apartment It covers my bed, where I toss and groan; 
it beats in through my closed lids; it is accompanied 
T)y the most vulgar, though the most human, sounds. 
1 spring up to call for some help, some remedy; but 
there is no bell, and I feel desolate and weak. There 
is only a strange orifice in the wall, through which 
the traveller in distress may transmit his appeal. I 
fin it with incoherent sounds, and sounds more in- 
coherent yet come back to me. I gather at last their 
meaning; they appear to constitute a somewhat stem 
inquiry. A hollow, impersonal voice wishes to know 
what I want, and the very question paralyzes me. I 
ant everything — yet I want nothing, — nothing this 
ard impersonality can give! I want my little comer 
f Paris; I want the rich, the deep, the dark Old 
World; I want to be out of this horrible place. Yet 
n't confide all this to that mechanical tube; it 
t*ould be of no use; a mocking laugh would come up 
the office. Fancy appealing in these sacred, 
^ese intimate moments, to an "office"; fancy calling 
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out into indifferent space for a candle, for a curtain* 
I pay incalculable sums in this dreadful house, an(^ 
yet I haven't a servant to wait upon me. I fling m^ 
self back on my couch, and for a long time afterward^ 
the orifice in the wall emits strange murmurs axiCZ 
rumblings. It seems unsatisfied, indignant; it is evi -i 
dently scolding me for my vagueness. My vagueness 
indeed, dear Harvard! I loathe their horrible arrange ^ 
ments; isn't that definite enough? You asked me to 
tell you whom I see, and what I think of my friends^ 
I haven't very many; 1 don't feel at all m rappor/" 
The people are very good, very serious, very devotee: 
to their work; but there is a terrible absence o: ■ 
variety of type. Every one is Mr. Jones, Mr, Brown 
and every one looks like Mr. Jones and Mr. Brown J 
They are thin; they are diluted in the great tepic^ 
bath of Democracy! They lack completeness 01 -^^ 
identity; they are quite without modelling. No, they^^ 
are not beautiful, my poor Harvard; it must b^^^ 
whispered that they are not beautiful. Vou may saj—^ 
that they are as beautiful as the French, as th^^^ 
Germans, have the greatest beauty of all, — the beauty""^ 
of their uglinessi^the beauty of the strange, 
grotesque. These people are not even ugly; they are 
only plain. Many of the girls are pretty; but to be 
only pretty is (to my sense) to be plain. Yet I have 
had some talk. I have seen a woman. She was o 
the steamer, and I afterward saw her in New York,— 
a peculiar type, a real personality; a great deal of 
modelling, a great deal of color, and yet a great deal 
of mystery. She was not, however, of this country; 
she was a compound of fanjtf things. But she 1 
looking for something here — like me. We found each J 
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"ther, and for a moment that was enough. I have 
%t her now; I am sorry, because she liked to listen 
'■i me. She has passed away; I shall not see her 
^ain. She liked to listen to me; she almost under- 
stood! 






. GUSTAVE LEJAUNE, OF THE FRENCH ACADEMY, 
TO M. ADOLPHE BOUCHE, IN PARIS. 



you my little notes; you must make allow- 
ices for haste, for bad inns, for the perpetual scramble; 
^<)r ill-humor. Everyivhere the same impression,^the 
tilatitude of unbalanced democracy intensified by the 
platitude of the spirit of commerce. Everything on an 
immense scale — ^everything illustrated by millions of 
examples. My brother-in-law is always busy; he has 
appointments, inspections, interviews, disputes. The 
jeople, it appears, are incredibly sharp in conversation, 
in argument; they wait for you in silence at the corner 
of the road, and then they suddenly discharge their 
revolver. If you fall, they empty your pockets; the 
only chance is to shoot them first. With that, no 
amenities, no preliminaries, no manners, no care for 
the appearance. I wander about while my brother is 
occupied; I lounge along the streets; I stop at the 
comers; I look into the shops; je regards passer Us 
Jemmes. It's an easy country to see; one sees every- 
th'ng there is; the civilization is skin deep; you don't 
^V^ to dig. This positive, practical, pushing bour- 
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gtoisie is always about its business; it lives in 1 
street, in the hotel, in the train; one is always ii 
crowd — there are seventy-five people in the tramwai 
They sit in your lap; they stand on your toes; whe 
they wish to pass, they simply push you. Everythin__ 
in silence; they know that silence is golden, and ihej^CJ 
have the worship of gold. When the conductor wishe^^^ '* 
your fare, he gives you a poke, very serious, withouW^ -*■■ 

a word. As for the types— but there is only one 

they are all variations of the same — the commit ■^' 

voyageur minus the gayety. The women are oftei^C^^^ 
pretty; you meet the young ones in the streets, in the=^^^ 
trains, in search of a husband. They look at you-^t-^ 
frankly, coldly, judicially, to see if you will serve; but;::*^ 
they don't want what you might think {du mains on mt — '' 
I'assure); they only want the husband. A Frenchman -^^ 
may mistake; he needs to be sure he is right, and I '^^ 
always make sure. They begin at fifteen; the mother 
sends them out; it lasts all day {with an interval for 
dinner at a pastry-cook's); sometimes it goes on for "" 
ten years. If they haven't found the husband then, 
they give it op; they make place for the cadettes, 
the number of women is enormous. No salons, 
society, no conversation; people don't receive at home; 
the young girls have to look for the husband wher 
•iSOBf can. It is no disgrace not to find him— severa 
Inline never done so. They continue to go about um 
' uanied — from the force of habit, from the love of^ 
movement, without hopes, without regrets — no imagina- 
tion, no sensibility, no desire for the convent. We 
have made several journeys,— few of less than three 
hundred miles. Enormous trains, enormous wagons, 
with beds and lavatories, and negroes who brush you 
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*ith a. big broora, as if they were grooming a horse. 

■^ faoundiog movement, a roaring noise, a crowd of 

P^ple who look horribly tired, a boy who passes up 

^d down throwing pamphlets and sweetmeats into 

J'Olir lap — that is an American journey. There arc 

Windows in the wagons — enormous, like everything 

^*se; but there is nothing to see. The country is <a 

Old — no features, no objects, no details, nothing to 

^Ixow you that you are in one place more than another. 

^*jj/, you are not in one place; you are everywhercj 

.^Jiywhere; the train goes a hundred miles an hour. 

•* he cities are all the same; little houses ten feet high, 

^^H else big ones two hundred; tramways, telegraph- 

t»oles, enormous signs, holes in the pavement, oceans 

^^f mud, commis-voyageurs, young ladies looking for the 

-tiusband. On the other hand, no beggars and no 

^^ocolles — none, at least, that you see, A colossal 

^, ^^nediocrity, except (my brother-in-law tells me) in the 

K^Bachinery, which is magnificent. Naturally, no archi- 

^^^tecture (they make houses of wood and of iron), no 

^^Wt, no literature, no theatre. I have opened some of 

"the books; mais ih ne se laissent pas lire. No form, 

"HO matter, no style, no general ideas; they seem to be 

■written for children and young ladies. The most suc- 

^K ressfiil (those that they praise most) are the facetious; 

^^Kthey sell in thousands of editions. I have looked into 

^^Ksrane of the most vaniis; but you need to be fore- 

^^Biramed, to know that they are amusing; des plaisanleries 

^^K de troquemort. They have a novelist with pretensions 

^V to literature, who writes about the chase for the hus- 

^P band and the adventures of the rich Americans in our 

* corrupt old Europe, where their primeval candor puts 

tlie Europeans to shame. C'esi poprcment icrit; but 
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it's terribly pale. WTial isn't pale is the newspapers — 
enormous, like everything else (fifty columns of ad- 
vertisements), and fuji of the eommiragis of a con- 
tinent. And such a tone, grand Ditu! The amenities, 
the personalities, the recriminations, are like so majiy 
coups dc revolver. Headings six inches tall; cor- 
respondences from places one never heard of; tele- 
grams from Europe about Sarah Bernhardt; little para- 
graphs about nothing at all; the menu of the neighbor's 
dinner; articles on the European situation d pouffer de 
rire; all the in'potage of local politics. The rtporlage 
is incredible; I am chased up and down by the inter- 
viewers. The matrimonial infelicities of M. and Ma- 
dame X. (they give the name), toul au long, with every 
detail — not in six lines, discreetly veiled, with an art 
of insinuation, as with us; but with all the facts (or 
the fictions), the letters, the dates, the places, the 
hours, I open a paper at hazard, and 1 find au ieaui 
milieu, d propos of nothing, the announcement — "Missj 
Susan Green has the longest nose in Western Nei 
York," Miss Susan Green {Je me rensa'gne) is a celeJ 
brated authoress; and the Americans have the reputa 
tion of spoiling their women. They spoil them <3 i 
dc poing. We have seen few interiors (no one sp 
French); but if the newspapers give an idea of t 
domestic maurs, the mceurs must be curious. ~ 
passport is abolished, but they have printed my i; 
ment in these sheetSj^perhaps for the young 1 
who look for the husband. We went one night t 
theatre; the piece was French (they are the only o 
but the acting was American — too American; 
out in the middle. The want of taste is incredf 
An Englishman whom I met tells me that i 
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TaSguage comipts itself Irom day to day; an English- 
maiTceases to understand. It encourages nie to find 
that I am not the only one. There are things every 
day that one can't describe. Such is Washington, 
where we arrived this morning, coming from Phila- 
delphia. My brother-in-law wishes to see the Bureau 
of Patents, and on our arrival he went to look at his 
machines, while I walked about the streets and visited 
the Capitol! The human machine is what interests 
me most I don't even care for the political — for that's 
what they call their government here-^"the machine." 
It operates very roughly, and some day, evidently, it 
will explode. It is true that you would never suspect 
that they have a government; this is the principal seat, 
but, save for three or four big buildings, most of them 
afreax, it looks like a settlement of negroes. No 
movement, no officials, no authority, no embodiment of 
the State, Enormous streets, comme toujours, lined 
with little red houses where nothing ever passes but 
the tramway. The Capitol- — a vast structure, false 
classic, white marble, iron and stucco, which has asuz 
grand air — must be seen to be appreciated. The 
goddess of liberty on the top, dressed in a bear's skin; 
their liberty over here is the liberty of bears. You go 
into the Capitol as you would into a railway station; 
jou walk about as you would in the Palais Royal. No 
functionaries, no door-keepers, no officers, no uniforms, 
no badges, no restrictions, no authority— nothing but a 
crowd of shabby people circulating in a labyrinth of 
spittoons. We are too much governed perhaps in 
France; but at least we have a certain incarnation of 
the national conscience, of the national dignity. The 

t4%iiity is absent here, and I am told that the con- 
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^■1 science ts an abyss. "L'ilat fVj/ mm" even — I lik^ "^ 
^■1 that better than the spittoons. These implements ai^ '^^ 
^P I architectural, monumental; they are the only monu -^' 
H I ments. En somme, the country is interesting, now tha- — ^' 
' we too have the Republic; it is the biggest illustration -^^^ 
the biggest warning. It is the last word of democrat^ -^Ji 
and that word is— flatness. It is very big, very rich ^"^t 
and perfectly ugly. A Frenchman couldn't live here^ =! 
life with us, after ail, at the worst is a sort of ap — ■^' 
preciation. Here, there is nothing to appreciate. A^^ ^ 
for the people, they are the English minus the con — -•' 
ventions. You can fancy what remains. The women,.^ -*■ 
pourtani, are sometimes rather well turned. There^^^ 
was one at Philadelphia — I made her acquamtance by — *-* 
accident — whom it is probable I shall see again. She -^^^ 
is not looking for the husband; she has already got.;^*'' 
one. It was at the hotel; I think the husband doesn't ^:^9^ 
matter. A Frenchman, as I have said, may mistake, ■^ ' 
and he needs to be sure he is right, Aussi, I always ^^ 
make sure! 



VII. 
FROM MARCELLUS COCKEREL, W WASHINGTON, TO J 
COOLER, NEE COCKEREL, AT OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, 
Onoher 

I OUGHT to have written to you long before t 
for I have had your last excellent letter for fon 
months in my hands. The first half of that time }J 
was still in Europe; the last I have spent on ; 
native soil. I think, therefore, ray silence 
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to the fact that over there I was too miserable to 
write, and that here I have been too happy. I got 
back the 1st of September — you will have seen it 
in the papers. Delightful country, where one sees 
everything in the papers — the big, familiar, vulgar, 
good-natured, delightful papers, none of which has 
any reputation to keep up for anything but getting 
the news! I really think that has had as much to do 
as anything else with my satisfaction at getting home 
■—the difference in what they call the "tone of the 
press," In Europe it's too dreary — the sapience, 
the solemnhy, the false respectability, the verbosity, 
the long disquisitions on superannuated subjects. 
Here the newspapers are like the raihoad trains, 
'Which carry everything that comes to the station, and 
lave only the religion of punctuality. As a woman, 
lowever, you probably detest them; you think they 
ace (the great word) vulgar. I admitted it just now, 
and I am very happy to have an early opportunity to 
^announce to you that that idea has quite ceased to 
liave any terrors for me. There are some conceptions 
I ..to which the female mind can never rise. Vulgarity 
KjK 3 stupid, superficial, question-begging accusation, 
Birhich has become to-day the easiest refuge of medio- 
roity. Better than anything else, it saves people the 
trouble of thinking, and anything which does that 
succeeds. You must know that in these last three 
years in Europe I have become terribly vulgar myself; 
that's one service my travels have rendered me. By 
three years in Europe I mean three years in foreign 
parts altogether, for I spent several months of that 
time in Japan, India, and the rest of the East Do 
jou remember when you bade me good-by in San 
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Francisco, the night before I embarked for Yokohama? 
You foretold that I should take such a fancy to foreign 
life that America would never see me more, and that 
ifj'ou should wish to see me (an event you were good 
enough to regard as possible), you would have to 
make a rendezvous in Paris or in Rome. I think we 
made one {which you never kept), but I shall never 
make another for those cities. It was in Paris, how- 
ever, that I got your letter; I remember the moment 
as well as if it were (to my honor) much more recent. 
You must know that, among many places I dislike, 
Paris carries the palm. I am bored to death there; 
it's the home of every humbug. The life is full of 
that false comfort which is worse than discomfort, and 
the small, fat, irritable people give me the shivers. I 
had been making these reflections even more devoutly 
than usual one very tiresome evening toward the be- 
ginning of last summer, when, as I re-entered my hotel 
at ten o'clock, the little reptile of a portress handed 
me your gracious lines. I was in a villanous humor. 
I had been having an over-dressed dinner in a stufly 
restaurant, and had gone from there to a suffocating 
theatre, where, by way of amusement, I saw a play in 
which blood and lies were the least of the horrors. 
The theatres over there are insupportable; the atmos- 
phere is pestilential, People sit with their elbows in 
your sides; they squeeze past you every half-hour. It 
was one of my bad moments; I have a great many in 
Europe. The conventional, perfunctory play, all in 
falsetto, which I seemed to have seen a thousand 
times; the horrible faces of the people; the pushing, 
bullying ouvreusi, with her false politeness and her 
real rapacity, drove me out of the place at the end o£~ 
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ail hour; and, as it was too early to go home, I sat 
down before a ea/i on the Boulevard, where they 
served me a glass of sour, watery beer. There on the 
Boulevard, in the summer night, life itself was even 
uglier than the play, and it wouldn't do for me to 
tell you what I saw. Besides, I was sick of the 
Boulevard, with its eternal grimace and the deadly 
sameness of the arlicli de Paris, which pretends to 
be so various— the shop-windows a wilderness of 
rubbish and the passers-by a procession of manikins. 
Suddenly it came over me that I was supposed to be 
amusing myself— my face was a yard long- — and 
that you probably at that moment were saying to 
your husband: "He stays away so long! What a 
good time he must be having!" The idea was thfi 
first thing that had made me smile for a month; I 
got up and walked home, reflecting, as I went, that 
1 was "seeing Europe," and that, after all, one must 
see Europe. It was because I had been convinced of 
this that 1 came out, and it is because the operation 
has been brought to a close that I have been so 
happy for the last eight weeks. I was very consci- 
entious about it, and, though your letter that night 
made me abominably homesick, I held out to ' 
end, knowing it to be once for all. I sha'n't trouble 
"iurope again; I shall see America for the rest of my 
'days. My long delay has had the advantage that 
■liOw, at least, I can give you my impressions— I don't 
mean of Europe; impressions of Europe are easy to 
get— but of this country, as it strikes the re-instated 
exile. Very likely you'll think them queer; but keep 
my letter, and twenty years hence they will be quite 
mmonplace. They won't even be vulgar. It was 
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very deliberate, my going round the world, I kne— '''™' ' 
that one ought to see for one's self, and that I shoul —^ 
have eternity, so to speak, to rest. I travelled energet:^ — i" 
cally; I went everywhere and saw everything; took a ,*""^^ 
many letters as possible, and made as many acquainL^ -'' 
ances. In short, I held my nose to the grindston^^^ ^' 
The upshot of it all is that I have got rid of a super-^^''" 
stition. We have so many, that one the less — perhap: ^^^ 
the biggest of all— makes a real difference in one's ^ "'^ 
comfort. The superstition in question — of course yoL-*"^*^ 
have it — is that there is no salvation but througlrW^l'' 
Europe. Our salvation is here, if we have eyes to se^^ "^^^ 
it, and the salvation of Europe into the bargain; thar-^^' 
is, if Europe is to be saved, which 1 rather doubts:*"*'- 
Of course, you'll call me a bird o' freedom, a braggart^^*^ 
a waver of the stars and stripes; but I'm in th^^^ -^ 
delightful position of not minding in the least whaW— *' 
any one calls me. I haven't a mission; I don't wanW-*"' 
to preach; I have simply arrived at a state of mind^ -*' 
I have got Europe off my back. You have no idea^^=^ 
how its simplifies things, and how jolly it makes ro^^^* 
feel. Now I can live; now I can talk. If we wretchet^E^ 
Americans could only say once for all, "Oh, Europe^^^ 
be hanged!" we should attend much better to our^^ 
proper business. We have simply to live our life, and^^* 
the rest will look after itself You will probably in — - 
quire what it is that I like better over here, and I wilL 
answer that it's simply — life. Disagreeables for dis- 
agreeables, I prefer our own. The way I have been. 
bored and bullied in foreign parts, and the way I have 
had to say I found it pleasant! For a good while this 
appeared to be a sort of congenital obligation, but one 
fine day it occurred to me that there was no oblij 
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ion at all, and that it would ease me immensely to 
admit to myself that (for me, at least) all those things 
had no importance. I mean the things they rub into 
jou in Europe; the tiresome international topics, the 
petty politics, the stupid social customs, the baby- 
house scenery. The vastness and freshness of this 
American world, the great scale and great pace of 
our development, the good sense and good nature of 
the people, console me for there being no cathedrals 
and no Titians. I hear nothing about Prince Bis- 
marck and Gambetta, about the Emperor William 
and the Czar of Russia, about Lord Beaconsfield and 
the Prince of Wales. I used to get so tired of their 
Mumbo-Jumbo of a Bismarck, of his secrets and sur- 
iprises, his mysterious intentions and oracular words, 
' :y revile us for our party politics; but what are 
the European jealousies and rivalries, their arma- 
ments and their wars, their rapacities and their mutual 
lies, but the intensity of the spirit of party? what 
question, what interest, what idea, what need of man- 
land, is involved in any of these things? Their big, 
pompous armies, drawn up in great silly rows, their 
gold lace, their salaams, their hierarchies, seem a 
pastime for children; there's a sense of humor and 
of reality over here that laughs at all that. Yes, we 
are nearer the reality — we are nearer what they will 
all have to come to. The questions of the future are 
social questions, which the Bismarcks and Beacons- 
fields are very much afraid to see settled; and the 
sight of a row of supercilious potentates holding their 
peoples like their personal property, and bristling all 
make a mutual impression, with feathers and 
ibres, strikes us as a mixture of the grotesque and 
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the abominable. What do we care for the mutu^^-^ 
impressions of potentates who amuse themselv^^^^ 

with sitting on people? Those things are their ow "^"^ 

affair, and they ought to be shut up in a dark rooir'^^E''^ 
to have it out together. Once one feels, over here^^~^' 
that the great questions of the' future are social que^^ -^" 
tiOUBpffiat a mighty tide is sweeping the world luj-i*^ 
democracy, and that this country is the biggest stag* '^S^ 
Wntllteh the drama can be enacted, the faahionabV -^'^ 
European topics seem petty and parochial. The^^^^y 
talk about things that we have settled ages ago, anc^ -*^ 
the solemnity with which tliey propound to you thei: -*^ '^ 
little domestic embarrassments makes a heavy draf^t -^ 
on one's good nature. In England they were talkin^fc-^S 
about the Hares and Rabbits Bill, about the extension*^ ^^ 
of the County Franchise, about the Dissenters' Burials^^^ -^ 
about the Deceased Wife's Sister, about the abolition*:'*'' 
of the House of Lords, about heaven knows whar-— a^* 
ridiculous little measure for the propping-up of thei«^ -*'' 
ridiculous little country. And they call us provincial -^■ 
It is hard to sit and look respectable while people dis—^^" 
cuss the utility of the House of Lords and the beautj^^^ 
of a State Church, and it's only in a dowdy, mustj^^" 
civilization that you'll find them doing such things — 
The lightness and clearness of the social air, that'^^ 
the great relief in these parts. The gentility of bishops^ 
the propriety of parsons, even the impressiveness of Sr 
restored cathedral, give less of a charm to life than 
that. I used to be furious with the bishops and par- 
sons, with the humbuggery of the whole affair, which 
every one was conscious of, but whicli people agreed 
not to expose, because they would be compromiseti 
alt round. The convenience of life over here, the 
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qmdi and simple arrangements, tiie absence of the 
'pirit of routine, are a blessed change from the stupid 
'tiffness with which I struggled for two long years, 
niere were people with swords and cockades who 
i^sed to order me about; for the simplest operation of 
'jfe I had to koot oo to some bloated official. When it 
•^as a question of" my doing a little differently from 
■others, the bloated official gasped as if I had giveo 
^ira a blow on the stomach; he needed to take a week 
*-0 think of it. On the other hand, it's impossible to 
take an American by surprise; he is ashamed to con- 
fess that he has not the wit to do a thing that another 
*^an has had the wit to think of. Besides being as r 
^ood as his neighbor, he must therefore be as clever, 
- — which is an affliction only to people who are afraid 
lie may be cleverer. If this general efficiency and spon- I 
laneily of the people— the union of the sense of free- 
dom with the love of knowledge— isn't the very essence 
of a high civilization, I don't know what a high civili- 
lation is. I felt this greater ease on my first railroad 
journey, — fell the blessing of sitting in a train where I 
could move about, where I could stretch my legs and 
come and go, where I had a seat and a window to 
myself, where there were chairs and tables and food 
and drink. The villanous little boxes on the European 
trains, in which you are stuck down in a corner, with 
doubled-up knees, opposite to a row of people — often 
most offensive types — who stare at you for ten hours 
on end — these were part of my two years' ordeal. The 
large, free way of doing things here is everywhere a 
pleasure. In London, at my hotel, they used to come 
to me on Saturday to make me order my Sunday's 
dinner, and when I asked for a sheet of paper, they 
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I put it into the bill. The meagreness, the stinginesr ~g^ t 
the perpetual expectation of a sixpence, used to e;^ 
asperate me. Of course, I saw a great many peopl J 
I who were pleasant; but as I am writing to you, an»- - 
I not to one of them, I may say that they were dre 
I fully apt to be dull. The imagination among th' -*^^^ 
I people I see here is more flexible; and then they hav--^-^'^ 

I the advantage of a larger horizon. It's not boundec^ "^^ 
on the north by the British aristocracy, and on lh» -^^^ 
south by the scrulin de lisle. ( I mix u p the countriej^^?^ 
a little, but they are not worth the keeping apart.) Th*- -*^^ 
"absence of little conventional measurements, of little -fc 
cut-and-dried judgments, is an immense refreshmentj»|-*'f- 
"We are more analytic, more discriminating, more fami -* -"' 
liar with realities. As for manners, there are bac::^ —^ 
manners everywhere, but an aristocracy is bad manners ''^^•'s 
organized. (I don't mean that they may not be politt^^^ 
among themselves, but they are rude to every on^^-*^ 
else.) The sight of all these growing millions simpl yf^ ")" 
minding their business, is impressive to me, — more sc::^-**' 
than all the gilt buttons and padded chests of the 0\c:i^ ^ 
World; and there is a certain powerful type of "prac-=:^^^— " 
tical" American (you'll find him chiefly in the Wesl)^^-)' 
who doesn't brag as I do (I'm not practical), but whc^-° 
quietly feels that he has the Future in his vitals, — ^s- 3 
type that strikes me more than any I met in you — ^'^ 
favorite cotmtries. Of course you'll come back to th— =e 
cathedrals and Titians, but there's a thought that help^^s 

»one to do without them, — the thought that thou^^i 
there's an immense deal of plainness, there's little n 
sery, little squalor, little degradation. T here ii 
^lar wife-beating d.i^s, and there « 
etultified peasants of whom 1' -•'■—■ 
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_^iiropean noble. The people here are more cou- 
snons ortEmgs;' they invent, they act, they answer for 
themselves; they are not (I speak of social matters) 
lied up by authority and precedent. We shall have 
all the Titians by and by, and we shall move over a 
few cathedrals. Vou had better stay here if you want 
to have the best. Of course, I am a roaring Yankee; 
but you'll call me that if I say the least, so I may as 
well take my ease and say the most. Washington's a 
most entertaining place; and here at least, at the seat 
of government, one isn't overgovemed. In fact, there's 
no government at all to speak of; it seems too good 
to be true. The first day I was here I went to the 
Capitol, and it took me ever so long to figure to my- 
self that I_bad as good a right there as any one else, 
■ — tiiat the whole magnificent pile (it rs magnificent by 
the way) was in fact my omi. In Europe one doesn't 
Tise to such conceptions, and my spirit had been . 
broken in Europe. The doors were gaping wide— I 
waiJced all about; there were no door-keepers, no of- 
ficers, nor flunkeys, — not even a policeman to be seen. 
It seemed strange not to see a uniform, if only as a 
patch of color. But this isn't government by livery. 
The absence of these things is odd at first; you seem 
to miss something, to fancy the machine has stopped. 
It hasn't, though; it only works without fire and smoke. 
At the end of tbree days, this simple negative im- 
pression^the fact is that there are no soldiers nor 
spies, nothing but plain black coats^begins to affect 
the imagination, becomes vivid, majestic, symboUc. It 
ends by being more impressive than the biggest review 
I saw in Germany. Of course, Tm a roaring Yankee; 
but one has to take a big brush to copy a big model. 
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The future_is here, of course; but it isn't oi^J^ 
the present is here as well. Vou will complain UiaK^ ' 
don't give you ai\y personal news; but I am mc^^re 
modest for myself than for my country. I spent * 

month in New York, and while I was there I saw ^ 

good deal of a rather interesting girl who came 01^"^^'^ 
with me in the steamer, and whom for a day or twc^^ I 
thought I should like to marry. But I shouldn't. & — ^^ 
has been spoiled by Europe I 
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I TOLD you {after we landed) about my agreeme^^-™ 
with mamma — that I was to have my liberty for Ihr^^^^^ 
months, and if at the end of this lime I shouldi^^* 
have made a good use of it, I was to give it back ^^*'' 
her. Well, the time is up to-day, and I am vec^^^^ 
much afraid I haven't made a good use of it Di fac^^*" 
I haven't made any use of it at all — I haven't gc:^^' 
married, for that is what mamma meant by our litt^B-^ 
bargain. She has been trying to marry me in Europ ^^' 
for years, without a rfo/, and as she has never (to U"^** 
best of my knowledge) even come near it, she thouglfc'' 
at last that, if she were to leave it to me, I might c3«> 
better. I couldn't certainly do worse. Well, my c 
I have done very badly — that is, I haven't done at a 
I haven't even tried. I h:id an idea that this ■ 
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rame of itself over here; but it hasn't come to me, I 
wn't say I am disappointed, for I haven't, on the 
wMe, seen any one I should like to marry. When you 
iiwy people over here, they expect you to love them, 
*nd I haven't seen any one I should like to love. I 
ilont know what reason is, but they are none of them 
»iiat I have thought of. It may be that I have thought 
of the impossible; and yet I have seen people in 
Suiope whom I should have liked to marry. It is true, 
Iwy were almost always married to some one else, 
Wlut I am disappointed in is simply having to give 
flack my liberty. I don't wish particularly to be mar- 
ried; and I do wish to do as I like — as I have been 
tloing for the last month. All the same, I am sorry for 
Poor mamma, as nothing has happened that she wished 
'o happen. To begin with, we are not appreciated, 
*iot even by the Rucks, who have disappeared, in the 
strange way in which people over here seem to vanish 
from the world. We have made no sensation; my new 
<3resses count for nothing (they all have better ones); 
^jur philological and historical studies don't show. We 
laave tieen told we might to better in Boston; but, on 
"the other had, mamma hears that in Boston the people 
only marry their cousins. Then mamma is out of sorts 
"because the country is exceedingly dear and we have 
spent all our money. Moreover, I have neither eloped, 
nor been insulted, nor been talked about, nor — so far 
as I know — deteriorated in manners or character; so 
that mamma is wrong in all her previsions, I think 
she would have rather liked me to be insulted. But I 
have been insulted as little as I have been adored. 
They don't adore you over here; they only make yon 
think they are going to. Do you remember the two 

T»f Sin" "f Ens'a;./, rlc. 1 3 
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gentlemen who were on the ship, and who, after ^^ 1 
arrived here, came to see me d lour de role? At fi*^ 1 
I never dreamed they were making love to me, thou^" 1 
mamma was sure it must be that; then, as it went <^ 
a good while, I thought perhaps it was that; anA ' 
ended by seeing that it wasn't anything! It was simp^^ 
conversation; they are very fond of conversation ov^^^ 
here. Mr. Leverett and Mr. Cockerel disappeared or*!^ 
fine day, without the smallest pretension to havit^^ag 
broken my heart, I am sure, though it only depend ^""^o 
on me to think they had! All the gentlemen are li--^^ 
that; you can't tell what they mean; everything is ve=^ "ry 
confused; society appears to consist of a sort of im^^<^ 
cent jilting, I think, on the whole, I aw a little d r^s- 
appointed — I don't mean about one's not marrying; I 

mean about the life generally. It seems so di£fere=^i^ 
at first, that you expect it will be very exciting; 3,t=^^ 
then you find that, after all, when you have walk^^'' 
out for a week or two by yourself and driven out wi__ "^ 
a gentleman in a buggy, that's about ail there is of ■'» 
as they say here. Mamma is very angry at not fin "^" 
ing more to dislike; she admitted yesterday that, on- ^^ 
one has got a little settled, the country has not ev^^" 
the merit of being hateful. This has evidently som»- ■* 
thing to do with her suddenly proposing three da;;:^ 
ago that we should go to the West Imagine my su_^*' 
prise at such an idea coming from mamma! Tt^^ 
people in the pension — who, as usual, wish immense "*/ 
to get rid of her — have talked to her about the We^"^ 
and she has taken it up with a kind of desperatio*^ 
Von see, we must do something; we can't simply t^' 
main here. We are rapidly being ruined, and we a:»^ 
not — so to speak — getting married. Perhaps it will t>* , 
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easier iij the West; at any rate, it will be cheaper, and 
lie country will have ihe advantage of being more 
lateful. It is a question between that and returning 
o Europe, and for the moment mamma is balancing. 
say nothing: I am really indifferent; perhaps I shall 
narry a pioneer. I am just thinking how I shall give 
>ack my liberty. It really won't be possible; I haven't 
;ot it any more; I have given it away to others, 
lamma may recover it, if she can, from tkem/ She 
:oines in at this moment to say that we must push 
arther — she has decided for the West. Wonderftil 
Qamma! It appears that my real chance is for a 
)ioneer — they have sometimes millions. But, fancy us 
n the West! 
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Intending to sail for America in the early part of 

!, I determined to spend the inten-al of six weeks 

Ingland, of which I had dreamed much but as yet 

1 blew nothing. I had formed in Italy and France a 

fMolute preference for old inas, deeming that what 

"ley sometimes cost the ungratified body they repay 

fte delighted mind. On my arrival in London, there- 

•ore, 1 lodged at a certain antique hostelry far to the 

^st of Temple Bar, deep in what I used to denominate 

"le Johnsonian city. Here, on the first evening of my 

^ay, I descended to the little coffee-room and bespoke 

'^y dinner of the genius of "attendance," in the person 

'^f the solitary waiter. No sooner had I crossed the 

threshold of this apartment than I felt I had cut a 

Solden-ripe crop of English "impressions." The cofFee- 

*'Oom of the Red-Lion, like so many other places and 

•^hings I was destined to see in the motherland, seemed 

to have been waiting for long yeais, with just that 

Sturdy sufferance of time written on its visage, for me 

lo come and discover romantic meanings in it. 

The latent preparedness of the American mind for 
even the most characteristic features of English life is 
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a fact I never have got to the bottom of. The root:-^^^^* 
of it are so deeply buried in the soil of our early cul ^- -''' 
ture, that, without some great upheaval of ex peri en ce^^^^' 
it would be hard to say exactly when and where ancE:^^' " 
how it begins. It makes an American's enjoyment ot ^^' 
England an emotion more intimate, as the French say. "^*' 
than his enjoyment, for instance, of Italy or Spain. K^ 
had seen the coffee-room of the Red-Lion years ago, at*"-*^ 
home— at Saragossa, Illinois — in books, in visions, in.*^^*° 
dreams, in Dickens, in Smollett, in Boswell. It was^^^-*^ 
small, and subdivided into six narrow compartments ^^^"^ 
by a series of perpendicular screens of mahogany, ,«r *^ 
something higher than a man's stature, himished on -*^ 
either side with a meagre uncushioned ledge, denomi- "^^ 
nated in ancient Britain a seat. In each of these rigid *--' 
receptacles was a small table, which In crowded seasons ^^ 
was expected to accommodate no less than four pair "^ 
of active British elbows. But crowded seasons had *" 
passed away from the Red-Lion forever. It was ^ 
crowded only with memories and ghosts and at- ' 
mosphere. Round the room there marched, breast- " 
high, a magnificent panelling of mah<^any, so dark ^' 
whh time and so polished with unremitted friction, ^ 
that by gazing awhile into its lucid blackness 1 fancied ^ 
I could discern the lingering images of a party of ^ 

gentlemen in periwigs and short-clothes, just arrived 
from York by the coach. On the dark yellow walls, -^ 
coated by the fumes of English coal, of English '' 
mtittcm, of Scotch whiskey, were a dozen melandtoly _^ 
prints, sallow-toned with age — -the Derby favorite of 
the year 1807, the Bank of England, her Majesty the " 

^H Queen. Oo the floor was a Tiutey carpet — as 6id . 

^^L the mahoguiy, almoet, as the Bonk of En^aod, as 6 






Queen — into which the waiter in his lonely revolnticms ' 
had trodden so many massive sootflakes and drops of | 
overflowing beer, that the glowing looms of Smyrna 
would certainly not have recognized it. To say that I 
wdered my dinner of this superior being would be 
altogether to misrepresent the process, owing to which, 
having dreamed of lamb and spinach and a charlotte- 
russe, I sat down in penitence to a mutton-chop and a 
rice pudding. Bracing my feet against the cross-be 
of my little oaken table, I opposed to the mahogany 
partition behind me that vigorous dorsal resistance 
which expresses the old-English idea of repose. The 
sturdy screen refused even to creak; but my poor 
Yankee joints made up the deficiency. While I was 
waiting for my chop there came into the room a per- 
son whom, after I had looked at him a moment, I sup- 
posed to be a fellow-lodger, and probably the only 
one. He seemed, like myself, to have submitted to 
proposals for dinner; the table on the other side of my 
partition had been prepared to receive him. 
walked up to the fire, exposed his back to it, c 
■Milted his watch, and looked apparently out of the 

fcjrindow, but really at me. He was a man of some- 
■ ing less than middle age and more than middle 
tature, though indeed you would have called him 
either young nor tall. He was chiefly remarkable 
r his exaggerated leanness. His hair, very thin on 
Bie summit of his head, was dark, short and fine. His 

ft;x^ was of a pale, turbid gray, unsuited, perhaps, to 

Irtus dark hair and well-drawn brows, but not altogether 
mt of harmony with his colorless, bilious complexion. ' 
nose was aquiline and delicate; beneath it re- 

Lposed a soft, horizontal moustache. His mouth and 
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oltln were meagre and uncertain of outline; not vulgar,«=~' 

)ier1lA(ii, tdit weak. A cold, fatal, gentlemanly weak 

IIPM. Iiidcoil, Deemed expressed in his attenuated-^^ 
jicr""li- Hi» pyc was restless and deprecating; his -^^ 
*liiili' [iliyNionnomy, hiM manner of shifting his weight -^ 
ftiiin liiiii lo (ijui, the spiritless droop of his head, told -^ 
(it i"<ihmiiilt'd ihU'niions, of a will relaxed. His dress ■* 
*(W iiPdl Hiid CHrcfiil, and he might have been in -* 
WnilTlllllK, 1 made up my mind ou three points: he - 

WfW n ItAihplur, lie was owt of health, he was not in- 
lltKltotio HI Ow wiil. The waiter approached him, 
Wm (hfy ««m««rw.l moraenlahir in ttaies barely 
*Mvt»>i»*. I hMi\l Ihr wxwds •darrt." "shen>-." with a 
»»*»«\1T* (WteiihM\, xnd ftu% "beer," with a genlle 
*WtViVJit\\T>. tVrtUfM he ma « Rvssub in reduced 
V4tVWAMM«yyv; h* iWMii«lta VK sKgbtlr of certain 
V ^evNMM^pAUMft RusiliMB «lnB I twj taet on 
" ~ >KMe I «« « W ii < uit this bale 

k vUk KMoMiren hur, ■ 

WW JHfe Mm ■nML V^ _ 
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fidence that I hardly needed to see its owner, as he 
prepared, with his friend, to seat himself at the table 
adjoining my own, lake from his overcoat-pocket three 
New York newspapers and lay them beside his plate. 
As my neighbors proceeded to dine, I became con- 
scious that the crumbs of their conversation were 
scattered pretty freely abroad; I could hear almost 
all they said, without straining to catch it, over the top 
of the partition that divided us. Occasionally their 
voices dropped, as if they remembered that their topic 
was private, but the mystery pieced itself together, as 
if on purpose to entertain me. Their utterance was 
pitched in that key which may, in English air, be called 
foreign, in spite of resemblances of orthography. The 
voices were American, however, with a difference; and 
I had no hesitation in assigning the lighter and softer 
of the two to the paJe, thin gentleman, whom I de- 
cidedly preferred to his comrade. The latter began 
to question him about his voyage. 

"Horrible, horrible! I was deadly sick from the 
hour we left New York." 

Well, you do look considerably reduced," his 
lend affirmed. 

"Reduced! I have been on the verge of the grave. 
I haven't slept six hours in three weeks." This was 
Said with great gravity. "Well, I have made the 
Voyage for the last time." 

"The deuce you have! You mean to stay here 

' "Here, or somewhere! It won't be so long as — some 

llungs have been!" 

j There was a pause; after which: "You're the same 
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cheerful old boy, Searle. Going to give up the gl 
to-morrow, eh?" 

"I almost wish I were," 

"You are not in love with England, then? I have 
heard people say at home that you dressed and talked 
and acted like an Englishman. But I know Eng- 
lishmen, and I know you. You're not one of these 
animals, Searle, not you. You'll go under here, sir; 
you'll go under as sure as my name is Simmons." 

Following this, I heard a sudden clatter, as of the 
dropping of a knife and fork. "Well, you're a deli- 
cate sort of creature, Simmons! I have been wan- 
dering about all day in this accursed city, ready to 
cry with home-sickness and heart-sickness and every 
possible sort of sickness, and thinking, in the absence 
of anything better, of meeting you here this evening, 
and of your uttering some syllable of cheer and com- 
fort, and giving me some feeble ray of hope. Go 
under? Ain't I under now? I can't sink lower except 
to sink into my grave!" 

Mr. Simmons's brightness appeared to flicker a 
moment in this gust of despair; but the next it was 
burning steady again. "Don't cry, Searle," I heard 
him say. "Remember the waiter. Fve grown Eng- 
lishman enough for that. For heaven's sake, don't let 
us have any sentiment. Sentiment won't do anything 
for you here. It's best to come to the point. Tell me: 
in three words what you expect of me." 

I heard another movement, as if poor Searle hac 
collapsed in his chair. "Upon my word, Simmons 
you're quite inconceivable. You never got my letter? 

"Yes, I got your letter. I w^. n ever 
anything in my life." ■* -»-*.-«■ 
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' At this dedaration Mr. Searle rattled out an oath, 
which it was well perhaps that I but partially heard. 
"Abijah Simmons," he cried, "what demon of per- 
versity possesses you? Are you going to betray me 
here in a foreign land, to turn out a false firicod, a 
heartless rogue?" 

"Go on, sir," said sturdy Simmons. "Pour it all 
out. I'll wait till you have done. — Your beer is 
dreadful bad," to the waiter. "I'll have some more." 

"For God's sake, explain yourself!" cried Searle, 

There was a pause, at the end of which I heard 
Mr. Simmons set down his empty tankard with em- 
phasis. "You poor morbid, mooning man," he re- 
sumed, "I don't want to say anything to make you 
feel sore. I pity you. But you must allow me to 
say that you have acted more like a wandering maniac 
than a member of our best society." 

Mr. Searle seemed to have made an effort to com- 
pose himself, "Be so good as to tell me what was 
the meaning of your letter." 

"Well, I was kind of sentimental myself when I 
wrote that letter. It came of my always wishing so to 
please folks. I had much better have let you alone. 
To tell you the plain truth, I never was so horrified 
in my life as when I found that on the strength of 
that letter you had come out here to seek your for- 
time." 

"What did you expect me to do?" 

"I expected you to wait patiently till I had made 
further inquiries and had written to you again." 

"You have made further inquiries now?" 

"Inquiries! I have made assaults." 
L "And you find I have no claim?" 
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"No claim that one of these Loodon fellows will 
look at. It looked at fiist as if you had a rather 
seductive caae. I confess the idea took hold of 

"Thanks to your liking to please folks!" 

Mr. Simmons seemed for a moment to be dis- 
gusted with something; it proved to be with his 
beverage. "This beer is awfully nasty, as you say 
here," he remarked to the waiter, "I guess I'll have 
some brandy. — Come, Searle," he resumed, "don't 
challenge me to the arts of debate, or I'll jump right 
on top of you! My natural urbanity, as I say, was 
part of it. The reflection that if I put the thing 
through it would be a very pretty feather in my cap 
and a very pretty penny in ray purse was part of it. 
And the satisfaction of seeing a horrid low American 
walk right into an old English estate was a good 
deal of it Upon my word, Searle, when I think of 
it, I wish with all my heart that, erratic genius as 
you are, you had a claim, for the very beauty of it! 
I should hardly care what you did with the con- 
founded property when you got it I could leave you 
alone to turn it into Yankee notions — into ducks and 
drakes, as they call it here. I should like to see you 
tearing round over it and kicking up its sacred dust 
in their very faces!" 

"You don't know me, Simmons!" said Searle, for 
all response to this ambiguous compliment 

"I should be very glad to think I didn't, Searle. 
I have been to no small amount of trouble for you. 
1 have consulted by main force three first-rate men. 
They smile at the idea. I should like you to see 
the way they smile, these big-wigs in the Inns of 
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Court — that's what ihey call 'era — when they want to let 
you know there's no help for you. I guess it would 
take it out of you to be simpered at that way. I 
sounded in person the solicitor of your usurping 
cousin, and he evidently knew there was some thing 
in the wind. It seems your brother George, sonje 
twenty years ago, put out a feeler. So you are not 
to have the glory of even frightening them." 

"I never frightened any one," said Searle. "I 
shouldn't begin at this time of day. I should ap- 
proach the subject like a gendeman." 

"Well, if you want very much to do something 
like a gentleman, you've got a capital chance. Take 
your disappointment like a gentleman." 

I had finished my dinner, and I had become 
keenly interested in poor Mr. Searle's unencouraging — 
or unencouraged — claim; so interested that it was 
vexatious to hear his emotions reflected in his voice 
without being able to see them in his face. I left 
my place, went over to the fire, took up the even- 
ing paper, and established a post of observation be- 
hind it. 

Abijab Simmons was in the act of choosing a 
soft chop from the dish, — an act accompanied by a. 
great deal of prying and poking with his own per- 
sonal fork. My disillusioned compatriot had pushed 
away his plate; be sat with his elbows on the table, 
gloomily nursing his head with his hands. His com- 
panion stared at him a moment, and I imagined there 
was a certain tenderness in his gaze; but I am not 
sure whether this was pity or whether it was beer and 
brandy. "I say, Searle" — and for my benefit, I think, 
taking me for a native who might be struck with his 
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cleverness, he lifted his voice a little and gave it an 
ironical ring — "in this country it is the inestimable 
privilege of a loyal citizen, under whatsoever stress of 
pleasure or of pain, to make a point of eating his 
dinner." 

Searle disgustedly gave his plate another push. 
"Anything may happen, now!" he said. "I don't care 
a straw." 

"You ought to care. Have another chop, and 
you will care. Have some brandy. Take my a<i- 
vice!" 

Searle from between his two hands looked at him. 
"I have had enough of your advice!"'he said. 

"A little more," said Simmons, mildly; "I sha'n't 
trouble you again. What do you mean to do?" 

"Nothing." 

"O, come!" 

"Nothing, nothing, nothing!" 

"Nothing but starve. How about the cash?" 

"Why do you ask? You don't care." 

"My dear fellow, if you want to make me oter 
you twenty pounds, you set most clumsily about it. 
You said just now I don't know you. Possibly I 
There's, perhaps, no such tremendous difference be- 
tween knowing you and not knowing you. At any 
rate, you don't know me. I expect you to go home." 

"I won't go homel I have crossed that beastly 
ocean for the last time." 

"What's the matter? Are you afraid?" 

"Yes, I'm afraidl 'I thank thee, Jew, for teach- 
ing me that wordi'" 

"You're more afraid to go than to stay?" 

"I shall not stay. I shall leave for another place." 
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"0, are you sure of ihat?" 
"One can always be sure of that." 
Mr. Simmons was silent a moment. "Well, you 
*-(siclc!" he exclaimed presently. "All I can say is 
'Oat if you are going to talk about prussic acid and 
Wiai sort of thing, we cease to occupy common ground, 
'ou can't get a dose of prussic acid for nothing, yon 
tnow. Look here, Searle: if you'll consent to return 
^ome with me by the steamer of the 23d, I'll pay 
your passage down. More than that, I'll pay your 
^vine-bill." 

Searle meditated. "I believe 1 never made up my 
inind to anything before," he said, "but I think it's 
^nade up now. 1 shall stay here till I take my depar- 
ture for a newer world than that wretched little New 
^orld of ours. It's an odd feeling — I rather like il ! 
What should I do at home?" 

"You said just now you were homesick." 
"I meant I was sick for a home. Don't I belong 
here? Haven't I longed to get here all my life? 
Haven't I counted the months and tlie years till I 
should be able to go to Europe, as ihey say? And 
now that I have got here, must I just back out? No, 
no, I'll move on. I'm much obliged to you for your 
offer. I have enough money for the present. I have 
about my person some forty pounds' worth of British 
gold and the same amount, say, of Yankee vitality. 
They'll see me through together! After they are gone, 
I shall lay my head in some English churchyard, be- 
side some ivied tower, beneath an old gnarled, black 
yew." 

I had so far distinctly followed the dialogue; but 
It this point the landlord came in, and, begging my 
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pardon, would suggest that number 12, a most supi 
apartment, having now been vacated, it would give him 
pleasure, if I would just go and look. I declined to 
look, but took number 1 2 at a venture, and transferred 
my attention back to my friends. They had risen to 
their feet; Simmons had put on his overcoat; he stood 
polishing his nisty black hat with his napkin. "Do 
you mean to go down to the place?" he asked. 

"Possibly. I have thought of it so often I should 
like to see it" 

"Shall you call on Mr. Searle?" 

"Heaven forbid!" 

"Something has just occurred to me," Simmons 
pursued, with a grin that made his upper Up look 
more than ever glazed with the razor, and jerked the 
ugly ornament of his chin into the air. "There's a 
certain Miss Searle, the old man's sister." 

"Well?" said the other, frowning. 

"Well, sir! you talk of moving on. You might 
move on the damsel." 

Mr. Searle frowned in silence, and Simmons gave 
him a tap on the stomach. "Line those ribs a bit 
first!" The poor gentleman blushed crimson; his eyes 
filled with tears. "You are a coarse brute," he said. 
The scene was pathetic. I was prevented from seeing 
the conclusion of it by the reappearance of the land- 
lord, on behalf of number 13. He represented to me 
that I ought, in justice to him, to come and inspect 
the premises. Half an hour afterwards I was rattling 
along in a hansom toward Covent Garden, where I 
heard Madame Bosio in the Barber of Seville. On my. 
return from the opera I went into the coffee-room, for 
it had occurred to me that I might catch another 
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mpS of Mr. Searle. I was not disappointed. I 
found him sitting before the fire, with his head fallen 
on his breast, fast asleep and dreaming perhaps of 
Abijah Simmons. I looked at him for some moments. 
His closed eyes, in the dim lamplight, looked even 
more helpless and resigned, and I seemed to see 
the fine grain of his nature in his unconscious mask. 
They say fortune comes while we sleep, and standing 
there I felt benevolent enough to be poor Mr. Searle's 
fortune. As I walked away, I perceived in one of the 
little prandial pews I have described, the melancholy 
waiter, with his whiskered chin, too, reposing on the 
hlankness of his shirt-front- I lingered a moment be- 
side the old inn-yard, in which, upon a time, the 
coaches and postchaises found space to turn and dis- 
gorge. Above the dusky shaft of the enclosing gal- 
leries, where lounging lodgers and crumpled chamber- 
maids and all the picturesque domesticity of a rattling 
tavern must have leaned on their elbows for many a 
year, I made out the far-off, lurid twinkle of the London 
consteilations. At the foot of the stairs, enshrined in 
the glittering niche of her well-appointed bar, the 
landlady sat napping like some solemn idol amid votive 
brass and plate. 

The next morning, not finding the object of my 
benevolent curiosity in the coffee-room, I learned from 
the waiter that he had ordered breakfast in bed. Into 
this asylum I was not yet prepared to pursue him, 
spent the morning moving about London, chiefly i 
business, but catching all kinds of romantic impressions 
by the way. To the ingenious American eye the 
grimy complexion of the British metropolis often 
flushes with the tints of association. As the afternoon 
'4' 
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approached, hovever, I became cooscious of a wtsb 
see something gieen, and thinking ovet the excursions 
recommended to the innocent stranger, determined 
to lake the train to Hampton Court. The day was 
the more propitious that it yielded just that dim, 
subaqueous light which sleeps so fondly upon the 
English laudscape. 

At the end of an hour I found myself wandering 
through the apartments of the great palace. They 
follow each other in inRnite succession, with no great 
variety of interest or aspect, but with a sort of regal 
monotony, and a fine specific effect. They are exactly 
of their various times. You pass from painted and 
panelled bedchambers and closets, anterooms, drawing- 
rooms, council-rooms, through king's suite, queen's 
suite, prince's suite, until you feel as if you were 
strolling through the appointed hours and stages of 
some rigid monarchical day. On one side are the old 
monumental upholsteries, tJie big, cold tarnished beds 
and canopies, with the circumference of disapparelled 
royalty symbolized by a gilded balustrade, and the 
great carved and yawning chimney-places, where dukes- 
in-waiting may have warmed their weary heels; on the 
other, in deep recesses, rise the immense windows, the 
framed and draped embrasures where the sovereign 
whispered and favorites smiled, looking out on the 
terraced gardens and misty park. The brown walls 
are dimly illumined by innumerable portraits of persons 
attached to Court and Slate, more especially with 
various members of the Dutch-looking entourage or 
William of Orange, the restorer of the palace; with 
good store, too, of the lily-bosomed models of Lely 
and Kneiler. The whole lone of this processional 
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aior IS unspeakably stale and sad. The tints of 
all things have both faded and darkened, and you 
taste the chill of the place as you walk from room to 
room. It was still early in the day and in the season, 
and I flattered myself that I was the only visitor. This 
idea, however, was dispelled suddenly by my coming 
upon a person standing motionless before a simpering 
countess of Sir Peter I.ely's creation. On hearing my 
footstep this victim of an evaporated spell turned his 
head, and I recognized my fellow-lodger of the Red- 
Lion. I was apparently recognized as well; he looked 
as if he would be very glad to answer me, were I to 
speak to him. But he did not wait for this. The 
next moment, seeing I had a catalogue, he asked the 
name of the portrait. On my satisfying him, he in- 
quired, timidly, how I liked the lady. 

"Well," said I, not quite timidly enough, perhaps, 
"I confess she seems to me rather slight." 

He remained silent, and was evidently a little 
leashed. As we strolled away he stole a sidelong 
■^ance of farewell at his leering shepherdess. To speak 
nth him face to face was to feel keenly that he was 
1 but that he was interesting. We talked of our 
, of London, of the palace; he uttered his mind 
sly, but he seemed to stniggle with a weight of de- 
Ession. It was a simple mind enough, with no great 
nltivation, but with a certain natural love of pleasant 
I foresaw that I should find him a genuine 
merican, full of that perplexing interfusion of re- 
jnement and crudity which is a sign of our trans- 
ttlantic taste. His perceptions were delicate, his 
■ 'Opinions were probably rather primitive. On my tell- 
ing him that I was a fellow-citizen, he stopped short 
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and seemed overcome with emotion ; then sil^ 
passing his arm into my own, he suffered me to lead 
him through the other apartments and down into the 
gardens. A large gravelled platform stretches itself 
before the basement of the palace, taking the after- 
noon sun. A portion of the edifice is reserved as 
a series of private tenements, occupied by state- 
pensioners, reduced genUewomen in receipt of the 
Queen's bounty, and other deserving persons. Many 
of the apartments have their little private gardens; 
and here and there, between their verdure- coated 
walls, you catch a glimpse of these dim horticultural 
closets. My companion and I took several turns up 
and down this quiet terrace, looking down on the 
floral figures of the rest of the garden and on the 
stoutly woven tapestry of creeping plants which mufBes 
the foundations of the huge red pile. I thought of 
the various images of old-world gentility, which, early 
and late, must have strolled in front of it and felt the 
protection and security of the place. We looked 
through an antique grating into one of the green en- 
closures, and saw an old lady with a black mantilla 
on her head, a decanter of water in one hand and a 
crutch in the other, come forth, followed by three little 
dogs and a cat, to sprinkle a plant. She would 
probably have had an opinion on the virtue of Queen 
Caroline. There are few sensations in life so ex- 
quisite as to stand with a companion in a foreign- 
land and inhale the alien quality of the air and the 
tonic picturesqueness of things. This common ap- 
preciation of local color makes comrades of strangers. 
My companion seemed oppressed with enjoyment; he 
scowled gently, as if it gave him pain, I proposed, at 
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last, that we should dine in the neighborhood and 
take a late train to town. We made our way out of 
the gardens into the adjoining village, where we entered 
an inn which I pretended, very sincerely, to find ex- 
cellent. Mr. Searle sat down to table with small ap- 
parent interest in the repast, but gradually warming 
to his work, he declared at the end of half an hour 
that for the first time in a month he felt an appetite. 

"I am afraid you are rather out of health," I 
said. 

Yes, sir, I'm an incurable." 

The little village of Hampton Court stands clus- 

about the entrance of Bushey Park, and after we 

dined we lounged along into the celebrated avenue 

of horse-chestnuts. There is a rare emotion, familiar 

every intelligent traveller, in which the mind seems 

swallow the whole sum of its impressions at a gulp. 

You take in the whole place, whatever it is. You feel 

igland; you feel Italy; and the sensation, for the 

lent, is accompanied with a sort of excitement, I 

known it from time to time in Italy, and had 

;ned my soul to it as to the spirit of the Lord. Since 

ly disembarkation in England I had been waiting for 

arrive. A bottle of tolerable Burgundy at dinner 

perhaps unlocked to it the gates of sense; it ar- 

ivcd now with irresistible force. Just the scene around 

was the England of one's early reveries. Over 

;ainst us, amid the ripeness of its gardens, the dark 

residence, with its formal facings and its vacant 

idows, seemed to make the past definite and mas- 

the little village, nesthng between park and palace, 

ind a patch of turfy common, with its taverns with 

irative names, its ivy-towered church, its mossy 




roofs, looked like the property of a feudal lord. It 
was in this dark, composite light that I had perused 
the British classics; it was this mild, moist air that 
had blown from the verses of the poets; and I seemed 
to feel the buried generations in the dense and elastic 

These reflections came in some form or other from 
my lips, as I gather, remembering it, from a remark 
of my companion's. 

"You have the advantage over me, in coming to 
all this with an educated eye. You already know the 
old. I have never known it but by report. I have 
always fancied I should like it In a small way at 
home, you know, I have tried to stick to the old. I 
must be a conservative by nature. People at home 
used to call me a cockney. But it wasn't true 
went on; "if it had been, I should have made my waj 
over here long ago — before — before — " He pausi 
and his head dropped sadly on bis breast. 

The bottle of Burgundy had loosened his tongue. 
I felt that it was merely a question of time that I 
should learn his story. Something told me that I had 
gained his confidence and he would unfold himself. 
"Before you lost your health," I said. 

"Before I lost my health," he answered. "And my 
property, — the little I had. And my ambition. And 
my self-esteem." 

"Come!" I said. "You shall recover everything. 
This tonic English climate will wind you up in a 
month. And with the return of health, all the rest 
will reluni." 

He sat musing, with his eyes fixed on the distant 
palace. "They are too far gone — self-esteem espe- 
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daily! I should like to be an old genteel pensioner, 
lodged over there in the palace, and spending my days 
in maundering about these classic haunts. I should 
go every morning, at the hour when it gets the sun, 
into that long gallery where all those pretty women of 
Lely's are hung — I know you despise them! — and 
stroll up and down and pay them compliments. Poor, 
precious, forsaken creatures! So flattered and courted 
in their day, so neglected now! Offering up their 
shoulders and ringlets and smiles to that deadly 
silence ! " 

I laid my hand on my friend's shoulder. "You 
shall be yourself again yet," I said. 

Just at this moment there came cantering down 
the shallow glade of the avenue a young girl on a 
fine black horse — one of those little budding gentle- 
women, perfectly mounted and equipped, who form to 
alien eyes one of the prettiest incidents of English 
scenery. She had distanced her servant, and, as she 
came abreast of us, turned slightly in her saddle and 
glanced back at him. In the movement she dropped 
the hunting-crop with which she was armed; where- 
upon she reined up and looked shyly at us and at the 
instrument. "This is something better than a I.ely," 
I said. Searle hastened forward, picked up the crop, 
and removing his hat with an air of great civility, 
presented it to the young girl. Fluttered and blushing, 
she reached forward, took it with softly murmured 
gratitude, and the next moment was bounding over the 
quiet turf. Searle stood watching her; the servant, 
as he passed us, touched his hat. When Searle turned 
ward me again, I saw that he too was blushing. 
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"1 don't think you have come abroad too late!" I s^^'*' 
laughing. 

A short dtslauce from where we had stopped ^^^ . 
an old stone bench. We went and sat down oi^^* .' 
*nd, as the sun began lo sink, watched the light n=:^^' 
powder itself with gold. "We ought to be ihinkingr^S ** 
the train back to London, I suppose," I said at last-::::*' 
"Oh, hang the train!" said Searle. ^^ 

-Willingly. There could be do better spot tl»r:^*^ 
this to fee] the magic of an English twilight." So ^ 

lingered, and the tw-ilight lingered around us, strange "^^^ J 
dear, in ^ile of the thickness of the air. As we ^^_, j 
there came trudging along the road an individu*' -*" 
whom. 6un afar, 1 recognixed as a member of t:^ 
genas 'tnaifk.'* ! had read abowl the British iraE^-*^ 
ill the Brittsh w»<d, but I had never jtt eDooanter-"^^''^ 
iMlk wd 1 t«o«|^ wy histonc cooscicnsDess to be:=**^ 
«qKW ttic iv«n» ^wcuBCiL As kc affnMhed us _ '"^ 
sUcfcened {vkv aad (waUy hihrd. Wffciiig his c^ — ^I^ 
He «^s a man erf naddOk ag^ cbd h a pca^ bonni^^*"^ 
vttk blK^vik)!^ ««r-)Dcfe ilniiiiliii, beta its sidv^^^^ 
KffMd ht& aeck was » stwqr **< sort tmixA into i^ ^^ 
IMbMWU: Ws COM wd Omsos had a roMte ai^oL^^^^^ 
WMi 4wa* oT * icAkMd iNsdn. U mk hand he h -^M^^d 
» aiietu WK hit ank ht have a Xamatd ba^et. withe::') a 
hlwMyi •( ««ttNfl«4 v^ltMMts ak «lK beaom. h^^Bis 
ftm -mm yukfeb, hm» p l aaA fc gw ii t d hefomd t 

1l) m I I «WOW<MMB y Wf>1.Wit tt 4he h>«al and ■ 
>IMiwm>lllH. Mt IMN, btie iMlljltim. cfae, had i 
tV^P. I^QfHi Wnilik ht^flA iiB4 h^ BB^at fro^ ^ 
4lf«h hNl W «4»«^ Wnws tfct tntiiilii II npbcmmd ^ 
1 hut ««t nwWMWii y ^st inbf*r •*¥ » fkhncss 
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outline about him which filled me with a kind of awe. 
I felt as if I were in the presence of a personage- — a 
great artist or actor. 

"For God's sake, gentlemen," he said, in that 
laucous tone of weather-beaten poverty suggestive of 
(dironic sore-throat exacerbated by perpetual gin^ — 
"for God's sake, gentlemen, have pity on a poor fera- 
collector!" — turning up his stale dandelions. "Food 
hasn't passed my lips, gentlemen, iu the last three 
days." 

We gaped at him and at each other, and to our 
imagination his appeal had almost the force of a com- 
mand. "I wonder if half a crown would be enough?" 
I murmured. And our fasting botanist went limping 
away through the park with a mystery of satirical 
gratitude superadded to his general mystery. 

"I feel as if I had seen my Doppilgdnger" said 
Searle. "He reminds me of myself. What am I but 
a tramp, like him?" 

"What are. you, 'anyway,' my friend?" I asked. 
"Who are you — please?" 

The colour rose again to his pale face, and I 
feared I had offended him. He poked a moment at 
the sod with the point of his umbrella, before answer- 
ing. "Who am I?" he said at last "My name is 
Clement Seatle, I was bom in New York and I have 
lived there all my life. What am I? That's easily 
told. Nothing! I assure you, nothing, at all." 

"A very good fellow, apparently," I remarked, 
smiting. 

"A very good fellow! Ah, there it is! You have 
said more than you mean. It's by having been a very 
good fellow all my days that I have come to this. I 



have drifted through life. I am a failure, sir — a failure 
as hopeless and helpless as any that ever swallowed 
up Ihe slender investments of the widow and the 
orphan. I don't pay five cents on the dollar. What 
1 might have been— once — there is nothing left to 
show. I was rotten before I was ripe. To begin with, 
certainly, I was not a fountain of wisdom. All the 
more reason for a definite channel — for having a Utile 
character and ]3urpose. But I hadn't even a little. I 
had nothing but nice tastes, as they call them, and 
fine sympathies and sentiments. Take a turn through 
New York to-day and you'll find the tattered remnants 
of these things dangling on every bush and fluttering 
in every breeze; the men to whom I lent money, the 
women to whom I made love, the friends I tnisted, 
the dreams I cherished, the poisonous fumes of 
pleasure, amid which nothing was sweet or precious 
but the manhood they stifled ! It was my fault that I 
believed in pleasure here below. I believe in it still, 
but as I believe in the immortality of^the soul. The 
soul is immortal, certainly- — if you have got one; but 
most people haven't. My taste was to be delicate; 
well, perhaps I was so! I had a little money; it went 
the way of my little wit. Here in my pocket I have 
forty pounds of it left. The only thing I have to show 
for my early wealth is a little volume of verses, printed 
at my own expense, in which fifl:een years ago I made 
bold to sing the channs of love and idleness, 
months since, I got hold of the volume; it reads like 
the poetry of fifty years ago. The form is incredible 
— upon my word. 1 hadn't seen these old places then. 
1 hadn't seen any form. I should tell you I used to be 
an awful fool. At present I am not even a fool — 7 
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B^ at all, as I have told you. Was I meant 
to come to this? Upon my soul I wasn't! If I say 
what I feel, you'll fancy my vanity quite equal to my 
folly, and set me down as one of those fatuous theo- 
rizers after the fact, who draw any moral from their 
misfortunes but the right one, because that looks bad 
for them. Take it for what it's worth. I have always 
fancied that I was meant for a world arranged on 
different lines. Before heaven, sir — whoever you are 
^I'm in practice so absurdly tender-hearted that I 
can afford to say it — I came into the world an aristo- 
crat. I was bom with a passion for old forms. It 
condemns me, I confess; but in a measure, too, it ab- 
solves me. I found it nowhere. I found a world all 
hard lines and harsh lights, without shade, without 
composition, as they say of pictures, without the lovely 
mystery of color. To furnish color, I melted down 
the very substance of my own soul. I went about 
with my brush, touching up and toning down; a very 
pretty chiaroscuro you'll find' in my track! Sitting 
here, in this old park, in this old land, I feel — I feel 
that I hover on the misty verge of what might have 
been! I should have been born here and not there; 
here my crude dissipation would have been — -don't 
laugh now! — would have been elegant leisure. How 
it was that I never came over here is more than I can 
say. It might have cut the knot; but the knot was 
too tight. I was always out of health or in debt 
or entangled. Besides, I had a horror of the sea — 
with reason, heaven knows! A year ago 1 was re- 
minded of the existence of an old claim to a portion 
of an English estate, which has danced before the 
eyes of my family, at odd moments, every time these 
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c^>7 Tcaos. I coofes if s very dudowy and < 
spemdy turd to iblknr. I am hj no means snre 
that to this boor I have got tbc bai^ of iL Yoa look 
as if joa had a dear head, ^fxafc otho- time, if 7m 
oansent, we vill pozdc it oal. sadi as it is, together. 
Foweitj «3s starii^ me in the bac; I sat down and 
txied to oooimit the 'points' of oar case to ineiiMiy, 
as I nsed to get nine times nine by heart as a bof . 
I dreaaied aboot it ibr six mootfas, half expecting to 
wake np scxne fine monui^ to hear throng a laOiocd 
c asen i coi the cawing of an KngKA l oo fcqy . A ooo{ife 
of mnwdw ^D thoe came oat hoc on b usiness of 
hb own a naac who once got me oM of a dieadM mess 
— DOt that I had dooe an hano — a sharp Amokaa 
Luyet, ^B extioueif common ruow, ntf with a gnat 
deal of >kw-, as tber sqr in New Ycrt. It was with 
hH Tcslczdajr that yoa saw me diai^. He md ei- 
toofc, as he expRsed it, to 'nose mmd' and sec if 
a^dvg ooaM be made of these Tagoe prvlciisians of 
OHS. "Omc matta had uL f U Berion d y be^ tAtn npL 
A maoAk baer I got a letter hoan Sinuaoos, 1 miw^ 
me Aal than^ looked wunsttv n s wdl. that he shodd 
be pcadf SB i p rise d if I woe onaUe to do somethiB^ 
Tlas was the gieaiest posh I>ad ever got m Hf 
fife; I tocA a de£beiale step, fcr Oe &ist time; I- 
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it atems three »"'*■ Afts leepi n g me waiti^ far 
ihidj^ax hoiKS, lad Lwaw^ wtf pnda^ TiiiaiMan 
makes his apitesance and infiRrms me, with his mnwlh 
Ul otmmun, that I was a blasted fool ts ham bAea 
him m, his wccd^ Aax be had beca prcc^iitzte; th^ I 
had beai idiotic; that b^ daim was nanshme; and' 
dnt I mist do penance aikd take a ttt^a far aaotfas 
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isickness in his agreeable society. My 
friend, my friend! Shall I say I was disappointed? I 
am already resigned. I didn't really believe I had 
any ease. I felt in my deeper consciousness that it 
was the crowning illusion of a life of illusions. Well, 
it was a pretty one. Poor Simmons! I forgive him 
with al! my heart. But for him I should not be sitting 
in this place, in this air, with these thoughts. This is 
a world I could have got on with beautifully. There 
is a great fitness in its having been kept for the lasL 
After this nothing would have been tolerable. I shall 
now have a month of it, I hope, and I shall not have 
a chance to be disenchanted. There's one thmg!" — 
and here, pausing, he laid his hand on mine; I rose 
and stood before him — "I wish it were possible you 
should be with me to the end." 

"I promise you to leave you only at your own re- 
quest," I said. "But it must be on condition of your 
omitting from your conversation this intolerable flavor 
of mortality. The end! Perhaps it's the beginning." 

He shook his head. "You don't know me. It's a 
long story. I am incurably ill." 

"I know you a little. I have a strong suspicion 
that your illness is in great measure a matter of low 
spirits. All that you have told me is but another way 
of saying that you have lived hitherto in yourself. 
The tenement's haunted 1 Live abroad — take an in- 

He looked at me for a moment with his sad, weak 
eyes. Then with a faint smile: "Don't cut down a man 
you find hanging. He has had a reason for it. I am 
bankrupt" 

"O, health is money!" I said, "Get well, and the 
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rest will take care of itself. I am interesieST 
vague pretensions, as you call them, and pretenders, to 
me, have always been an attractive class. But their 
first duty is to be gallanU" 

"Their first duty is lo be definite, to understand 
what they want," he answered, with a languid smile. 
"Don'l ask me to trace our pedigree now. I'll try some 
day, but it's a sad muddle. There's do doubt, how- 
ever, that we arc a very old r*ce. But I know nothiag 
of business. If 1 were to take the matter in hand, I 
should break tn t«-o the poor tittle silken thread from 
which cwiTthing hangs, lu a beuer worid than this 
1 think I should be listened to. But this haid worid 
b no place Kv ideal justice. There is do doubt that a 
huiuhesi >-vars ago we safeed a patpaUc wrviog. Bol 
ve uude m> aijpta) at Hk tine, ud the dm of a 
ceotuiy now lies heaped wpaa tm sikiKe. Lei k test!" 
-n'hai vs the estuMMed vsHm oi joor toKica?' 
"We voe iBUnoMd fto^ Ae fiist to aaxft * 
OMt^iMts^'. t.'ofitrd viftk like whole pcopeitr. OD 
iik>i£ art «xtR»d]r saolL li— in ofted of m bim- 
•Jhed nd (hiny AfoasMd *i»Wi Why a Imailiiifl 
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"At Lockley Park, in Slantshire." 

I reflected a little. "Yes, as I tell you, 1 am 
interested in you, Mr. Searle," I said. "In your story, 
in your title, such as it is, and in Lockley Park in 
Slantshire. Suppose we go down and see it" 

He rose to his feet with a certain alertness. "I 
shall make a sound man of him, yet," I said to my- 
self. 

"I shouldn't have the heart to accomplish the me- 
ancholy pilgrimage alone," he said. "But with you I 
vill go anywhere." 

On our return to London we determined to spend 
,hree days there together, and then to go into the 
MUntry. We were equally conscious of that intellectual 
pressure which London exerts upon those pilgrims from 
Jie west who feel it to be the mother-city of their race, 
the distributing heart of their traditional life. Certain 
:haracteri sties of London, certain aspects, phases, ex- 
pressions, are more suggestive to an American soul 
Lhan anything else in Europe. The influence of these 
things on Searle was deep and singular. - His observa- 
ion I soon perceived to be extremely acute. His al- 
nost morbid relish for the old, the artificial, the social, 
velliiigh extinct from long inanition, began to flicker 
:p and illuminate his face and his talk. 

We looked up the topography of Slantshire in a 
ounty-guide, which spoke highly, as the phrase is, of 
.ockleyPark. We tookupourabode, our journey ended, 
t a certain little wayside inn, at which in the days of 
iisure the coach must have stopped for lunch, and bum- 
ahed pewters of rustic ale been handed up as straight 
.s possible to outsiders atbirst with fast travelling. We 
topped, here for simple admiration of its steep thatched 

The Sies^ of Ijmdoa. etc. 1 5 
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roof, its latticed windows, its hospitable porch. 
allowed a couple of days to elapse in vague, undirected 
strolls and sweet sentimental observance of the land, 
before we prepared to execute the especial purpose of 
oar pilgrimage. The region I allude to is a com- 
pendium of the general physiognomy of England. The 
noble friendliness of the scenery, its subtle old-friend- 
liness, the way we scarcely knew whether we were 
looking at it for the first or the last time, made it ap- 
peal to us at every step. The whole land, in the full, 
warm rains of the last of April, had burst into sudden, 
perfect spring. The dark walls of the hedgerows had 
turned into blooming screens; the sodden verdure of 
lawn and meadow had been washed over with a lighter 
brush. We went forth without loss of time for a long 
walk on the hills, from the summits of which you &id 
half England unrolled at your feet, A dozen broad 
counties, within the scope of your vision, commin^e 
their green exhalations. Closely beneath us lay the 
dark, rich hedgy flats and the copse-checkered slopes, 
white with the blossom of apples. At widely opposite 
points of the espaose two great towers of cathedrals 
rose sharply out of a reddish blur of houses, taking the 
mild English light. 

We took an immense deal of notice of this soniie 
solar reserve, and found in tt only a refinement of an. 
The sky aevex was empty and nek-er idle: the cjouds 
were continoallT at play for our benefiL Over agaiast 
us, &oai oar station on the hilb, we saw them piled 
and dissolved, coodensed and shifted, blotting ihe blue 
with sullen rain-i^Mts, stretching, breeie-ft^ted, into 
d^pled fields of gray, bursting into an e:(plosioo of 
It^ or mdliiig into a driule of sdvcr. We made our 
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way along the rounded ridge of the downs, and de- 
scended through slanting, oblique fields, green to cot- 
tage doors, to where a russet village beckoned us from 
the interstices of the hedges. Close beside it, I ad- 
mit, the railway shoots fiercely from its tunnel in the 
hills; and yet there broods upon this charming hamlet 
an old-time quietude which seems to make it a viola- 
lion of confidence to tell its name so far away. We 
struck through a narrow lane, a green lane, dim with 
its barriers of hawthorn; it led us to a superb old 
farmhouse, now rather rudely jostled by the multi- 
plied lanes and roads which have curtailed its ancient 
appanage. It stajids there in stubborn picturesqueness, 
doggedly submitting to be pointed out and sketched. 
It is a wonderful image of the domiciliary conditions 
of the past, It is cruelly complete; its bended beams 
and joists, beneath the burden of its gables, seem to 
ache and groan with memories and regrets. The 
short, low windows, where lead and glass combine in 
equal proportions to notify the scowling stranger the 
mediaeval gloom within, retain their opacity as a part 
of the primitive idea of defense. Such an old house 
fills an American with an indefinable feelbg of respect. 
So propped and patched and tinkered with clumsy 
tenderness, clustered so richly about its central English 
sturdiness, its oaken vertebral ions, so humanized with 
ages of use and touches of beneficent affection, it 
seemed to offer to our grateful eyes a small, rude 
symbol of the great English social order. Passing out 
upon the high-road, we came to the common browsing- 
patch, the "village green" of the tales of our youth. 
Nothing was wanting; the shaggy, mouse-colored don- 
key, nosing the turf with his mild and huge proboscis, 
15' 
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the geese, the old woman — the old woman, 
with her red cloak and her black bonnet, frilled about 
the face and double- frilled beside her decent, placid 
cheeks — the towering ploughman with his white smock- 
frock, puckered on chest and back, his short corduroys, 
his mighty calves, his big, red, rural face. We greeted 
these things as children greet the loved pictures in a 
story-book, lost and mourned and found again. It was 
marvellous how well we knew them. Beside the road 
we saw a ploughboy straddle, whistling, on a stile, and 
he had the merit of being not only a ploughboy but a 
Gainsborough. Beyond the stile, across the level velvet 
of a meadow, a footpath wandered like a streak drawn 
by a finger over the surface of the stuff. We followed 
it from field to field and from stile to stile. It was 
the way to church. At the church we finally arrived, 
lost in its rook-haunted churchyard, hidden from the 
workday world by the broad stillness of pastures — a 
gray, gray tower, a huge black yew, a cluster of village- 
graves, with crooked headstones and protrusions that- 
had settled and sunk. The whole scene spoke so of »- 
long tradition of worship, that my sensitive companion*- 
was quite overcome. 

"Vou must bury me here," he murmured. "It's 
the first real church I have seen in ray life. How i* 
makes a Sunday where it stands!" 

The next day we visited a place of worship moie 
commodious. We walked over to Worcester, throng* 
such a mist of local color, that I felt like one o/" 
Smollett's pedestrian heroes, faring tavemward for a i 
night of adventures. As we neared the provincial citf I 
we saw the steepled mass of the cathedral, long and I 
iiigh, rise far into the cloud- freckled blue. And .u I 
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i came nearer still, we stopped on the bridge and 
looked down at the reflection of the solid minster in 
the yellow Severn. And going further yet we entered 
the town — where surely Miss Austen's heroines, in 
chariots and curricles, must often have conie a-shop- 
ping for their sandals, and mittens — we lounged about 
the mellow close and gazed insatiably at that most 
soul-soothing sight, the waning, wasting afternoon light, 
the visible ether which feels the voices of the chimes, 
clinging far aloft to the quiet sides of the cathedral 
lower; saw it linger and nestle and abide, as it loves 
to do on all perpendicular spaces, converting them 
irrisistibly into registers and dials; tasted, too, as 
deeply of the peculiar stillness of this clerical precinct; 
saw a rosy English lad come forth and lock the door 
of the old foundation - school , which dovetails with 
cloister and choir, and carry his big responsible key 
into one of the quiet canonical houses; and then stood 
musing together on the effect on one's mind of having 
in one's boyhood gone and come through cathedral 
shades as a King's scholar, and yet kept ruddy with 
much cricket in misty meadows by the Severn. On 
the third morning we betook ourselves to Lockley, 
having learned that the greater part of it was open to 
visitors, and that, indeed, on application, the house 
was occasionally shown. 

Within its enclosure the declining spurs of the 
hills continued to undulate and subside. A long 
avenue wound and circled from the outermost gate 
through an untrimmed woodland, whence you glanced 
at further slopes and glades and copses and bosky 
recesses — at everything except the limits of the place. 
It was as free and untended as the vUla of an Italian 
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prince; and I have never seen that angular English 
fact of landlordism muffle itself in so many conces- 
sions. The weather had just become perfect: it was 
one of the dozen exquisite days of the English year 
^days stamped with a purity unknown in climates 
where fine weather is cheap. It was as if the mellow 
brightness, as tender as that of the primroses which 
starred the dark waysides lOce petals wind-scattered 
over beds of moss, had been meted out to us by the 
cubic foot — distilled from an alchemist's crucibles. 
From this liberal margin we passed into the heart of 
the park, through a second lodge-gate, with weather- 
worn gilding on its twisted bars, to the smooth slopes 
where the great trees stood singly and the tame deer 
browsed along the bed of a woodland stream. Hence, 
before us, we perceived the rich grey front of the 
Tudor-time, above its blooming parterres and ter- 
races. 

"Here you can wander all day," I said to Searle, 
"like an exiled prince who has come back on tiptoe, 
hovering about the dominion of the usurper." 

"To think of people having enjoyed this all these 
years!" he answered. "I know what I am — what might 
I have been? What does all this make of a man?" 

"That it makes him perfectly happy, independent 
of other things, I should hesitate to believe," I said, 
"But it's hard to suppose that such a place has not 
some beneficent action of its own." 

"What a perfect scene and background it fonnsl" 
Searle went on. "What legends, what histories it 
knows! My heart is breaking with unutterable visions. 
There's Tennyson's Talking Oak. What summer days 
one could spend here! How I could lounge the rest 
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^^S my life away on this turf of the middle-ages! 
Haven't I some maiden-cousin in that old hall, or 
grange or court — what in the name of enchantment do 
yoa call it?- — who would give me kind leave?" And 
then turning almost fiercely upon me: "Why did you 
bring me here? Why did you drag me into this dis- 
traction of vain regrets?" 

At this moment there passed within call a decent 
lad who had emerged from the gardens, and who 
might have been an underling in the stables. I hailed 
him and inquired whether we should be likely to gain 
admittance to the house. He answered that Mr. Searle 
was away from home, and that he thought it probable 
the housekeeper would consent to do the honors. I 
passed my aim into Searle's. "Come," I said. "Drain 
the cup, bitter-sweet though it be. We must go in." 
We passed another lodge-gate and entered tlie gardens. 
The house was an admirable production of some 
four hundred years ago; a multitudinous cluster of 
gables and porches, projections and recesses, brown 
old surfaces nestling under tlieir ivy, and mottled roofs 
that testified not to seasons but to centuries. Two 
broad terraces commanded the great wooded horizon 
of the place. Our summons was answered by the 
butler in person. He repeated the assertion that Mr. 
Searle was away from home, and said he would pre- 
sent our petition to the housekeeper. We would be 
So good, however, as to give him our cards. This 
request, following so directly on the assertion that Mr. 
Searle was absent, was rather resented by my com- 
panion. "Surely not for the housekeeper," he said. 
_ The butler gave a diplomatic cough. "Miss Searle 
mk.a.t home." 
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; his inn by persuasive loymen. "What is it, 

;?" I asked. "Are you unwell?" 

'.e uncovered his haggard face and showed me 

,sh which I felt, I think, more than he. "A me- 
/ of the past! I was thinking of a china vase that 
i to stand on the parlor mantel-shelf while I was a 
, with the portrait of General Jackson painted on 
: side and a bunch of flowers on the other! How 

do you suppose that majolica has heen in the 
mily?" 

"A long time probably. It was brought hither in 
: last century, into old, old England, out of old, old 

, by some ancient young buck who had a taste 
r foreign gimcracks. Here it has stood for a hundred 

, keeping its clear, firm hues in this aristocratic 

:ht." 

earle sprang to his feet. "I say in heaven's name 
me away! I can't stand this sort of thing. Be- 
2 I know it I shall do something I shall be ashamed 
I shaU steal some of their infernal crockery, I 
all proclaim my identity and assert my rights! I shall 
I blubbering to Miss Searle and ask her in pity's 
me to keep me here for a month!" 

If poor Searle could ever have been said to look 

tngerous, he looked so now. I began to regret my 

fficious presentation of his name, and prepared with- 

t delay to lead him out of the house. We overtook 

e housekeeper in the last room of the suite, a small, 

paused boudoir, over whose chimney-piece hung a 

table portrait of a young man in a powdered wig and 

fl brocaded waistcoat. I was immediately struck with 

S resemblance to my companion. 

"This is Mr. Clement Searle, Mr. Searle's great- 
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uncle, by Sir Joshua Reynolds," quoth the honseteep«. 
"He died young, poor gentleman. He perished at sea, 
going to America." 

""He's the young buck who brought the majolica 
out of Italy," I suggested- 

"ladeed, sir, I believe he did," said the house- 
keeper, without any wonder, 

"He's the image of you, Searle," I munnured. 

"He's wonderfully like the gentleman, saving his 
presence," said the housekeeper. 

My friend stood staring. "Oement Searle^ — at 
sea— going to America — " he muttered. Then haishly, 
to the housekeeper, "Why the deuce did he go to 
America?" 

"Why, indeed, sir? You may well ask. I believe he 
had kinsfolk there. It was for them to come to him." 

Searle broke into a laugh. "It was for them to 
come to him! Well, well," he said, fijimg his eyes 
on tie little old woman, "they have come to him at 
last!" 

She blushed like a wrinkled rose-leaf. "Indeed, 
sir," she said, "I verily believe that you are one 
of us!" 

"My name is the name of that beaatifiil youth," 
Searle went on. "Dear kinsman,! salute you. Attend!" 
And he grasped me by the arm. "I have an idea! 
He perished at sea. His spirit came ashore and wan- 
dered about in misery till it got another incarnation — 
in this poor trunk!" .And he lapped his hollow chest. 
"Here it has rattled about these forty j-ears, beating 
its wings against its rickety cage, begging lo be taken 
home again. .\nd I never knew what was the matter 
with me! Noiv, at last, the poor spirit can escape!" 
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The housekeeper, vety timorously, endeavored to 
practise a stniJe. The scene was really embarrassing, 
and my confusion was not allayed when I suddenly 
perceived in the doorway the figure of a lady. "Miss 
Searle'" whispered the housekeeper. My first im- 
pression of Miss Searle was that she was neither young 
nor beautiful. She stood, without confidence, on the 
threshold, pale, trying to smile, and twirling my card 
in her fingers. I immediately bowed. Searle stared 
at her as if one of the pictures had stepped out of its 
frame. 
^L "If I am not mistaken, one of you gentlemen is 
^■JEr. Clement Searle," the lady said. 
Hp "My friend is Mr. Clement Searle," I replied. "Al- 
^low me to add that I alone am responsible for your 
having received his name." 

"I should have been sorry not to — not to see him," 
said MissSearte, beginning to blush. "Vour being from 
Tica has led me to — ^to interrupt you." 
"The inteiTuption, madam, has been on our part 
1 with just that excuse — that we come from that 
merica." 
Miss Searle, while I spoke, had fixed her eyes on 
friend, as he stood silent beneath Sir Joshua's 
Bportrait, The housekeeper, amazed and mystified, 
suddenly took a liberty. "Heaven preserve us. Hiss! 
It's your great-uncle's picture come to life," 

"I am not mistaken, then," said Miss Searle. "We 
must be distantly related." She had the aspect of a 
thoroughly diffident woman. She was evidently em- 
barrassed at having to make advances without help. 
_ Searle eyed her with gentle wonder from bead to foot, 
1 I fancied I read his thoughts. This, then, was 
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Miss Searle, his maiden-cousin, prospective mistress of 
these hereditary treasures. She was a person of about 
thirty-three years of age, taller than most women and 
full of a kind of slim robustness. She had a small grey 
eye, a considerable quanlityof very light-brown hair and 
a smiling, well-formed mouth. She was dressed in a 
lustreless black satin gown, with a short train. Around 
her neck she wore a blue silk handkerchief, and over 
this handkerchief, in many convolutions, a string 
amber beads. Her appearance was singular; she wi 
large, yet not imposing, girlish, yet mature. Her glanoft 
and accent, in addressing us, were very shy and simple. 
Searle, I think, had prefigured to himself some proud 
cold beauty of live-and-twenty; he was relieved at 
finding the lady timid and not obtrusively fair, 
person was suddenly illumined with an old disu! 
gallantry. 

"We are distant cousins, I believe. I am happy 
claim a relationship which you are so good as to re- 
member. I had not counted on your knowing anything 
about me." 

"Perhaps I have done wrong." And Miss Searle 
blushed and smiled anew. "But I have always known 
of there being people of our blood in America, and 
have often wondered and asked about them; without 
learning much, however. To-day, when this card 
brought me and I knew that a Clement Searle was 1 
dering about the house like a stranger, I felt as if I ought 
to do something. But, you know, I hardly knew whatL 
My brother is in London. I have done what 1 think 
he would have done. Welcome, as a cousin." And 
with a gesture at once iraak and hesitating, she put 
out her hand. 
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"I am welcome iudeed," said Searle, taking it, "if 
e would have done it half as graciously." 

"You have seen what there is, I think," Miss Searle 
ml on. "Perhaps now you will have some lunch." 
iP'c followed her into a small breakfast-room, where a 
Sep bay-window opened on the mossy flags of a great 
Here, for some moments, she remained silent 
JDd shy, in the maimer of a person resting from a 
teat effort. Searle, too, was formal and reticent, so 
t I had to busy myself with providing conversation. 
1 was of course easy to descant on the beauties of 
Uk and mansion. Meanwhile I observed our hostess. 
(he had no brilliancy of expression or manner; there 

something infelicitous and unexpected in i 
ress; yet she pleased me well. There was about her 
i' Sturdy sweetness, a homely fragrance of old tradi- 
Jl^ns. To be so simple, among those complicated 
■treasures, so mellow and yet so fresh, so modest and 
yet so placid, told of just the spacious leisure in which 
Searle and I had imagined human life to be steeped 
a such places as that. Miss Searle was to the Sleeping 
's to a fairy-tale, an 



Beauty in the Wood what a 
interpretation to a myth, 
our hostess objects of a cu 
veiled. 

"I should like so 1 
suddenly, as if she meant v 
expression of interest in ourselves. 
~ "Have you never been?" I enquired. 

"Only once. Three years ago my brother took me 
> Switzerland. We thought it extremely beautiful, 
texcept for this journey, I have always lived her 

s bom in tliis house. It's a dear old place, indeedi 



, on our side, 
riosity that was not artfully 



go abroad!" she exclaimed 
s to take the speech for an 
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and I know it well. Sometimes one gets a little tired.* 
And on my asking her how she spent her time and 
what society she saw, "Of course it's very quiet," she 
went on, proceeding by short steps and simple state- 
ments, in the mamier of a person summoned for the 
first time to define her situation and enumerate the 
elements of her life. "We see very few people. I 
don't think there are many nice people hereabouts. 
At least we don't know them. Our own family is very 
small. My brother cares for little else but riding and 
books. He had a great sorrow ten years ago. He 
lost his wife and his only son, a dear little boy, who 
of course would have had everything. Do yon know 
that that makes me heir, as they have done something 
— I don't quite know what — to the entail? Poor me! 
Since his loss, my brother has preferred to be quite 
alone. I am sorry he is away. But you must wait 
till he comes back. I expect him in a day or two." 
She talked more and more, with rambling eagerness, 
about her circumstances, her solitude, her bad eyes, 
so that she couldn't read, her flowers, her ferns, her 
dogs, and the vicar, recently presented to the living 
by her brother and warranted quite safe, who had 
lately begun to Jight his altar candies; pausbg every 
now and then to blush in self-surprise, and yet moving 
steadily from point to point in the deepening excite- 
ment of temptation and occasion. Of all the old things 
I had seen in England, this mind of Miss Searle's 
seemed to me the oldest, the quaintest, the most ripely 
verdant; so fenced and protected by convention and 
precedent and usage, so passive and mild and docile. 
I felt as if I were ulking with the heroine of a last- 
century novel. As she talked, she rested her dull, 
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kind eyes upon her kinsman with a sort of fascinated 
stare. At last, "Did you mean to go away without 
asking for us?" she inquired. 

"I had thought it over, Miss Searle, and had de- 
termined not to trouble you. You have shown me 
how unfriendly I should have been." 

"But you knew of the place being ours and of our 
relationship?" 

"Just so. It was because of these things that I 
came down here — because of them, almost, that I 
came to England. I have always liked to think of 
them." 

"Vou merely wished to look, then? We don't pre- 
tend to be much to look at." 

"Vou don't know what you are, Miss Searie," said 
my friend, gravely. 

"You like the old place, then?" 

Searle looked at her in sOence. "If I could only 
tell you," he said at last 

"Do tell me! You must come and stay with us." 

Searle began to laugh. "Take care, take care," 
he cried. "I should surprise you. I am afraid I 
should bore you. I should never leave you." 

"O, you would get homesick— for America!" 

At this Searle laughed the more. "By the way, 
tell Miss Searle about America," he said to me. And 
,he stepped through the window out upon the terrace, 
ibliowed by t^'o beautiful dogs, a pointer and a young 
stag-hound, who from the moment we came in had 
established the fondest relation with him. Miss Searle 
looked at him as he went, with a certain tender won- 
der in her eye. I thought I read in her glance that 
she was interested in her curious cousin, I suddenly 
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recalled the last words I had heard spoken by niy 
friend's adviser in London, and which, in a very crude 
form had reference to his making a match with this 
lady. If only Miss Searle could be induced to think 
of that, and if one had the tact to manipulate her a 
little! Something assured me that her heart was virgin 
soil; that the flower of romantic affection had never 
bloomed there. If I could only sow the seed I There 
seemed to shape itself within her the perfect image 

me of the patient wives of old. 

"He has lost his heart to England," I said, 
ought to have been bom here." 

"And yet he doesn't look in the least an En 
man," said Miss Searle. 

"Oh, it isn't his looks, poor fellow." 

"Of course looks are not everything. I 
talked with a foreigner before; but he talks as I haM 
fancied foreigners." 

"Yes, he is foreign enough!" 

"Is he married?" I 

"He is a widower — all alone in the world." 

"Has he mucii property?" 

"None to speak of." 

"But he has means to travel about." 

I meditated. "He has not expected to travel far," 
I said at last. "You know he is in very poor health." 

"Poor gentleman! So I supposed." 

"But he is better than he thinks. He came here 
because he wanted to see your place before he dies." 

"Dear me— poor man!" Andl thought I perceived 
in Miss Searle's eye the lustre of a rising tear. "And | 
he was going away without my seeing him?" 
I modest n 
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S very much of a gentleman." 

"Assuredly ! " 

At this moment we heard on the terrace a loud, 
' Iiarsh ciy. "It's the great peacock!" said Miss Searle, 
Stepping to the window and passing out, while 1 fol- 
lowed her. Below us on the terrace, leaning on the 
parapet, stood our friend, with his ann round the neck 
of the pointer. Before him, on the grand walk, strutted 
the familiar fowl of gardens — a splendid specimen — 
with ruffled neck and expanded tail. The other dog 
had apparently indulged in a momentary attempt to 
abash the gorgeous biped; but at Searle's voice he 
had bounded back to the terrace and leaped upon the 
parapet, where he now stood licking his new friend's 
face. The scene had a beautiful old-time air; the 
peacock flaunting in the foreground, like the genius of 
stately places; ^e broad terrace, which flattered an 
innate taste of mine for all deserted promenades to 
which people may have adjourned from formal dinners, 
lo drink coffee in old SSvres, and where the stiff 
brocade of women's dresses may have rustled over 
autumnal leaves; and far around us, with one leafy 
circle melting into another, the timbered acres of the 
park. "The very beasts have made him welcome," I 
said, as we rejoined our companion. 

"The peacock has done for you, Mr. Searle," said 
his cousin, "what he does only for very great people. 
A year ago there came here a duchess to see my 
brother. I don't think that since then he has spread 
his tail as wide for any one else — not by a dozen 
feathers." 

"It's not alone the peacock," said Searle. "Just 
jiow there came slipping across my path a little green 

T*l Sirge of LonAin, ftc. I6 
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lizard, the first I ever saw, the lizard of literature =^^ 
And if you have a ghost, broad daylight though it bes^^' 
I expect to see him here. Do you know the annals -■^ 
of your house, Miss Searle?" 

"O dear, no! You must ask my brother for alE^^ 
those things." 

"You ought to have a book full of legends aniEi^t 
traditions. You ought to have loves and murders axi^-l^^^ 
mysteries by the roomful. I count upon it" 

"O Mr. Searle! We have always been a very well ^ 

behaved family. Nothing out of the way has evei«^^^' 
happened, I think." 

"Nothing out of the way? Oh, that wont dol We^^^ < 
have managed better than that in America. Why, ^t^ ' 
myself!" — and he gazed at her a moment with a gleanKT^*^ 
of malice, and then broke into a laugh. "Suppose ^tT i 
should turn out a better Searle than you? Better tharcrr^ 
you, nursed here in romance and picturesqueness^ ^^s. 
Come, don't disappoint me. You have some historj^.^D' 
among you all, you have some poetry. I have beeif^^ 

famished all my days for these things. Do you under "" 

stand? Ah, you can't understand! Tell me something' ■' 
When I think of what must have happened here! whe«::^^ 
I think of the lovers who must have stroUed on thi^^ 
terrace and wandered under the beeches! of all th^=^ 
figures and passions and purposes that must hav^ 
haunted these walls! of the births and deaths, the joy& 
and sufferings, the young hopes and the old regretSy 
the rich experience of life — " And here he faltered 
a moment, with the increase of his vehemence. The 
gleam in his eye, which I have caUed a gleam of 
malice, had settled into a deep, unnatural light ,' 
began to fear he was really losing his head. 
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on with redoubled passion. "To see it all called 
''P there before me," he cried, "if the Devil alone 
^uld do it, I would make a bargain with the Devil! 
C) Miss Searle, I'm a most unhappy man I" 
'O dear, O dear!" said Miss Searle. 
Look at that window, that dear little window!" 
id he pointed to a small, protruding oriel above us, 
relieved against the purple brick-work, framed in 
chiselled stone, and curtained with ivy. 

"It's my room," said Miss Searle. 

"Of course it's a woman's room. Think of all the 
dear faces — all of them so mild and yet so proud — 
that have looked out of that lattice, and of all the old- 
time women's lives whose principal view of the world 
has been this quiet park! Every one of them was a 
cousin of mine. And you, Miss Searle, you are one of 
them yet," And he marched towards her and took 
her large white hand. She surrendered it, blushing to 
her eyes, and pressing her other hand to her breast. 
"You are a woman of the past. You are nobiy simple. 
It has been a romance to see you. It does n't matter 
what I say to you. You did n't know me yesterday, 
you will not know me to-morrow. Let me to-day do 
a mad, sweet thing. Let me fancy you to be the spirit 
of all the dead women who have trod these terrace-flags, 
which lie here like sepulchral tablets in the pavement 
of a church. Let me say I delight in you!" And he 
raised her hand to his lips. She gently withdrew it, 
and for a moment averted her face. Meeting her eyes 
the next moment, I saw that they were filled with 

:s. The Sleeping Beauty was awake. 

There followed an embarrassed pause. An issue 
16 • 
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was suddenly presented by the appearance of the 
butler bearing a letter. "A telegram, Miss," he said. 

"Dear met" cried Miss Searle, "I can't open a 
telegram. Cousin, help me." 

Searle took the missive, opened it, and read aloud: 
"/ shall be home to dinner. Keep the American." 



m 

"Keep the American!" Miss Searle, in compliance 
■with the injunction conveyed in her brother's telegram 
(with something certainly of telegraphic curtness), lost 
no time in expressing the pleasure it would give her 
that my companion should remain. "Really you must," 
she said; and forthwith repaired to the housekeeper, 
to give orders for the preparation of a room. 

"How in the world did he know of my being 
here?" asked Searle. 

I answered that he had probably learned from his 
solicitor of the visit of your friend Simmons. "Sim- 
mons and the solicitor must have had another inter- 
view since your arrival in England," I said, "Sim- 
mons, for reasons of his own, has communicated to the 
solicitor your journey to this neighborhood, and Mr. 
Searle, learning this, has immediately taken for granted 
that you have formally presented yourself to his sister. 
He is hospitably inclined, and he wishes her to do the 
proper thing by you. More, perhaps! I have my little 
theory that he is the very phcenix of usurpers, that 
he has been very much struck with what the legal 
people have had to say for you, and that he wishes 
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Intave the originality of making over to you your 
Aial interest in the estate." 
i"l give it up!" said my friend, musing. "Come 
at come will!" 

"You of course," said Miss Searle, reappearing and 
turning to me, "are included in my brother's invita- 
tion, I have told them to see about a room for you. 
Your luggage shall immediately be sent for." 

It was arranged that I in person should be driven 
over to our little inn, and that I should return with 
our effects in time to meet Mr. Searle at dinner. On 
my arrival, several hours later, I was immediately con- 
ducted to my room. The servant pointed out to me 
that it communicated by a door and a private passage 
with that of my companion. I made my way along 
this passage — a low, narrow corridor, with a long 
latticed casement, through which there streamed, upon 
a series of grotesquely sculptured oaken closets and 
cupboards, the lurid, animating glow of the western 
sun — knocked at his door, and, getting no answer, 
opened it. In an arm-chair by the open window sat 
my friend, sleeping, with arms and legs relaxed and 
head dropped on his breast. It was a great relief to 
find him resting from his rhapsodies, and I watched 
him for some moments before waking him. There was 
a faint glow of color in his cheek and a light parting 
of his lips, as in a smile; something nearer to mental 
soundness than I had yet seen in him. It was almost 
happiness, it was almost health. I laid my hand on 
his arm and gently shook it. He opened his eyes, 
gazed at me a moment, vaguely recognized me, then 
closed them again. "Let me dream, let me dream!" 
he said. 
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"What are you dreaming about?" 

A moment passed before his answer came. "About 
a tall woman in a quaint black dress, with yellow hair, 
and a sweet, sweet smile, and a soft, low, delicious 
voice I I am in love with her." 

"It's better to see her than to dream about her," I 
said. "Get up and dress, and we shall go down to 
dinner and meet her." 

"Dinner — dinner—" And he gradually opened 
his eyes again. "Yes, upon my word, I shall dinel" 

"Oh, you are all right!" I said, as he rose to his 
feet "You will live to bury Mr. Simmons," He told 
me that he had spent the hours of my absence with 
Miss Searle. They had strolled together over the park 
and through tlie gardens and green-houses. "You 
must be very intimatel" I said, smiling. 

"She is intimate with me," he answered. "Heaven 
knows what rigmarole I have treated her to!" They 
had parted an hour ago, since when, he believed, her 
brother had arrived. 

The slow-fading twilight stili abode in the great 
drawing-room as we entered it. The housekeeper had 
told us that this apartment was rarely used, there 
being a smaller and more convenient one for the same 
needs. It seemed now, however, to be occupied in 
my comrade's honor. At the farther end of it, rising 
to the roof, like a royal tomb in a cathedral, was a 
great chimney-piece of chiselled white marble, yel- 
lowed by time, in which a light fire was crackling. 
Before the fire stood a small short man, with his hands 
behind him; near him was Miss Searle, 30 trans- 
formed by her dress that at first I scarcely knew her. 
There was in our entrance and reception something 
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remarkably chilling and solemn. We moved in silence 
up the long room. Mr. Searle advanced slowly a 
dozen steps to meet us. His sister stood motionless. 
1 was conscious of her masking her visage with a 
large white tinselled fan, and of her eyes, grave and 
expanded, watching us intently over the top of iL 
The master of Lockley Park grasped in silence the 
proffered hand of his kinsman, and eyed him from 
head to foot, suppressing, I think, a start of surprise 
at his resemblance to Sir Joshua's portrait. "This is 
a happy dayt" he said. Aiid then turning to me with 
a curious little sharp stare, "My cousin's friend is my 
friend." Miss Searle lowered her fan. 

The first thing that struck me in Mr. Searle's ap- 
pearance was his very limited stature, which was less 
by half a head than that of his sister. The second 
vas the preternatural redness of his hair and beard. 
They intermingled over his ears and surrounded his 
head like a huge lurid nimbus. His face was pale 
and attenuated, like the face of a scholar, a dilettante, 
a man who lives in a library, bending over books and 
prints and medals. At a distance it had an oddly 
innocent and youthful look; but on a nearer view it 
revealed a number of wrinkles finely etched and 
scratched, of a singidarly aged and cunning effect. It 
was the complexion of a man of sixty. His nose was 
arched and delicate, identical almost with the nose of 
my fiiend. His eyes, which were large and deep-set, 
had a kind of auburn glow, a vulpine keenness and 
redness, and were full of temper and spirit. Imagine 
this physiognomy — grave and solemn in aspect, 
grotesquely solemn, in spite of the bushy brightness 
which made a sort of frame for it— set in motion by a 
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queer, qaick, defiant, perfunctory, preoccupied smile, 
and you will have an imperfect notion of the re- 
markable presence of our host; something better worth 
seeing and knowing, I perceived, as I covertly scrutin- 
ized him, than anything we had yet encountered. How 
thoroughly I had entered into sympathy with my com- 
panion and how effectually 1 had associated my sensi- 
bilities with his, I had not suspected, until, within 
the short five minutes which preceded the announce- 
ment of dinner, I became aware, without his giving 
me the least sign, that he was placing himself on the 
defensive. To iieilher of us was Mr, Searle sym- 
pathetic. I might have guessed from her attitude that 
his sister apprehended our thoughts. A signal change 
had been wrought in her since the morning; during 
the hour, indeed (as I read in the light of the won- 
dering glance he cast at her), that had elapsed since 
her parting with her cousin. She had not yet recovered 
from some great agitation. Her face was pale, her eyes 
were red with weeping. These tragic betrayals gave 
an unexpected dignity to her aspect, which was further 
enhanced by the picturesque ness of her dress. 

Whether it was taste or whether it was accident, I 
know not; hut Miss Searle, as she stood there, half ii 
the cool twilight, half in the arrested glow of the fire j 
as it spent itself in the vastness of its marble t 
was a figure for a painter. She was dressed in some J 
faded splendor of sea-green crape and silk, a piece c 
millinery which, though it must have witnessed a| 
number of dull dinners, preserved still a festive s 
Over her white shoulders she wore an ancient web ol 
the most precious and venerable lace, and about hef 
rounded throat a single circle of large pearls. I wenT 



Rh with her to dinner, and Mr. Searle, following with 

■ my friend, took his arm (as the latter afterwards told 
I |ne) and pretended jocosely to conduct him. As dinner 
I proceeded, the feeling grew whhin me that a drama 
I had begun to be played, in which the three persons 

■ .before me were actors, each of a very difficult part. 
I The part of my friend, however, seemed the most em- 
t -barrassing, and I was filled with the desire that he 
m should acquit himself with honour. I seemed to see 
• -him summon his shadowy faculties to obey his languid 
ftiwlll. The poor fellow tried to take himself more 
tseriously than he had done even in his best days. 
■■■With Miss Searle, credulous, passive and pitying, he ■ 
I jiad finally flung aside al! vanity and propriety, and 
B ahown her the bottom of his fantastic heart But with 
I'dur host there might be no talking of nonsense nor 
I taking of liberties; there and then, if ever, sat a con- 

R summate conservative, breathing the fumes of heredi- 
I tary privilege and security. For an hour, accordingly, 
Kl saw my poor friend screw himself round, as it were, 

■ to take a new point of view. He set himself the task 
I of appearing very American, in order that his appre- 
1, .ciation of everything Mr. Searle represented, might seem 
I purely disinterested. What his kbsman had expected 

■ him to be, I know not; but, with all his exaggerated 
1 urbanity, he was unable to repress a shade of annoy- 
l-ance at finding him so harmless. Mr. Searle was not 
I .the man to show his hand, but I think his best card 
I had been a certain implicit confidence that this trans- 
latiantic parasite would hardly have good manners. 
I Our host, with great decency, led the conversation 
(to America, talking of it rather as if it were some 
I i'abled planet, alien to the British orbit, lately pro- 
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claimed indeed to have the admixture of atmospheric 
gases required to support animal life, but not, save 
under cover of a liberal afterthought, to be admitted 
into one's regular conception of things. I, for my part, 
felt nothing but regret that the spheric smoothness of 
his universe should suffer from the extrusion of even 
such inconsiderable particles as ourselves, 

"I knev/ in a general way of my having relations 
in America," Mr. Searle said, "but you know one 
hardly realizes those things. I could hardly more have 
imagined people of our blood there, than 1 could have 
imagined being there myself. There was a man I 
knew at college, a very odd fellow, a nice feUow loo; 
he and I were rather cronies; I think he afterwards 
went to America; to the Argentine Republic, I believe. 
Do you know the Argentine Republic? What an ex- 
traordinary name, by the wayl And then, you know, 
there was that great-uncle of mine whom Sir Joshua 
painted. He went to America, but he never got there. 
He was lost at sea. You look enough like him to 
have one fancy he did get there, and that you have 
kept him alive by one of those beastly processes — 1 
think you have 'em over there: what do you call it, 
"putting up" things? If you are he, you have not done 
a wise thing to show yourself here. He left a bad 
name behind him. There's a ghost who comes sobbing 
about the house every now and then, the ghost of one 
to whom he did a wrong." 

"O brother!" cried Miss Searle, in simple horror. 

"Of course you know nothing of such things," said 
Mr. Searle. "You are too sound a sleeper to hear 
the sobbing of ghosts." 

"I am sure I should like immensely to hear the 
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sobbing of a ghost!" said my friend, with the light of 
his previous eagerness playing up into his eyes. "Why 
does it sob? Do tell us all about it" 

Mr. Searle eyed his audience for a moment, gaug- 
irkgly; and then, as the French say, se recemliU, as if 
he were measuring his resources. 

He wished to do justice to his theme. With the 
long finger-nails of his left hand nervously playing 
against the tinkling crystal of his wineglass, and his 
bright eye telling of a gleeful sense that, small and 
peculiar as he sat there, he was for the moment pro- 
foundly impressive, he distilled into our untutored 
minds the sombre legend of his house. "Mr. Clement 
Searle, from all I gather, was a young man of great 
talents but a weak disposition. His mother was left 
a widow early in life, with two sons, of whom he was 
the older and the more promising. She educated him 
with the greatest affection and care. Of course, when 
he came to manhood she wished him to marry well. 
His means were quite sufficient to enable him to over- 
look the want of means in his wife; and Mrs. Searle 
selected a young lady who possessed, as she conceived, 
every good gift save a fortune — a fine, proud, hand- 
some girl, the daughter of an old friend — an old lover, 
1 fancy, of her own. Clement, however, as it appeared, 
had either chosen otherwise or was as yet unprepared 
to choose. The youi^ lady opened upon him in vain 
the battery of her attractions; in vain his mother urged 
her cause. Clement remained cold, insensible, in- 
flexible. Mrs. Searle had a character which appears 
to have gone out of fashion in my family now-a-days; 
she was what the French call a matlresse-fimme. A 
proud, passionate, imperious woman, she had had 
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great cares and ever so many law-suits; they had 
sharpened her temper and her will. She suspected 
that her son's affections had another object, and this 
object she began to hate. Irritated by his stubborn 
defiance of her wishes, she persisted in her purpose. 
The more she watched him the more she believed 
that he loved in secret. If he loved in secret, of 
course he loved beneath him. He went about the 
place, sombre, sullen, brooding. At last, with the rash- 
ness of an angry woman, she threatened to bring the 
young lady of her choice— who, by the way, seems to 
have been no shrinking blossom — to slay in the house, 
A stormy scene was the result. He threatened that if 
she did so, he would leave the country and sail for 
America. She probably disbeUeved him; she knew 
him to be weak, but she overrated his weakness. At 
all events, the rejected one arrived and Clement Searle 
departed. On a dark December day he took ship at 
Southampton. The two women, desperate with rage 
and sorrow, sat alone iji this big house, mingling their 
tears and imprecations. A fortnight later, on Christ- 
mas eve, ill the midst of a great snow-storm, long 
famous in the country, something happened which 
quickened their bitterness. A young woman, soaked 
and chilled by the storm, gained entrance to the house 
and, making her way into the presence of the mistress 
and her guest, poured out her tale. She was a poor 
curate's daughter out of some little hole in Gloucester- 
shire. Clement Searle had loved her; loved her all 
too well. She had been turned out in wrath from her 
father's house; his mother, at least, might pity her; if 
not for herself, then for the child she was soon to 
bring fortli. The poor girl had been a second time 
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E trustful. The women, in scorn, in horror, with. 
ws, possibly, turned her forth again into the storm, 
the storm she wandered, and in the deep snow she 
uicd. Her lover, as you know, perished in that hard 
winter-weather at sea; the news came to his mother 
late, but soon enough. We are haunted by the curate's 
daughter!" 

Mr. Searle related this anecdote in the tone of a 
very cultivated man, and when he ceased there was a 
pause of some moments. "Ah, well we may be!" said 
Miss Searle, with much emotion. 

Searle blazed up into enthusiasm. "Of course you 
know"— and suddenly he began to blush violently — - 
"I should be sorry to claim any identity with my 
faithless namesake, poor fellow. But I shall be im- 
mensely gratified if this poor ghost should be deceived 
by my resemblance and mistake rae for her cruel lover. 
She is welcome to the comfort of it. What one can 
do in the case I shall be glad to do. Hut can a ghost 
haunt a ghost? I am a ghost!" 

Mr. Searle stared a moment, and then, with a 
subtle sneer, "I could almost believe you are!" he 
said. 

"0 brother — cousin!" cried Miss Searie, with the 
gentlest, yet most appealing dignity, "how can you 
tallc so horribly?" 

This horrible talk, however, evidently possessed a 
potent magic for my friend; and his imagination, 
checked for a while by the influence of his kinsman, 
began to ferment and crepitate. From this moment 
he ceased to steer his cockle-shell, to care what he 
^^^d or how he said it, so long as he expressed his 
^^KLSSionate appreciation of the scene around him. As 
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he talked I ceased even mentally to protest. I have 
wondered since that I should ncpt have been annoyed 
by the way he reverted constantly to himself. But a 
great frankness, for the time, makes its own law, and 
a great passion its own channel. There was, more- 
over, a kind of irresistible sweetness in every thing 
that passed his Hps. Free alike from either adulation 
or envy, the essence of his discourse was a divine ap- 
prehension, an imaginative mastery, free as the flight 
of Ariel, of the poetry of his companions' situation 
and the contrasted prosiness of their attitude. 

"How does the look of age come?" he suddenly 
inquired, at dessert, "Does it come of itself, unob- 
served, unrecorded, unmeasured? Or do you woo it 
and set baits and traps for it, and watch it like the 
dawning brownness of a meerschaum pipe, and make 
it fast, when it appears, just where it peeps out, and 
light a votive taper beneath it and give thanks to it 
daily? Or do you forbid it and fight it and resist it, 
and yet feel it settling and deepening about you, as 
irresistible as fate?" 

"What the deuce is the man talking about?" said 
the smile of our host. 

"I found a gray hair this morning," Miss Searle 
remarked. 

"Good heavens! I hope you respected it," cried 

"I looked at it for a long time in my little glass," 
said his cousin, simply, 

"Miss Searle, for many years to come, can aSbrd 
to be amused at gray hairs," I interposed. 

"Ten years from last Thursday, I shall be fialy 
three," she answered. 
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"That's my age," said Searle. "If I had only come 
here ten years ago! I should have had more time to 
enjoy the feast, but I should have had less appetite. 
I needed to get famished for it." 

"Why did you wait for the starving-point?" asked 
Mr. Searle. "To think of these ten years that we 
might have been enjoying you!" And at the thought 
of this wasted period Mr. Searle broke into a violent, 
nervous laugh. 

"I always had a notion-^a stupid, vulgar notion, 
if there ever was one — that to come abroad property 
one ought to have a pot of money. My pot was too 
nearly empty. At last I came with my empty pot!" 

Mr. Searle coughed, with an air of hesitation. 
"You are reduced — you are — a — straitened?" 

My friend apparently was much amused at hear- 
ing his bleak situation depicted in semi-tones, "Re- 
duced to nothing!" he cried with a long, light laugh; 
"straitened to tlie clothes on my back!" 

"Upon my word!" murmured Mr. Searle, with an 
air of being divided between his sense of the in- 
decency, and his sense of the rarity, of a gentleman 
taking just that tone about his affairs. "Well — wel! — 
well!" he added, in a voice which might have meant 
everything or nothing; and proceeded, with a twinkle 
in his eye, to finish a glass of wine. His sparkling 
eye, as he drank, encountered mine over the top of his 
glass, and, for a moment, we exchanged a long, deep 
glance — a glance so penetrating as to leave a slight 
embarrassment on the face of each. "And you," said 
Mr. Searle, by way of carrying it off, "how ahoatyoar 
- wardrobe?" 
br "O, his," cried my friend, "his wardrobe is im- 
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mense. He could dress up a regiment! 
dnink, I think, rather more champagne^l admit that 
the champagne was good — than was to have been de- 
sired in the interest of perfect self-control. He was 
rapidly drifting beyond any tacit dissuasion of mine. 
A certain feverish bravado in his glance and voice 
warned me that to attempt to direct him would simply 
irritate him. As we rose from the table he caught my 
troubled look. Passing his arm for a moment into 
mine, "This is the great night!" he whispered. "The 
romantic, the fatal, the critical, night!" 

Mr. Searle had caused the whole lower portion of 
the house to be thrown open and a multitude of lights 
to be placed in convenient and effective positions. 
Such a marshalled wealth of ancient candlesticks and 
flambeaux I had never beheld. Niched against the 
dusky wainscots, casting great luminous circles upon 
the pendent stiffness of sombre tapestries, enhancing 
and completing with admirable effect the variety and 
mystery of the ancient house, they seemed lo people 
the great rooms, as our little group passed slowly from 
one to another, with a dim, expectant presence. We 
had a delightful hour of it Mr. Searle at once as- 
sumed the part of cicerone, and — I had not hitherto 
done him justice — Mr. Searle became almost agree- 
able. While I lingered behind with his sister, he 
walked in advance with his kinsman. It was as if he 
had said, "Wei!, if you want the old place, you shall 
have it— metaphysically!" To speak vulgariy, he 
rubbed it in- Carrying a tall silver candlestick in his 
left hand, he raised it and lowered it and cast the 
light hither and thither, upon pictures and hangings 
and carvings and cornices. Mr. Searle knew his house 
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Ito perfection. He touched upon a hundred traditions 
and memories, and sketched very vividly several 
figures of its earlier occupants. He told a dozen 
anecdotes with remarkable art. His companion 
attended, with a sort of brooding intelligence. Miss 
Searle and I, meanwhile, were not wholly silent 

"I suppose that by this time you and your cousin 
arc almost old friends," I remarked. 

She trifled a moment with her fan, and then rais- 
ing her kind little eyes; "Old friends, and at the 
same time strangely new! My cousin,— my cousin" — 
~Wid her voice lingered on the word — "it seems so 
2 to call him my cousin, after thinking these many 
ITS that I had no cousin! He is really very odd!" 
It's not so much he as his circumstances that are 
' I ventured to say. 
"I am so sorry for his circumstances. I wish I 
uld help him in some way. He interests me so 
much." And here Miss Searle gave a sweet- sounding 
sigh. "Iwishlhad known him along time ago. He told 
me that he is but the shadow of what he used to be." 
I wondered whether Searle had been consciously 
practising upon the sensibilities of this gentle creature. 
If he had, I believed he had gained his point But in 
fact, his position had become to my sense so pre- 
carious that I hardly ventured to be glad, "His better 
self, just now seems again to be taking shape," I said. 
"It will have been a good deed on your part if you 
help to restore him to ail that he ought to be." 
"Ah, what can I do?" 

"Be a friend to him. Let him like you, let him 
Ipve youl I daresay you see in him now much to pity 
~ 1 to wonder at. But let him simply enjoy awhile 

L* Silgi of l£Hdm, etc. 
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the grateful sense of your nearness and dearaess. He 
will be a better and stronger man for it, and then 
you can love him, you can esteem him, without re- 
striction." 

Miss Searle listened with a pathetic little frown. 
"It's a hard part for poor stupid me to p!ay!" 

Her almost infantine gentleness left me no choice 
but to be absolutely frank. "Did you ever play any 
part at all?" I asked. 

Her eyes met mine, wonderingly; she blushed, as 
if I had been reproaching her with her insignificance. 
"Never! I think I have hardly lived." 

"You have begun to live now, perhaps. Vou have 
begun to care for something else than your old- 
fashioned habits. Excuse mc if I seem rather meddle- 
some; you know we Americans are very rough. It's a 
great moment; I wish you joy!" 

"I could almost believe you are laughing at me. I 
feel more trouble than joy." 

"Why do you feel trouble?" 

She paused, with her eyes fixed on our two com- 
panions. "My cousin's arrival is a great disturbance," 
she said at last. 

" Vou mean that you did wrong in coming to meet 
hira? In that case the fault is mine. He had no 
intention of giving you the opportunity." 

"I did wrong, in a certain sense. But I can't find 
it in my heart to regret it. I never shall regret itl I 
did what I thought proper. Heaven forgive me!" 

"Heaven bless you, Miss Searle! Is any harm to 
come of it? I did the evil; let me bear the brunt!" 

She shook her head gravely. "You don't knowmy 
brother 1" 
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"The sooner I do know him, then, the better." 
And hereupon I relieved myself — at least by the tone 
of my voice^of the antipathy with which, decidedly, 
this gentleman had inspired me. "Not perhaps that 
we should get on so well together!" She turned away. 
"Are you afraid of him?" I asked. 

She gave me a long shuddering sidelong glance, 
"He's looking at me!" she murmured. 

I looked at him. He was standing with his back 
to us, holding a large Venetian hand-mirror, framed in 
chiselled silver, which he had taken from a shelf of 
antiquities, in just such a position that he caught the 
reflection of his sister's person. It was evident that I 
too was being overlooked, and I determined I should 
not be watched for nothing! "MissSearle," I said, in- 
sisting upon her attention, "promise me something." 

She turned upon me with a start and a glance 
which begged me to spare her. "Oh, don't ask me!" 
she cried. It was as if she were standing on the edge 
of a place where the ground had suddenly fallen away, 
and had been summoned to make a leap. I felt that 
retreat was impossible, and that it was the greater 
kindness to assist her to jump. 

"Promise me," I repeated. 

Still, with her eyes, she protested, "Oh, what 
a dreadful day!" she cried, at last. 

"Promise me to let him speak to you, if he should 
ask you, any wish you may suspect on your brother's 
part notwithstanding." 

She coloured deeply. "Vou mean," she said — 
"you mean that he — has something particular to say." 

"Something very particular!" 

"Poor cousin!" 

17' 
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"Well, poor cousin! But promise me." 

"I promise," she said, and moved away across the 
long room and out of the door. 

"You are in time lo hear the most delightful 
story!" said my friend, as I rejoined the two gentle- 
men. They were standing before an old sombre por- 
trait of a lady in the dress of Queen Anne's time, with 
her ill-painted flesh-tints showing livid in the candle- 
light against her dark drapery and background. "This 
is Mrs. Margaret Searle^a sort of Beatrix Esmond — 
qui se passait ses fantaisies. She married a paltry 
Frenchman, a penniless fiddler, in the teeth of her 
whole family. Pretty Mrs, Margaret, you must have 
been a woman of courage! Upon my word, she 
looks like Miss Searlel ftay go on. What came of 
it all?" 

Mr. Searle looked at his kinsman for a moment 
with an air of distaste for his boisterous homage and 
of pity for his crude imagination. Then resuming, 
with a very effective dryness of tone: "I found a year 
ago, in a box of very old papers, a letter from Mrs. 
Margaret to a certain Cynthia Searle, her elder sister. 
It was dated from Paris and dreadfully ill-spelled. It 
contained a most passionate appeal for — a — for 
pecuniary assistance. She had just had a baby, she 
was starving, and dreadfully neglected by her husband; 
she cursed the day she left England. It was a most 
dismal production, I never heard that she found 
means to return." 

"So much for marrying a Frenchman!" I said, 
sententiously. 

Mr. Searle was silent for some moments. Theu 
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le remdrked — "This was the oiiiy lady of the family 
who ever looked at an adventurer." 

"Does Miss Searle know her history?" asked my 
friend, staring at the rounded whiteness of the heroine's 
cheek. 

"Miss Searle knows nothing!" said our host, with 
zeal. 

" She shall know at least the tale of Mrs. Margaret," 
my friend returned; and he walked rapidly away in 
search of her. 

Mr. Searle and I pursued our march through the 
hghted rooms. "You found a cousin with a venge- 
ance," I said, laughing. 

"Ah, a vengeance?" my host repeated, stiffly. 

"I mean that he takes as keen an interest in your 
annals and possessions as yourself" 

"Oh, exactly so! He tells me, he is an invalid," 
he added in a moment "I should never have 
fancied it." 

"Within the past few hours he is a changed man. 
Your heautiful house, and your kindness, have re- 
freshed him immensely." 

Mr. Searle uttered the vague ejaculation with which 
Englishmen of a certain class sometimes recognise the 
concussion of any especial courtesy of speech. He 
bent his eyes on the floor, frowningly, and then, to my 
surprise, he suddenly stopped and looked at me with 
a penetrating eye. "I am an honest man!" he said. I 
was quite prepared to assent; but he went on, with a 
sort of fury of frankness, as if it were the first time in 
his life that he had opened himself to any one, as if 
the process were monstrous disagreeable, and he were 
hurrying through it as a task, "An honest man, mind 
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you! I know nothing about Mr. Clement Searle! I never 
expected to see him. He has been to me a — a—" 

And here Mr. Searle paused to select a word which 
should vividly enough express what, for good or for ill, 
his kinsman had been to him. "He has been to me 
an amazemeni! I have no doubt he is a most amiable 
man. You will not deny, however, that he's a very 
odd sort of person. I am sorry he's ill I I am sorry 
he's poor! He is my fiftieth cousini Well and good! 
I am an honest man. He shall not have it to say that 
he was not received at my house." 

"He, too, thank heaven! is an honest man!" I 
said, smiling. 

"Why the devil, then," cried Mr, Searle, turning 
almost fiercely upon me, "why the devil has he put 
forward this underhand claim to my property?" 

This startling inquiry flashed backward a gleam of 
light upon the demeanor of our host and the sup- 
pressed agitation of his sister. In an instant the 
jealous soul of the unhappy gentleman revealed itself. 
For a moment I was so surprised and scandalized at 
the directness of his attack that I lacked words to 
respond. As soon as he had spoken, Mr. Searle ap- 
peared to feel that he had been wanting in form. 
"Excuse me, sir," he hurried on, "if I speak of this 
matter with heat. But I have been more disgusted 
than I can say, on learning, as I learned this morning 
from my solicitor, the extraordinary proceedings of Mr. 
Clement Searle. Great heaven, sir, for what does the 
man take me? He pretends to the Lord knows what 
fantastic passion for my place. Let him respect my 
place, then! Let him, with his tawdry parade of 
imagination, imagine a tithe of what I feel ! I love my 
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estate; it's my passion, my life, ray heaven! Am I to 
divide it up at this time of day with a beggarly 
foreigner, a man without means, without proof, a pre- 
tender, an adventurer, a Bohemian! I thought America 
boasted that she had land for all men! Upon my 
soul, sir, I have never been so shocked in my life." 

1 paused for some moments before speaking, to 
allow his passion fully to expend itself and to flicker 
up again if it chose; for on my own part it seemed 
well that I should answer him once for all. "Your 
apprehensions, Mr. Searle," I said at last — "your 
terrors, I may call them— have fairly over-mastered 
yom: common-sense. You are attacking a man of straw, 
a creature of unworthy illusion; though I am sadly 
afraid you have wounded a man of spirit and con- 
science. Either my friend has no valid claim on your 
estate, in which case your agitation is superfluous; or 
he has a valid claim — " 

Mr. Searle seized my arm and glared at me; his 
pale face paler still with the horror of my suggestion, 
his great keen eyes flashing, and his strange red hair 
erect and quivering. 

"A valid claim!" he shouted, "Let him try it!" 

We had emerged into the great hall of the mansion 
and stood facing the main doorway. The door stood 
open into the porch, through whose stone archway I 
saw the garden glittering in the blue light of a full 
moon. As Mr. Searle uttered the words I have just 
repeated, I beheld my companion come slowly up into 
the porch from without, bareheaded, bright in the 
outer moonlight, dark in the shadow of the archway, 
and bright again in the lamplight on the threshold of 
the hall. As he crossed the threshold the butler made 
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his appearance at the head of the staircase on our 
left, faltering visibly a moment on seeing Mr. Searle; 
but then, perceiving my friend, he gravely descended. 
He bore in his hand a small silver tray. On the tray, 
gleaming in the light of the suspended lamp, lay a 
folded note. Clement Searle came forward, staring a 
little, and startled, I think, by some quick, nervous 
prevision of a catastrophe. The butler applied the 
match to the train. He advanced toward my friend, 
extending salver and note. Mr. Searle made a move- 
ment as if to spring forward, but controlled himself. 
"Tottenham!" he shouted, in a. strident voice. 

"Yes, sirl" said Tottenham, halting. 

"Stand where you are. For whom is that note?" 

"For Mr. Clement Searle," said the butler, staring 
straight before him as if to discredit a suspicion of 
his having read the direction. 

"Who gave it to you?" 

"Mrs, Horridge, sir." This lady, I afterwards 
learned, was our friend the housekeeper. 

"Who gave it Mrs. Horridge?" 

There was on Tottenham's part just an infinitesimal 
pause before replying. 

"My dear sir," broke in Searle, with his equilibrium 
completely restored by the crisis, "isn't that rather 
my business?" 

"What happens in my house is my business; and 
mighty strange things seem to be happening." Mr. 
Searle had become so exasperated that I was afraid he 
would snatch Mrs. Horridge's missive. "Bring me the 
note!" he cried. The butler obeyed. 

"Really, this is too much!" exclaimed nay com- 
panion, affronted and helpless. 
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I 'I was very angry. Before Mr. Searle had time to 
ike the note, I possessed myself of it. "If you have 
J regard for your sister," I said, "let a stranger, at 

, act for her." And I tore the disputed document 
into a dozen pieces. 

"In the name of decency, what does this horrid 
business mean?" Searle broke out. 

Mr. Searle was about to open fire on him; but at 
this moment his sister appeared on the staircase, sum- 
moned evidently by our high-pitcbed and angry voices. 
She had exchanged her dinner-dress for a dark 
dressing-gown, removed her ornaments, and begun to 
disarrange her hair, a heavy tress of which escaped 
from the comb. She hurried downward, with a pale, 
questioning face. Feeling distinctly that, for ourselves, 
immediate departure was in the air, and divining Mr, 
Tottenham to be a person of remarkable intuitions 
and extreme agility, I seized the opportunity to re- 
quest him, sol/o voce, to send a carriage to the door 
without delay, "And put up our things," I added. 

Our host rushed at his sister and seized the white 
wrist which escaped from the loose sleeve of her dress. 
"What was in that note?" he demanded. 

Miss Searle looked first at its scattered fragments 
and then at her cousin. "Did you read it?" she 
asked. 

"No, but I thank you for it!" said Searle. 

Her eyes for an instant communed brightly with 
his own; then she transferred them to her brother's 
face, where the light went out of them, leaving a 
dull, sad patience. But there was something even 
in her patience which seemed to him to mock him, 
50 that he flushed crimson with rage and spite and 
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flung her away. "You always were an idiot!" he cried. 
"Go to bed." 

In poor Searle's face, as well, the gathered serenity 
was twisted into a sickened frown, and the reflected 
brightness of his happy day turned to blank confu- 
sion. "Have I been dealing these three hours with i 
madman?" he inquired plaintively. 

"A madman, yes, if you will! A man mad with 
the love of his home and the sense of its stability. I 
have held my tongue till now, but you have been too 
much for me. Who are you, what are you? From 
what paradise of fools do you come, that you fancy I 
shall cut off a piece of my land, my house, my heart, 
to toss to you? Forsooth, I shall share my property 
with you? Prove your preposterous claim! There isn't 
i/ia/ in it!" And he kicked one of the bits of paper 
on the floor. 

Searie received this broadside gaping. Then turn- 
ing away, he went and seated himself on a bench 
against the wall and rubbed his forehead amazedly. 
I looked at my watch, and listened for the wheels of 
our carriage. 

Mr. Searie went on in the same infuriated tone. 
"Wasn't it enough that you should have plotted against 
my property? Need you have come into my very 
house to intrigue with my sister?" 

Searie put his two hands to his face. "Oh, oh, 
oh!" he groaned. 

Miss Searie crossed rapidly and dropped on her 
knees at his side. 

"Go to bed, you fool!" shrieked her brother. 

"Dear cousin," said Miss Searie, "it's cruel that 
you are to have to think o 
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"Oh, T shall think of you as you would like," he 
said. And he laid a hand on her head. 

"I believe you have done nothing wrong," she 
murmured. 

"1 have done what I could," her brother went on. 
"But it's arrant folly to pretend to friendship when 
this abomination lies between us. You were welcome 
to my meat and my wine, but I wonder you could 
swallow them. The sight spoiled my appetitel" cried 
the insane little man, with a laugh. "Proceed with 
your case! My people in London are instructed and 
prepared." 

"I have a fancy," I said to Searle, "that yoiu- case 
has improved a good deal since you gave it up." 

"Ohol you don't feign ignorance, then?" and he 
shook his brilliant head at me. "It is very kind of 
you to give it up! Perhaps you will also give up my 
sister ! " 

Searle sat in his chair in a sort of collapse, staring 
at his adversary. "Oh, miserable manl" he moaned 
at last. "I fancied we had become such friends!" 

"Boh! you hypocrite!" cried our host, 

Searle seemed not to hear him. "Am I seriously 
expected," he pursued, slowly and painfully, — "am I 
seriously expected to sit here and defend myself — to 
prove I have done nothing wrong? Think what you 
please!" And he rose, with an effort, to his feet "I 
know what^oM think!" he added, to Miss Searle. 

The wheels of the carriage resounded on the gravel, 
and at the same moment a footman descended witli 
our two portmanteaux. Mr. Tottenham followed him 
with our hats and coats. 

"Good God!" cried Mr. Searle; "you are not go- 
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ing away!" This ejaculation, under the circumstances, 
had the grandest comicality. "Bless my soul!" he 
added artlessly, "of course you are going." 

"It's perhaps well," said Miss Searle, with a great 
effort, inexpressibly touching in one for whom great 
efforts were visibly new and strange, "that I should 
tell you what my poor little note contained," 

"That matter of your note, madam," said her 
brother, "you and I will settle together!" 

"Let me imagine its contents," said Searle, 

"Ah! they have been too much imaginedl" she 
answered simply. "It was only a word of warning. 
It was to tell you to go. I knew something painful 
was coming." 

Searle took his hat. "The pains and the pleasures 
of this day," he said to his kinsman, "I shall equally 
never forget. Knowing you," and he offered his hand 
to Miss Searle, "has been the pleasure of pleasures. 
1 hoped something more was to come of it.' 

"A deal too much has come of itl" cried our host', 
irrepressibly. 

Searle looked at him mildly, almost benignantl] 
from head to foot; and then closing his eyes with 
air of sudden physical distress: "I'm afraid sol I can't 
stand more of this." I gave him my arm, and we 
crossed the threshold. As we passed out I heard Miss 
Searle burst into a torrent of sobs. 

"We shall hear from each other yet, I take it!" 
cried her brother, harassing our retreat. 

Searle stopped and turned round on him sharply, 
almost fiercely. "Oh, you ridiculous man!" he cried. 

"Do you mean to say you will not prosecute?" 
screamed the other. "I shall force you to prose- 
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ntel I shall drag you into court, and you shall be 
saten — beaten — beaten!" And this grim participle 
intinued to ring in our ears as we drove away. 
We drove, of course, to the little wayside inn from 
we had departed in the morning so unen- 
^mbered, in all broad England, with either enemies 
friends. My companion, as the carriage rolled 
"along, seemed utterly overwhelmed and exhausted. 
"What a dream!" he murmured stupidly. "What an 
awakeningi What a long, long day! What a hideous 
scene! Poor me! Poor woman!" When we had re- 
sumed possession of our two little neighboring rooms, 
1 asked him, if Miss Searle's note had been the 
result of anything that had passed between them 
on his going to rejoin her. "I found her on, 
the terrace," he said, "walking restlessly up and 
down in the moonlight. I was greatly excited; 
I hardly know what I said. I asked her, I think, 
if she knew the story of Margaret Searle. She 
seemed frightened and troubled, and she used just the 
words her brother had used, 'I know nothing.' For 
the moment, somehow, I felt as a man drunk. I stood 
before her and told her, with great emphasis, how 
poor Margaret had married a beggarly foreigner, ii^ 
obedience to her heart and in defiance to her family. 
As I talked, the sheeted moonlight seemed to close 
about us, and we stood there in a dream, in a world 
quite detached. She grew younger, prettier, more 
attractive. I found myself talking all kinds of non- 
sense. Before I knew it I had gone very far. I was 
taking her hand and calling her 'Margaret!' She had 
said that it was impossible; that she could do nothing; 
that she was a fool, a child, a slave. Then, with a 
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— of the reality of my connection with the place, I 
spoke of ray claim against the estate, 'It exists,' I 
answered, 'but I have given it up. Be generous! Pay 
me for my sacrifice.' For an instant her face was 
radiant 'If I marry you,' she cried, 'it will make 
every thing right.' 'In our marriage, the whole diffi- 
culty will melt away like a rain-drop in the ocean,' I 
answered. 'Our marriagel' she repeated, wonderingly; 
and the deep ring of her voice seemed to wake us up 
and show us our folly. 'I love you, but I shall never 
see you again,' she cried; and she hurried away with 
her face in her hands. I walked up and down the 
terrace for some moments, and then came in and met 
you. This is the only witchcraft I have used!" 

TTie poor fellow was at once so excited and so 
exhausted by the day's events, that 1 believed he would 
get little sleep. Conscious, on my own part, that I 
should not close my eyes, I but partly undressed, 
stirred my fire, and sat down to do some writing. I 
heard the great dock in the little parlor below strike 
twelve, one, half past one. Just as the vibration of 
this last stroke was dying on the air, the door of 
communication into Searle's room was flung open, and 
my companion stood on the threshold, pale as a 
corpse, in his nightshirt, standing like a phantom 
against the darkness behind him. "Look at me!" he 
said, in a low voice, "touch me, embrace me, revere 
Inel You see a man who has seen a ghost!" 

"Great heaven, what do you mean?" 

"Write it down!" he went on. "There, take your 
pen. Put it into dreadful words. How do I look? 
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I human? Am I pale? Am I red? Am I speak- 
ing English? A ghost, sir! Do you understand?" 

I confess, there came upon me, by contact, a kind 
of supernatural shock. I shall always feel that I, too, 
have seen a ghost. My first movement — I can smile 
at it now — was to spring to tlie door, close it quickly, 
and turn the key upon the gaping blackness from 
which Searle had emerged. I seized his two hands; 
they were wet with perspiration. I pushed my chair 
to the fire and forced him to sit down in it. I kneeled 
down before him and held his hands as firmly as 
possible. They trembled and quivered; his eyes were 
fixed, save that the pupil dilated and contracted with 
extraordinary force. I asked no questions, but waited 
there, very curious for what he would say. At last he 
spoke. "I'm not frightened, but I'm — oh, excitedl 
This is life! This is living! My nerves — ray heart 
— -my brain! They are throbbing! Do you feel 
it? Do you tingle? Are you hot? Are you 
cold? Hold me tight— tight — tight! I shall tremble 
away into waves — into waves — and know all the 
secrets of things, and all the reasons, and all the mys- 
teries!" He paused a moment and then went on: 
"A woman — as clear as that candle. — No, far clearer! 
In a blue dress, with a black mande on her head, and 
a little black muff. Young and wonderfully pretty, 
pale and ill, with the sadness of all the women who 
ever loved and suffered pleading and accusing in her 
wet-looking. eyes. God knows I never did any such 
thing! But she took me for my elder, for the other 
Clement. She came to me here as she would have 
come to me there. She wrung her hands and she 
spoke to me. 'Marry_me!' she moaned; 'many me 
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and put an end to my shame!' I sat up in bed, just 
as I sit here, looked at iier, heard her — heard her 
voice melt away, watched her figure fade away, filess 
U5 aod save us! Here J am!" 

I made no attempt cither to explain my friend's 
vision or to turn it into ridicule. It is enough that I 
felt for the hour the contagion of his excitement. On 
the whole, I think my own vision was the more in- 
leresting of the two. He beheld but the transient, 
irresponsible spectre; I beheld the human subject, hot 
from the spectral presence. Nevertheless, I soon re- 
covered my common sense sufficiently to feel. the ne- 
cessity of guarding my friend's health against the 
results of excitement and exposure. It was easily 
agreed that, for the night, he was not to return to his 
room; and I soon made him fairly comfortable in his 
place by the fire. Wishing above ail to preserve him 
from a chill, I removed my bedding and wrapped him 
up in the blankets and counterpanes. I had no nerves 
either for writing or sleep; so I put out my lights, 
renewed the fire, and sat down on the opposite aide 
of the hearth. I found a solemn entertainment in 
watching my friend. Silent, swathed and mufHed to 
his chin, he sat rigid and erect with the dignity of 
his great adventure. For the most part his eyes were 
closed; though from time to time he would open them, 
with a steady expansion, and look, without blinking, 
Into the fire, as if he again beheld, without terror, the 
image of the little woman with the muff. With his 
cadaverous, emaciated face, his tragic wrinkles in- 
tensified by the upward glow from the hearth, hi* 
distorted moustache, his extraordinary gravity, and st, 
certain fantastical air as the red 'ifi'^l flickered over 
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he looked like the vision-haunted knight of La 
Mancha, laid up after one of his exploits, The night 
passed wholly without speech. Towards its close I 
slept for half an hour. When I awoke the awakened 
birds had begun to twitter, and Searle, unperturbed, 
sat staring at me. We exchanged a long look and I 
felt with a pang that his glittering eyes had tasted 
their last of natural sleep, "How is it? are you com- 
fortable?" I asked. 

He looked at me for a long time without replying. 
Then he spoke with a kind of innocent grandiloquence, 
and with pauses between his words, as if an inner 
voice were slowly prompting him. "Vou asked me, 
when you first knew me, what I was. 'Nothing,' I 
said, — -'nothing.' Nothing I have always supposed 
myself to be. But I have wronged myself. I am a 
great exception, I am a haunted man!" 

If sleep had passed out of his eyes, I felt with a 
deeper pang that sanity had passed out of his voice. 
From this moment I prepared myself for the worst. 
There were in my friend, however, such old habits of 
gentle behaviour that I did not fear he would prove 
umnanageabie. As morning began fully to dawn upon 
lis, 1 brought our curious vigil to a close, Searle was 
so weak thai I gave him my hands to help him to 
rise from his chair; he retained them for some mo- 
ments after rising to his feet, being apparently unable 
to keep his balance. "Well," he said, "I have seen 
one ghost, but I don't think I shall live to see an- 
other. 1 shall soon be myself as good a ghost as any 
of them. I shall haunt Mr. Searle! It can only mean 
one thing — that they are getting ready for me on 1 
■other side of the grave." 

Z»e Sites sj Lundon, etc. I8 
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When I said something about breakfast he replied 
that he had his breakfast in his pocket; and be drew 
from his travelling-bag a phial of morphine. He took 
a strong dose and went to bed. At noon I found him 
on foot again, dressed, shaved, much refreshed. "Poor 
fellow," he said, "you have got more than you bar- 
gained for — not only a man with a grievance, but a 
man with a ghosL But it won't be for long," It im- 
mediately became a question, of course, whither we 
should now direct our steps. 

"As I have so little time," Searle said, "I should 
like to see the best, the best alone." I answered that, 
either for time or eternity, I had supposed Oxford to 
be the best thing in England; and for Oxford in the 
course of an hour we accordingly departed. 

Of this remarkable spot I shall not attempt to 
speak with any order, or indeed with any reason. It 
must long remain for an American one of the supreme 
gratifications of travel. The impression it produces, 
the emotions it kindles in the mind of the western 
pilgrim, are too rich and various to be expressed in 
the halting rhythm of prose. Passing through the 
small, oblique streets in which the long grey, battered, 
public face of the colleges seems to be watching for 
noises that may break upon the stillness of study, you 
feel it to be the most dignified, the most educated of 
cities. Over all of it, through all of it, the great 
corporate fact of the University, slowly throbs like some 
steady bass in a concerted piece, like the mediseval, 
mystical presence of the Empire in the old states of 
Germany, The plain perpendicular of the long street- 
fronts of the colleges — blessed seraglios of culture and 
leisure — irritates the imagination like the blank huem- 
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walls of Eastern towns. Within their arching portals, 
however, you discover more sacred and sunless courts, 
and the dark verdure that bookish eyes like to rest 
upon. The gray-green quadrangles stand forever open, 
with a trustful hospitality. The seat of the humanities 
is stronger in her own good manners than in a mar- 
shalled host of wardens and beadles. Directly after 
our arrival my friend and I wandered forth in the 
luminous early dusk. We reached the bridge which 
passes beneath the walls of Magdalen and saw the 
eight-spired tower, delicately fluted and embossed, rise 
in temperate beauty^the perfect prose of gothic — ■ 
wooing the eyes to the sky, as it was slowly drained 
of day. We entered the low, monkish doorway and 
stood in the dim little court that nestles beneath the 
tower, where the swallows niche more lovingly in the 
tangled ivy than elsewhere in Oxford, and passed into 
the quiet cloister, and studied the small sculptured 
monsters on the entablature of the arcade. I was 
pleased to see that Searle became extremely interested; 
but I very soon began to fear that he would take Ox- 
ford too hard, as he took everything. I may say that 
from this time forward, with my unhappy friend, I 
found it difficult to distinguish between the play of 
fancy and the labor of thought, and to fix the balance 
between what he saw and what he imagined. He had 
already taken a fancy to mingle his identity with that 
of the earlier Clement Searle; he now began to talk 
altogether in the character of his old-time kinsman. 

"This was my college you know," he said, "the 
noblest in the whole place. How oflen I have wallted 
up and down this cloister with the undergraduates 
of the last century! My friends are all dead, but 
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many a young fellow as we meet him, dark or fair, 
tall or short, remmds me of early attachments. Even 
Oxford, they say, feels about its massive base the 
murmurs of the tide of time; some of the foundation- 
stones are loosened; some of the breaches will have to 
be repaired! Mine was the old unregenerate Uni- 
versity, the home of rank abuses, of precedent and 
privilege. What cared I, who was a perfect gentle- 
man, with my pockets full of money? I had an 
allowance of two thousand a year." 

It became evident to me, on the following day, 
that he had lost the little that remained of his strength, 
and that he was unequal to the labor of regular sight- 
seeing. He read my apprehension in my eyes, and 
took pains to assure me that I was right. "I am going 
down hill. Thank heaven it's an easy slope, coated 
with English turf and with an English churchyard at 
the foot." The hysterical emotion produced by our 
adventure at the home of the Searles had given place 
to an unruffled resignation, in which the scene around 
us was reflected as in an old-fashioned mirror. We 
took an afternoon walk through Christ-Church meadow, 
and at the river-bank procured a boat, which I pulled 
down the stream to Iffley and to the slanting woods of 
Nuneham — the sweetest, flattest, reediest stream-side 
landscape that could be desired. Here, of course, we 
encountered in hundreds the helU Jeunesst of England, 
clad in white flannel and blue, muscular, fair-haired, 
magnificent in their youth, lounging down the current 
in their idle punts, in friendly couples or in a singlc- 
neM that nursed ambitions; or pulling in straining 
crews and hoarsely exhorted from the near bank. 
When, in conjunction with all this beautiful physitiBB 
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^life, you think of the lawns and bowers, the silvery ^^| 

sanctities of the college gardens, you cannot but con- ^^H 

sider that the youth of England have their porridge ^^H 

well salted. As my companion found himself less and ^^^ 
less able to walk, we repaired on three successive days 
to these scholastic shades, and spent long hours sitting 
in their greenest places. They seemed to us the 

fairest things in England and the ripest and sweetest ^^H 

fruits of the English system. Locked in their antique ^^| 

verdure, guarded (as in the case of New College) by ^^| 

gentle battlements of silver-gray, outshouldering the ^^H 

matted leafage of immemorial plants, filled with per- ^^H 

fumes and privacy and traditions, with students loung- ^^H 

ing bookishly on die turf (as if tenderly to spare it ^^| 

the pressure of their boot-heels), and with the great ^^| 

conservative presence of the college-front appealing ^^| 

gravely from the restless outer world, they seem places ^^| 

to lie down on the grass in forever, in the happy faith ^^H 

that life is aU a green old English garden, and time ^^| 

an endless English afternoon. This charmed seclusion ^^H 

was especially grateful to my friend, and his sense of ^^H 

it reached its climax, I remember, on the last atler- ^^| 

noon of our three, as we sat, in fascinated jf4wr(>, in ^^| 

the spacious garden of St. John's. The long face of ^^H 

the college here perhaps broods over the lawn with a. ^^H 

more effective air of property than elsewhere. Searle ^^H 

dropped into fitful talk and spun his fancies into ^^| 

golden figures. Every collegian who passed us was ^^| 

the subject of an extemporized romance, and every ^^| 

feature of the place the theme of a lyric rhapsody. ^^| 

"Isn't it all a delightful lie?" he demanded. ^^| 

"Mightn't one fancy this the very central point of the ^^| 

world's heart, where all the echoes of the world's life ^^| 
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arrive only to falter and die? Listen! The air i^B 
thick with arrested voices. It is well there should be 
such places, shaped in the interest of factitious needs; 
invented to minister to the book-begotten longing for 
a medium in which one may dream unwaked and be- 
lieve unconfuted; to foster the sweet illusion that all 
is well in this weary world, al! perfect and rounded, 
mellow and complete, in this sphere of the pitiful un- 
achieved and the dreadful uncommenced. The world's 
made^work's over. Now for leisure! England's safel 
Now for Theocritus and Horace, for lawn and skyi 
What a sense it all gives one of the composite life of 
England, and how essential a factor of the educated 
British consciousness one omits in not thinking of 
such a place! Thank heaven they had the wit to send 
me here in the other time. I am not much with it, 
perhaps; but what should I have been without it? 
The misty spires and towers of Oxford, seen far off 
on the level, have been all these years one of the con- 
stant things of memory. Seriously, what does Oxford 
do for these people? Are they wiser, gentler, richer, 
cleverer? At moments when its massive influence 
surges into my mind like a tidal wave, I take it as a 
sort of affront to my dignity. My soul reverts to the 
naked background of our own education, the dead 
white wall before which we played our meagre little 
parts. I assent to it all with a sort of desperate calm- 
ness; I accept it with a dogged pride. We are nursed 
at the opposite pole. Naked come we into a naked 
world. Tliere is a certain grandeur in the absence of 
a mtse en seine, a certain heroic strain in those young 
imaginations of the West, which find nothing made to 
their hands, which have to invent their own traditions 
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and raise high into our morning air, with a ringing 
hammer and nails, the castles in which they dwell. 
NobUsse oblige; Oxford obliges. What a horrible thing 
not to respond to such obligations! If you pay the 
pious debt to the last farthing of interest, you may 
go through life with her blessing; but if you let it 
stand unhonored, you are a worse barbarian than wel 
But for the better or worse, in a myriad private hearts, 
think how she must be loved! How the youthful senti- 
ment of mankind seems visibly to brood upon her! 
Think of the young lives now taking colour in her 
cloisters and halls. Think of the centuries' tale of 
dead lads,^dead alike with the end of the young 
days to which these haunts were a present world and 
the close of the larger lives which the general mother- 
scene has dropped into less bottomless traps. What 
are those two young fellows kicking their heels over 
on the grass there? One of them has the Saturday 
Review; the other — upon my soul — the other has 
Artemus Ward! Where do they live, how do they 
live, to what end do they live? Miserable boys! How 
can they read Artemus Ward under those windows of 
Elizabeth? What do you think loveliest in all Ox- 
ford? The poetry of certain windows. Do you see 
that one yonder, the second of those lesser bays, with 
the broken cornice and the latti(;e? That used to 
be the window of my bosom friend, a hundred years 
ago. Remind me to tell you the story of that broken 
cornice. Don't tell me it's not a common thing to 
have one's bosom friend at another college. Pray, was 
I committed to common things? He was a charming 
fellow. By the way, he was a good deal like you. 
Of course his cocked hat, his long hair in a black 
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^H ribbon, his cinnamon velvet suit, and his ffowereiJ^B' 
^H waistcoat made a difference! We gentlemen used tci^=^ 
^M wear swords." 

^H There was something really artistic in my poor* — ^ 

^M friend's divagations. The disheartened dandy had,^^ 
^1 turned rhapsodist and seer. I was particularly struct^*-^ 

^B with his having laid aside the diffidence and self 

^K consciousness which had marked him during the firsL-W -^ 
^H days of our acquaintance. He was becoming more;^^* 
^B and more a disembodied observer and critic; the^^^* 

^1 shell of sense, growing daily thinner and more trans — ' 

^1 parent, transmitted the tremor of his quickened spirit— ^='- 

^m He revealed an unexpected faculty for becoming ac —- 

^U quainted with the lounging gownsmen whom we met*'^ 
^1 in our vague peregrinations. If I left him for ten*r-:" 
^^ minutes, I was sure to find him, on my return, iiL*- -* 
^H earnest conversation with some affable wandering^^^S 
^" scholar. Several young men with whom he had thu^^^ ^ 
established relations invited him to their rooms and^E^ 

entertained him, as I gathered, with boisterous hospi— ' 

tality. For myself, I chose not to be present on these^^^ 
occasions; I shrank partly from being held in au y* ^ 
degree responsible for his vagaries, and partly frora^*^^"' 
witnessing that painful aggravation of his state which.^*^ 
I feared might be induced by champagne and youth — — 
ful society. He reported these adventures with les^^^ 
eloquence than I had supposed he might use; but, on^^* 
the whole, I suspect that a certain method in hi^^* 
madness, a certain dignity in his most melting ion— — 
/lomie, had insured him perfect respect. If they didn'^t^ , 
think him a lunatic they certainly thought him ^^ I 

i celebrity of the Occident. Two things, however, be=— J 
came evident, — that he drank more champagne than £ 
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good for him, and that the boyish grossness of 
s entertainers tended rather, on reflection, to disturb 
I his mind the pure image of Oxford. At the same 
me it completed his knowledge of the place. Mak- 
; the acquaintance of several tutors and fellows, he 
" 1 hall in half a dozen colleges, and alluded 
terwards to these banquets with a sort of religious 
Binction. One evening, at the dose of one of these 
intertainments, he came back to the hotel in a cab, 
xompanied by a friendly student and a physician, 
wking deadly pale. He had swooned away on leav- 
■jng table, and had remained so rigidly uncon- 
K'Scious as to excite great alarm among his companions, j 
P-The following twenty-four hours, of course, he spent 
. bed; but on the third day he declared himself 
§8trong enough to go out. On reaching the street his 
rstrength again forsook him, and I insisted upon his 
eturning to his room. He besought me with tears 
1 his eyes not to shut him up. "It's my last chance," 
Pjie said. "I want to go back for an hour to that 
f garden of St. John's. Let me eat and drink; to- 
morrow I die." It seemed to me possible that with 
a Bath-chair the expedition might be accomplished. 
The hotel, it appeared, possessed such a convenience, 
and it was immediately produced. It became neces- 
sary hereupon that we should have a person to propel 
the chair. As there was no one on the spot at liberty, 
I prepared to perform the office; but just as Searle , 
had got seated and wrapped (he now had a perpetual 
chUl), an elderly man emerged from a lurking-place 
near the door, and, with a formal salute, offered to 
wait upon the gentleman. We assented, and he pro- 
ceeded solemnly to trundle the chair before him. I re- 
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cognized him as an individual whom I had seen 
lounging shyly about the doors of the hotels, at in- 
tervals during our stay, with a depressed air of want- 
ing employment and a hopeless doubt of finding any. 
He had once, indeed, in a half-hearted way, pro- 
posed himself as an amateur cicerone for a tour 
through the colleges; and I now, as I looked at him, 
remembered with a pang that I had declined his ser- 
vices with untender curtness. Since then, his shyness, 
apparently, had grown less or his misery greater; for 
it was with a strange, grim avidity that he now at- 
tached himself to our service. He was a pitiful 
image of shabby gentility and the dinginess of "re- 
duced circumstances." To describe him in the slang 
of our native-land, he was a "dead-beat" He was, I 
suppose, some fifty years of age; but his pale, hag- 
gard, unwholesome visage, his plaintive, drooping car- 
riage, and the irremediable decay of his apparel, 
seemed to add to the burden of his days and ex- 
perience. His eyes were bloodshot and weak-looking, 
his handsome nose had turned to purple, and his 
sandy beard, largely streaked with gray, bristled with 
a mouth's desperate indifference to the razor. In all 
this rusty forlornness there lurked a visible assurance 
of our friend's having known better days. Obviously, 
he was the victim of some fatal depreciation in the 
market value of pure gentility. There had been 
something terribly pathetic in the way he fiercely 
merged the attempt to touch the greasy rim of his 
antiquated hat into such a bow as no man of the 
world might make to another. Exchanging a few 
words with him as we went along, I was Struck with 
the superiority of his accent 
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"Take me by some long roundabout way," 
Sexrle, "so that I may see as many college-walls as 
possible." 

"You can wander without losing your way?" 
^a&ked of OUT attendant. 

"I ought to be able to, sir," he said, after a mo- 

I meat, with pregnant gravity. And as we were passing 

one of the colleges, "That used to be my place, sir," | 

he added. 

At these words, Searle commanded him to stop j 
I ftnd come and stand in front of him. "You say that 

■ is^pur college?" he demanded. 

I "My college might deny me, sir; but Heaven for- 
ri>id I should deny my college. If you'll allow me to I 

take you into the quad, I will show you my windows, i 
thirty years ago!" 

Searle sat staring, with his huge, pale eyes, which ' 
now had come to usurp the greatest place in his 
wasted visage, filled with wonder and pity. "If you 
' will be so kind," he said, with immense politeness. 
But just as this perverted product of a liberal educa- 
tion was about to propel him across the threshold of 
the court, he turned about, disengaged his hands, with 
his own hand, from the back of the chair, drew him i 
alongside of him and turned to me. "While we are ■ 
here, my dear fellow," he said, "be so good as to per- 
form this service. You understand?" I gave our com- 
panion a glance of intelligence, and we resumed our I 
way. The latter showed us his window of thirty years • 
ago, where now a rosy youth in a scarlet smoking-fez 
was puffing a cigarette in the open casement. Thence j 
we proceeded into the little garden, the smallest, I I 
believe, and certainly the sweetest of all the plants 1 
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places of Oxford. I pushed the chair along to a 
bench on the lawn, wheeled it about toward the front 
of the college, and sat down on the grass. Our at- 
tendant shifted himself mournfully from one foot to 
the other. Searle eyed him, open-mouthed. At length 
he broke out: "God bless my soul, sir, you don't suppose 
that I expect you to stand ! There's an empty bench." 

"Thank you," said our friend, bending his joints 
to sit. 

"You English," said Searle, "are really fabulous! 
I don't know whether I most admire you or abhor 
you! Now tell me: who are you? what are you? 
what brought you to this?" 

The poor fellow blushed up to his eyes, took off 
his hat, and wiped his forehead with a ragged hand- 
kerchief. "My name is Rawson, sir. Beyond that, 
it's a long story." 

"I ask out of sympathy," said Searle. "I have a 
fellow-feeling! You are a poor devil; I am a poor 
devil too." 

"I am the poorer devil of the two," said the stranger, 
with a little emphatic nod of the head. 

"Possibly. I suppose an English poor devil is the 
poorest of all poor devils. And then, you have fallen 
from a height. From a gentleman commoner (is that 
what they called you?) to a Bath-chair man! Good 
heavens, man, the fall's enough to kill you!" 

"I didn't take it all at once, sir. I dropped a bit 
one time and a bit another." 

"That's me, that's me!" cried Searle, clapping his 
hands. 

"And now," said our friend, "I believe I can't drop 
^y further," 
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"My dear fellow," and Searle clasped his hand 
and shook it, "I too am at the very bottom of the 
hole." 

Mr. Rawson lifted his eyebrows. "Well, sir, there's 
a difference between sitting in a Bath-chair and walk- 
ing behind it!" 

"Oh, I am at my last gasp, Mr, Rawson." 

^"I am at my last penny, sir." 
' "Literally, Mr. Rawson?" 
V Mr. Rawson shook his head, with a world of vague 
bitterness. "I have almost come to the point of drink- 
ing my beer and buttoning my coat figuratively; but I 
don't talk in figures," he said. 

Fearing that the conversation had taken a turn 
which might seem to cast a rather fantastic light upon 
Mr. Rawson's troubles, I took the liberty of asking 
him with great gravity how he made a living. 

"I don't make a living," he answered, with tearful 
eyes; "I can't make a living. I have a wife and three 
children, starving, sir. You wouldn't believe what I 
have come to. I sent my wife to her mother's, who 
can ill afford to keep her, and came to Oxford a week 
ago, thinking I might pick up a few half-crowns by 
showing people about the colleges. But it's no use, 
I haven't the assurance. I don't look decent. They 
want a nice little old man with black gloves, and a 
clean shirt, and a silver-headed stick. What do I 
look as if I knew about Oxford, sir?" 

"Dear me," cried Searle, "why didn't you speak 
to us before?" 

"I wanted to; half a dozen times I have been on 
the point of it. I knew you were Americans." 

"And Americans are richi" cried Searle, laughing. 
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"My dear Mr. Kawson, Americac as I am, I'm living 
on charity." 

"And I am not, sir! There it is. I'm dying for 
the want of charity. You say you're a pauper; it takes 
an American pauper to go bowling about in a Bath- 
chair. America's an easy country." 

"Ahrael" groaned Searle. "Have I come to the 
most delicious comer of the ancient world to hear the 
praise of Yankeetand?" 

"Delicious corners are very well, and so is the an- 
cient world!" said Mr.Rawson; "but one may sit here 
hungry and shabby, so long as one isn't too shabby, 
as well as elsewhere. You'll not persuade me that it's 
not an easier thing to keep afloat yonder thaji here. 
I wish I were in Yankeeland, that's all!" added Mr. 
Rawson, with feeble force. Then brooding for a mo- 
ment on his wrongs: "Have you a brother? or you, sir? 
It matters little to you. But it has mattered to me 
with a vengeance! Shabby as I sit here, I have a 
brother with his five thousand a year. Being a couple 
of years my senior, he gorges while I starve. There's 
old England for you! A very pretty place for him!" 

"Poor old England!" said Searle, softly. 

"Has your brother never helped you?" I asked. 

"A twenty-pound note now and then! I don't say 
that there have not been times when I have sorely 
tried his generosity. I have not been what I should. 
I married dreadfully out of the way. But the devil of i 
it is that he started fair and I started foul; with the I 
tastes, the desires, the needs, the sensibilities of af 
gentleman — and nothing else! I can't aflford to live iiy 
England." 

"This poor gentleman i 
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ago that he couldn't afford to live in America," I 
said. 

"I'd change chances with him!" And Mr.Rawson 
gave a passionate slap to his knee. 

Searle reclined in his chair with his eyes closed 
and his face twitching with violent emotion. Suddenly 
he opened his eyes with a look of awful gravity. 
"My friend," he said, "you're a failure! Be judged! 
Don't talk about chances. Don't talk about fair starts 
and foul starts. I'm at that point myself that I have 
a right to speak. It lies neither in one's chance nor 
one's start to make one a success; nor in anything 
one's brother can do or can undo. It lies in one's will ! 
You and I, sir, have had none; that's very plain! We 
have been weak, sir; as weak as water. Here we are, 
sitting staring in each other's faces and reading our 
weakness in each other's eyes. We are of no import- 
ance whatever!" 

Mr. Rawson received this sally with a countenance 
in which heartfelt conviction was oddly mingled with 
a vague suspicion that a proper self-respect required 
him to resent its unflattering candor. In the course 
of a minute a proper self-respect yielded to the warm, 
comfortable sense of his being understood, even if he 
didn't gain by it "Go on, sir, go on," he said. "It's 
wholesome truth," And he wiped his eyes with his 
dingy handkerchief. 

"Dear me!" cried Searle. "I have made you cry. 
Well! we speak as from man to man. I should be 
glad to think that you had felt for a moment the 
side-light of that great undarkening of the spirit which 
precedes — which precedes the grand illumination of 
death." 
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Mr. Rawson sat silent for a moment, with his eyes 
fixed on the ground and his well-cut nose more deeply 
tinged with his agitation. Then at last, looking up: 
"You're a very good-natured man, sir; and you'll not 
persuade me that you don't come of a good-natured 
race. Say what you please about a chance; when a 
man is fifty — degraded, penniless, a husband and 
father — a chance to get on his legs again is not to be 
despised. Something tells me that my chance is in 
your country — that great home of last chances. I can 
starve here, of course; but I don't want to starve. 
Hang it, sir, I want to live. I see thirty years of life 
before me yet. If only, by God's help, I could spend 
them there ! It's a fixed idea of mine. I have had it 
for the last ten years. It's not that I am a radical. 
Oh, I have no opinions! Old England's good enough 
for me, but I am not good enough for old England. 
I am a shabby man that wants to get out of a room 
full of staring gentlefolks. I am forever put to the 
blush. It's a perfect agony of spirit. Everything re- 
minds me of my younger and better self. Oh, for a 
cooling, cleansing plunge into the unknowing and the 
unknown ! I lie awake thinking of it." 

Searle closed his eyes and shivered with a long- 
drawn tremor which I hardly knew whether to take 
for an expression of physical or of mental pain. In a 
moment I perceived it was neither. "O my country, 
my country, my country!" he murmured in a broken 
voice; and then sat for some time abstracted and de- 
pressed. I intimated to our companion that it was 
time we should bring our little session to a close, and 
he, without hesitating, possessed himself of the handle 
of the Bath-chair and pushed it before him. We had 
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got half-way home before Searle spoke or moved. 
Suddenly in the High Street, as we were passing in 
front of a chop-house, from whose open doors there 
proceeded a potent suggestion of juicy joints and suet 
puddings, he motioned us to halt. "This is ray last 
five pounds," he said, drawing a note from his pocket- 
book. "Do me the favor, Mr. Rawson, to accept it. 
Go in there and order the best dinner they can give 
you. Order a bottle of Burgundy and drink it to my 
eternal rest!" Mr. Rawson stiffened himself up and 
received the gift with momentarily irresponsive fingers. 
But Mr. Rawson had the nerves of a gentleman. I 
saw the titillation of his pointed finger-tips as they 
closed upon the crisp paper; I noted the fine tremor 
in his empurpled nostril as it became raore deeply 
conscious of the savoury character of the spot. He 
crushed the crackling note in his palm with a convul- 
sive pressure. 

"It shall be the jellow seal!" he said, jerking a 
spasmodic bow. The next moment the door swung 
behind him. 

Searle relapsed into his feeble stupor, and on 
reaching the hotel I helped him to get to bed. For 
the rest of the day he lay in a half-somnolent state, 
without motion or speech. The doctor, whom I had 
i constantly in attendance, declared that his end was 
I oear. He expressed great surprise that he should 
have lasted so long; he must have been living for a 
month on the very dregs of his strength. Toward even- 
ing, as I sat by his bedside in the deepening dusk, he 
aroused himself with a purpose which I had vaguely 
' t gathering beneath his quietude. "My cousin, 
eousin," he said, confiisedly. "la she here?" It was 
T&e Sitgi s/ London, ric. '9 
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the first time he had spoken of Miss Searle since our 
exit from her brother's house. "I was to have married 
her," he went on. "What a dream! That day was 
lilte a string of verses — rhymed hours. But the last 
is bad measure. What's the rhyme to 'love'? 
<l Was she a simple woman, a sweet woman? Or 

E I dreamed it? She had the healing gift; her 
would have cured my madness. I want you to 
do something. Write three lines, three words: 'Good 
by; remember me; be happy.' " And then, after a 
long pause: "It's strange a man in my condition should 
have a wish. Need a man eat his breakfast the day 
he is hanged? What a creature is man! what a farce 
is life! Here I lie, worn down to a mere throbbing 
fever-point; I breathe and nothing more, and yet I 
deiire! My desire lives. If I could see her! Help 
me out with it and let me die." 

Half an honr later, at a venture, I despatched a 
note to Miss Searle: "Vour cousin is rapidly sinking. 
He asks to see yoa" I was conscious of a certain un- 
kindness in doing so. It would bring her great trouble, 
and no power to face the trouble. But out of her 
distress I fondly hoped a sufficient energy might be 
born. On the following day my friend's exhaustion 
had become so great that I began to fear that his in- 
telligence was altogether gone. But towards evening 
he rallied awhile, and talked in a maundering way 
about many things, confounding in a sinister jumble 
the memories of the past weeks and those of bygone 
years. "By the way," he said suddenly, "I have made 
no will. I haven't much to bequeath. Yet I have 
something." He had been playing listlessly with a 
large signet-ring on his loft hand, which he now tried 
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to draw off. "I leave you this," working it round and 
round vainly, "if you can get it off. What enormous 
knuckles ! There must be such knuckles in the 
mummies of the Pharaohs. Well, when I am gonel 
No, I leave you something more precious than gold — 
the sense of a great kindness. But 1 have a little gold 
left. Bring me those trinkets." I placed oo the bed 
before him several articles of jewelry, relics of early 
elegance: his watch and chain, of great value, a locket 
and seal, some odds and ends of goldsmith's work. 
He trifled with them feebly for some moments, mur- 
muring various names and dates associated with them. 
At last, looking up with a sudden energy, "What has 
become of Mr. Rawson?" 

"You want to see him?" 

"How much are these things worth?" he asked, 
without heeding me. "How much would they bring?" 
And he held them up in his weak hands. "They have 
a great weight. Two hundred pounds? I am richer 
tlian I thought 1 Rawson— Rawson — you want to get 
out of this awfial England?" 

I stepped to the door and requested the servant, 
whom I kept in constant attendance in the adjoining 
sitting-room, to send and ascertain if Mr. Rawson were 
on the premises. He returned in a few moments, in- 
troducing our shabby friend. Mr. Rawson was pale, 
even to his nose, and, with his suppressed agitation, 
had an air of great distinction. I led him up to the 
bed. In Searle's eyes, as they fell on him, there shone 
for a moment the light of a human message. 

"Lord have mercy!" said Mr. Rawson, fervently. 

"My friend," said Searle, "there is to be one 
■ American the less. Let there be one the more. At 
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the worst, you will be as good a one as I. Foolish 
me! Take these battered relics; you can sell them; 
let them help you on your way. They are gifts and 
memories, but this is a better use. Heaven speed you ! 
May America be kind to you. Be kind, at the last, to 
your own country!" 

"Really, this is too much; I can't," our friend 
protested in a tremulous voice. "Do gfet well, and I 
will stop here. I will stay with you and wait on 
you." 

"No, I am booked for my journey, you for yours. 
I hope you don't suffer at sea." 

Mr. Rawson exhaled a groan of helpless gratitude, 
appealing piteously from so awful a good fortune. "It's 
like the angel of the Lord, who bids people in the 
Bible to rise and flee!" 

Searle had sunk back upon his pillow, quite used 
up; I led Mr. Rawson back into the sitting-room, where 
in three words I proposed to him a rough valuation of 
our friend's trinkets. He assented with perfect good- 
breeding; they passed into my possession and a second 
bank-note into his. 

From the collapse into which this beneficent inter- 
view had plunged him, Searle gave few signs of being 
likely to emerge. He breathed, as he had said, and 
nothing more. The twilight deepened; I lighted the 
night-lamp. The doctor sat silent and* official at the 
foot of the bed; I resumed my constant place near 
the head. Suddenly Searle opened his eyes wide. 
"She will not come," he murmured. "Amen! she's 
an English sister." Five minutes passed; he started 
forward. "She has come, she is here!" he whispered. 
His words conveyed to my mind so absolute an assur- 
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ance, that I lightly rose and passed into the sitting- 
room. At the same moment, through the opposite 
door, the servant introduced a lady. A lady, I say; 
for an instant she was simply such; tall, pale, dressed 
in deep mourning. The next moment I had uttered 
her name — "Miss Searle!" She looked ten years older. 

She met me, with both hands extended, and an 
immense question in her face. "He has just spoken 
your name,'' I said. And then, with a fuller conscious- 
ness of the change in her dress and countenance: 
"What has happened?" 

"O death, death!" said Miss Searle. "You and I 
are left." 

There came to me with her words a sort of sicken- 
ing shock, the sense of poetic justice having been 
grimly shuffled away. "Your brother?" I demanded. 

She laid her hand on my arm, and I felt its pressure 
deepen as she spoke. "He was thrown from his horse 
in the park. He died on the spot. Six days have 
passed. — Six months!" 

She took my arm. A moment later we had entered 
the room and approached the bedside, while the 
doctor withdrew. Searle opened his eyes and looked 
at her from head to foot. Suddenly he seemed to 
perceive her mourning. "Already!" he cried, audibly; 
with a smile, as I believe, of pleasure. 

She dropped on her knees and took his hand. 
"Not for you, cousin," she whispered. "For my poor 
brother." 

He started, in all his deathly longitude, as with a 
galvanic shock. "Dead! he dead! Life itself!" And 
then, after a moment, with a slight rising inflection: 
"You are free?" 
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**Frec, codsiiL Sadly free. And now — mnc — ^with 
what ose for freedom?" 

He kxiked steadily a moment into her eyes, dark 
in the heavy shadow of her musty mourning veil. 
'^For me wear amours!" he said. 

In a moment more death had come, the doctor 
had silently assured us of it, and Miss Searle had 
burst into sobs. 

We buried him in the little churchyard in which 
he had expressed the wish to lie ; beneath one of the 
blackest and widest of English yews and the little 
tower than which none in all England has a softer and 
hoarier gray. A year has passed. Miss Searle, I be- 
lieve, has b^;un to wear colours. 



THE END. 
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